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PREFACE 


The circumstances in which the Governing Body decided to con¬ 
vene the Twenty-sixth Session of the International Labour Con¬ 
ference and the character of the questions placed on its Agenda 
are unprecedented in the history of the Organisation The Govern¬ 
ing Body considered that the stage had now been reached at which 
It was imperative that international considei ation should be given 
to the social problems which will arise during the last period of 
the war and after the close of hostilities, and that it was of the 
greatest importance that the International Labour Conference 
should be able to discuss these problems and to take decisions 
concerning them at the earliest possible moment It was for this 
reason that it decided to convene the Conference at the earliest 
date permissible under the Constitution, namely 20 April 1944, 
and authorised the Office to submit to the Conference proposals 
which it might take as the basis of its discussions 

As the first Item upon the Agenda of the Conference the Govern¬ 
ing Body selected the question of the future policy, programme 
and status of the International Labour Organisation After care¬ 
ful consideration the Governing Body came to the conclusion that, 
although a hard and costly struggle may still he ahead before the 
termination of hostilities, the beginning of concerted international 
action to deal with post-war problems had made it imperative 
that the International Labour Organisation should, without further 
delay, define its own future policy and programme and its general 
place in the process of post-war reconstruction, and the status 
which It should enjoy in the general organisation of the world’s 
international life 

The role of the Organisation in reconstruction was analysed in 
a tentative manner in the Report of the Acting Director (The I L O 
and ReconstructionY submitted to the New York Conference of the 
Organisation in 1941, and was defined in preliminary terms in cer¬ 
tain of the resolutions adopted by that Conference 

In The IL 0 and Reconstructton it was pointed out that the 
characteristic feature of the discussions of post-war reconstruction 

* Internationai, Labour Office The I LO and ReconstrucHon (Montreal, 
1941 ) 
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which have been so prominent during the present war has been the 
emergence of the social objective, of the recognition that a healthy 
democracy implies an adequate economic standing for its members, 
and that, since the conditions no longer exist in which it could be 
hoped that this would be provided by the interplay of blind econo¬ 
mic forces, self preservation dictates that national and interna¬ 
tional policy must be directed deliberately towards economic 
security for all citizens, achieved in a manner which respects in¬ 
dividual dignity and liberty, of which m modern conditions it 
IS an essential element This “has its origin not in the demand of 
one section of the community for the satisfaction of a senes of 
claims by concessions to be made by another section, but in a 
widespread conviction that aims at a better organisation of the 
life of the community as a whole m the interest of the community 
as a whole” In response to this conviction the attainment of 
freedom from want has assumed a central place in the preoccupa¬ 
tions of high policy The IL 0 and Reconstruction contained a 
number of proposals for the development of the work of the Organ¬ 
isation in this changed world situation It suggested that the I L O 
■should be used as part of the international machinery necessary 
for the planning of measures of reconstruction, that the share of 
the task of reconstruction assigned to the Organisation should be 
solemnly formulated in a “social mandate”, that the Oiganisation 
should increasingly survey the whole field of public policy, inclu¬ 
ding economic and financial policy, from the social standpoint, and 
should adjust its relations with other international bodies in the 
■economic field in terms of practical utility, making its own distinc¬ 
tive contribution in all the varied contexts in which it is fitted 
to do so, but recognising at all times the complexity of the issues 
of economic policy now awaiting determination and the need to 
make policy effective in collaboration with and through all the 
elements of the world’s intricate economic and financial machinery 
Among the specific fields m which action by the International 
Labour Organisation was suggested were the relationship between 
agriculture and industry, the possibilities of the industrialisation 
of under-mdustriahsed countries and of migration, the develop¬ 
ment of appropriate machinery for the consideration of the social 
and economic problems of industries which have become world 
units, and the further development of regional co-operation within 
,the world-wide framework of the International Labour Organisation 
These proposals were received with general approbation at the 
New York Conference, where the discussion of them revealed a 
wide measure of agreement between all three groups that the scale 
and rapidity of the economic and social changes which constitute 
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the background of the problem of reconstruction have made it 
necessary to envisage the role of the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation in a new perspective The keynotes of the discussions of 
the Conference were that an economic democracy between the 
nations, devoted to the organisation of an economy of abundance 
in the common interest of all peoples, is the only practicable alter¬ 
native to the recurrence of world-wide wars, that in such an econo¬ 
my vigorous national action must be enlisted within the framework 
of a better organised international order, and that such action must 
pursue constantly broadening social objectives and can be effective 
only in so far as economic pohey'^ is regarded as (ssentially a tech¬ 
nique for achieving social objectives The convictmn that in these 
circumstances the experience of organised laboui and of organised 
management should be brought to be.ir directly upon the planning 
and execution of international economic policies, and that the 
International Labour Organisation is a unique instrument for that 
purpose, recurred throughout the debate 

Ihe conclusions reached by the Conference were embodied in 
a number of resolutions One of these resolutions endorsed the 
social and economic principles of the Atlantic Charter, requested 
that the fullest use be made of the machinery and experience of 
the Organisation in giving effect to these principles, and pledged 
the fullest co-operation of the Organisation in their implementa¬ 
tion Another resolution pointed out that the International Labour 
Organisation “possesses the confidence of the free peoples and 
includes in its structure the representatives of woikers and employ¬ 
ers” and “is for these reasons peculiarly fitted” to take part in the 
work of world reconstruction “in such a way as to minimise mis¬ 
understanding and unrest and to promote a stable and enduring 
peace” and requested the Governing Body, inter alia, to call the 
attention of Governments to the desirability of associating tho 
International Labour Organisation with the planning and applica¬ 
tion of measures of reconstruction, to ask that the International 
Labour Organisation be represented in any Peace or Reconstruc¬ 
tion Conference following the war, and to report on post-war re¬ 
construction to subsequent meetings of the Conference “so that 
the International Labour Organisation shall be in a position to- 
give authoritative expression to the social objectives confided to 
It, in the rebuilding of a peaceful world upon the basis of ‘improved 
labour standards, economic advancement and social security’ ” 
A third resolution stressed that “after having made sure of victory, 
the most important task for the democracies will be to establish 
the principles of economic co-operation which should be laid down 
between all the nations of the world” and pointed out that “it is 
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important that a start should be made immediately with the study 
of the economic conditions which will make social progress possible, 
so that, when victory has been won, the free nations will be ready 
to face the great task of reconstruction” 

Since the New York Conference the changing fortunes of war, 
and the resulting difficulty of holding meetings of the Conference 
and of the Governing Body regularly, have made progress on the 
basis of these resolutions less rapid than was originally hoped, but 
the basic proposition that, since the social and economic aspects 
of world problems cannot be divorced from one another, the I L O 
has a direct interest in the plans and policies that may be elaborated 
or decided on in the economic field, and should be entitled to express 
Its views on them, has met with widening acceptance In order to 
enable the I L O to assess adequately the social adequacy and 
implications of current economic proposals, steps have been taken 
to build up progressively a series of arrangements designed to 
enable the representative bodies of the I L O , the Conference and 
the Governing Body, which alone can formulate its policy, to do 
so in the light of full information The contemplated arrangements 
involve the I L O being kept informed of plans drawn up by Gov¬ 
ernments or other international agencies and the representation of 
the I L O at any Peace or Reconstruction Conference and its 
association with reconstruction planning, with a view to the estab¬ 
lishment of appropriate liaison between the I L O and other official 
bodies dealing with international reconstruction problems It 
could not be expected that these arrangements would function 
instantaneously, automatically and completely in virtue of the 
decisions of the New York Conference, even if the course of the 
war had been more favourable during the twelve months succeeding 
that Conference and regular meetings of the Conference and of the 
Governing Body had been possible, since the application of these 
arrangements involves securing the co-operation of Government 
departments with which the I L O has had little or no relation 
in the past Broadly speaking, however, despite some unfortunate 
setbacks, progress has been made under conditions of great diffi¬ 
culty in preparing the groundwork for action on the basis of the 
New York resolutions, concurrently with the continued discharge 
by the Office of its established responsibilities m the field of social 
policy as such 

The task of reconstruction has, however, despite the arduous 
and costly campaigns which he ahead before military victory is 
won, now acquired an immediacy which has made it urgent to give 
a more precise content to the general principles approved by the 
New York Conference and to equip the Organisation to implement 
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those principles on bolder lines The purpose of the present Report 
IS to facilitate the discussion of these matters by the Conference 
during Its consideration of Item I of the Agenda of its Twenty- 
sixth Session 

It has been thought convenient to divide the Report into six 
chapters 

In including in the Agenda the question of the future policy of 
the Organisation the Governing Body approved a proposal that 
the Conference should be called on to restate the essential aims of 
the Organisation in the light of the broadening of the horizon 
which has taken place since the general principles set forth in 
Article 41 of the Constitution of the Organisation were formulated 
in 1919 Chapter I of this Report indicates the points which it is 
thought that such a restatement of the aims of the Organisation 
should cover, suggests that the most appropriate form for such a 
statement would be a solemn declaration, and contains a suggested 
text of such a declaration with a commentary indicating the con¬ 
siderations in the light of which this text has been drafted 

The Governing Body also contemplated that Item I of the Agenda 
will afford the Conference an opportunity to review the position 
of the International Labour Organisation in relation to the develop¬ 
ing picture of post-war international organisation The I L O has 
been authoritatively referred to as the major instrument for giving 
effect to the fifth principle of the Atlantic Charter, which pledges 
“the fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic 
field with the object of securing for all improved labour standards, 
economic advancement, and social security” It is clearly essential 
that the Conference should examine the implications of this re¬ 
sponsibility and its bearing upon the question of the relations be¬ 
tween the I L O and other international bodies Chapter 11 there¬ 
fore discusses the place of the International Labour Organisation 
in international economic and social reconstruction and its rela¬ 
tions with other international institutions 

The question placed upon the Agenda includes the programme 
as well as the general policy of the Organisation Under this head 
It seems appropriate to outline some of the questions which appear 
to be becoming ripe for early action by the Organisation and might 
well be included in the agenda of further sessions of the Conference 
during the next few years or dealt with through some of the more 
specialised machinery of the Organisation during the same period 
Chapter III therefore indicates some of the problems which might 
usefully receive consideration through the machinery of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation during the years of reconstruction 
lying immediately ahead 
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The Governing Eody decided when fixing the Agenda that the 
Office should include in the present Report proposals for measures 
designed to render more effective the functioning of the Organisa¬ 
tion The proposals submitted by the Office are contained m Chap¬ 
ters IV and V Chapter IV discusses in general terms the steps 
which should be taken to strengthen the Organisation by measures 
such as the improvement of the machinery of the I L O for dealing 
with questions of employment policy, the organisation of industrial 
committees, the more effective representation of agriculture in 
the counsels of the I L O , the development of regional activities, 
and the improvement of the present arrangements in regard to the 
adoption, ratification and application of Conventions For the 
most part the proposals contained in this chapter will have to be 
implemented by successive decisions taken over a period of time 
and cannot be effectively put into force by the adoption of resolu¬ 
tions by the Conference at its present Session, though the adop¬ 
tion of such resolutions may in some cases be of value as a formula¬ 
tion of principles which should be followed in developing the policy 
of the Organisation Chapter V contains the text of a suggested 
resolution formulating the constitutional practice of the Organisa¬ 
tion in respect of certain matters, including the membership of 
the Organisation, with a commentary explaining the reasons for 
the various provisions embodied m the suggested text Some of 
the provisions which it is suggested might be included in such a 
resolution represent steps towards the implementation of the more 
general proposals outlined in Chapters II and IV, others of them 
represent a codification of existing practice Chapter V also suggests 
the adoption of a resolution concerning certain of the facilities 
necessary for the smooth working of the Organisation as an effective 
instrument of international collaboration 

Chapter VI discusses the financial arrangements necessary to 
enable the International Labour Organisation to discharge effec¬ 
tively the responsibilities committed to it and the problem of the 
financial autonomy of the Organisation 

In including the question of the future policy, programme and 
status of the International Labour Organisation m the Agenda 
of the Conference, the Governing Body did not contemplate that 
the Conference should aim at the adoption of Conventions or 
Recommendations but rather that, in general, it should formulate 
its conclusions in a series of resolutions, the restatement of the 
essential aims of the Organisation taking the special form of a 
solemn declaration The proposals contained in this Report are 
therefore framed with a view to the adoption by the Conference 
of such resolutions 
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In general, the proposals contained or adumbrated in the Report 
involve issues of major policy and will doubtless be considered by 
the Conference both in plenary session and through a committee 
constituted for the purpose In view of the character of the pro¬ 
posed solemn declaration suggested in Chapter I and the proposed 
resolutions suggested in Chapter V it would seem appropriate 
that they should be referred to the Drafting Committee of the 
Conference before final adoption 
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CHAPTER I 


THE AIMS AND PURPOSES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION 

The events culminating in the Second World War have produced 
in many countries a revaluation of the objectives of economic 
policy A new social emphasis has been the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristic of the statements of policy which statesmen from a wide 
range of countries and of every shade of political thought have had 
occasion to make during the war years Regarding questions of 
pace and method there naturally continue to be substantial differ¬ 
ences of opinion, but the general proposition that economic policy 
IS to be regarded as essentially a means for the achievement of 
certain social objectives has secured a degree of agreement v'hich 
measures the extent of the response which men’s minds have al¬ 
ready made to the challenge of two world wars within a generation 
separated from each other by the most devastating and tragic 
economic depression in the history of industrial civilisation There 
is a grim determination in all lands that these things shall not recur, 
and that the economic disorders and distresses which played some 
part in producing the present conflict shall be attacked with a 
degree of resolution, understanding and solidarity commensurate 
with the needs of the times 

This determination has already found expression in international 
statements of policy of an authoritative character Of the four 
freedoms proclaimed by President Roosevelt on 6 January 1941, 
which bv general consent have acquired the status of the battle- 
cry of the United Nations, “The third is freedom from want, which 
translated into world terms, means economic understandings 
which will secure to every nation a healthy peacetime life for its 
inhabitants—everywhere in the world” 

Of the eight common principles announced in the Atlantic Charter 
and since subscribed to by the forty-four United Nations, three 
define a common approach to international social and economic 
problems These principles are as follows 

Fourth, they wil! endeavour, with due respect for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
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access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosperity 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all nations 
in the economic field with the object of securing for all improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see estab¬ 
lished a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men 
m all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want 

These three principles were endorsed unanimously by the Con¬ 
ference of the International Labour Organisation, held in New 
York and Washington in October-November 1941, which pledged 
the full co-operation of the International Labour Organisation 
in their implementation 

The economic foundations on which progress towards the attain¬ 
ment of the objectives set forth in the Atlantic Charter must be 
built have since been further indicated in the Mutual Aid Agree¬ 
ments concluded between the United States of America and some 20 
countries These provide that the terms and conditions of the 
final determination of the benefits to be provided in return for 
lend-lease aid shall be such as not to burden commerce between 
the countries concerned “but to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations between them and the betterment of world¬ 
wide economic relations”, and shall to that end include provision 
for agreed action— 

open to participation by all countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, 
by appropriate international and domestic measures, of production, employment, 
and the exchange and consumption of goods, which are the material foundations 
of the liberty and welfare of all peoples, to the elimination of all forms of dis¬ 
criminatory treatment m international commerce, and to the reduction of tariffs 
and other trade barriers, and, m general, to the attainment of all the economic 
objectives set forth m the Joint Declaration made on August 12, 1941, by the 
President of the United States of America and the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom 

Since the social objectives of the free peoples were set on record, 
and an outline of the economic means of attaining them was sketched, 
in the Atlantic Charter and the Mutual Aid Agreements, the 
clarification of policy has proceeded a considerable distance States¬ 
men of opposing parties and conflicting views have formulated 
their respective standpoints in a wide range of countries Out of 
the maelstrom of discussion and debate there has emerged a sub¬ 
stantial measure of common agreement regarding objectives 
Full employment at fair pay, better nutrition, better housing, 
better medical services, fuller equality of educational opportunity, 
adequate family allowances, more ample provision for old age. 
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disability, and widows and orphans, proper recreational facilities 
for all classes in the community and especially for the young, 
higher standards of health, safety, welfare and leisure in industry, 
more assured prosperity and a higher level of amenities in agri¬ 
culture—these are the things that a growing body of opinion in 
every country, and in every political party, regards as an essential 
part of the civilised standard of life which every citizen is entitled 
to expect the community to make it reasonably possible for him 
to attain These are the social claims which the common man, 
whose conception of the possible has been vastly enlarged by two 
world wars, now expects the economic system to satisfy The 
problem of post-war economic reconstruction is that of determining 
how these social claims are to be met—irrespective of class, creed, 
race or sex, and in countries of very various economic traditions 
and problems and in very varying stages of economic development 
To this problem the statesmanship of all the free countries is, 
to the extent permitted by the prior claims of immediate military 
preoccupations, increasingly addressing itself, as is evidenced by a 
long series of national and international discussions and decisions 
In the context of these evolving policies it has clearly become 
desirable that the International Labour Organisation should re¬ 
formulate the aims and purposes which it will pursue in the period 
into which the world is now moving All that has happened since 
1919 has given added force to the basic philosophy of international 
affairs proclaimed by the Constitution of the Organisation, and there 
IS nothing in the terms in which that philosophy was expressed 
in the Constitution which one would wish to abrogate or qualify 
in the light of subsequent experience But the world having moved 
forward, the Organisation can now move forward with it, or pre¬ 
ferably somewhat in advance of it, and the time would accordingly 
appear to have come for the adoption of a new statement of general 
principles on the lines of Article 41 of the Constitution of the Organ¬ 
isation, which would constitute, as Article 41 did m 1919, a social 
mandate setting certain goals before the Organisation and represent¬ 
ing a pledge by the Members of the Organisation to co-operate 
for the attainment of those goals 

It IS suggested that such a restatement of the aims and purposes 
of the International Labour Organisation could most appropriately 
take the form of a solemn declaration by the Conference The 
adoption of such a declaration would serve to mark a turning 
point in the history of the Organisation by reformulating its objec¬ 
tives in the new perspective of a changed world situation For 
this purpose none of the traditional procedures of the Organisa¬ 
tion IS altogether appropriate The amendment of the Constitu- 
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tion of the Organisation is a cumbersome process, involving ratifica¬ 
tion by three fourths of the Members of the Organisation, inclu¬ 
ding all the States whose representatives compose the Council of 
the League of Nations, it is unnecessary to have recourse to so 
elaborate and protracted a procedure in order to accomplish the 
purpose in view Nor would the form of a Convention or of a Re¬ 
commendation be appropriate, since the essential purpose of a 
Convention is to create reciprocal obligations between the Members 
ratifying it, and that of a Recommendation to afford guidance 
for the national policies of Members, rather than to define the 
aims and purposes of the Organisation A resolution, on the other 
hand, would fall short of the requirements of the occasion Although 
the International Labour Conference itself has never adopted a 
solemn declaration, such declarations have been adopted by two 
Conferences convened under the auspices of the Organisation, the 
Second Labour Conference of American States and the First Inter- 
American Social Security Conference, for purposes similar to that 
for which the adoption of such a declaration by the International 
Labour Conference is now suggested It would of course be desir¬ 
able that the declaration should be regarded as having the status 
of a solemn commitment by the Members of the Organisation as 
well as that of a pronouncement by the Conference The steps 
which might be taken to secure this result are discussed at the 
end of the present chapter 


It will he convenient to set forth paragraph by paragraph a suggest¬ 
ed text for the proposed declaration, accompanied by a brief ex¬ 
planation of the purpose of each paragraph The complete text 
of the proposed declaration is given at the end of this Report 

PROPOSED DECLARATION CONCERNING THE AIMS AND PURPOSES 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 

The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation, 
meeting in its Twenty-sixth Session in Philadelphia, hereby adopts, 
this day of in 

the year nineteen hundred and forty-four, the present Declaration of 
the aims and purposes of the International Labour Organisation and 
of the principles which should inspire the policy of its Members 


This paragraph, while mainly formal, draws attention at the 
outset to the interdependence of the aims and purposes of the 
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International Labour Organisation and the policies of its Members 
It is through Its Members that the action of the Organisation 
becomes effective, and unless their national policies arc systematic¬ 
ally directed towards the attainment of the aims and purposes of 
the Organisation no international action which it is wuthin the power 
of the Organisation to take will suffice to translate those aims and 
purposes into concrete achievement expressed in the well-being 
of individual human lives 

The Conference reaffirms the fundamental principles on which 
the Organisation is based and, in particular that labour is not a com¬ 
modity, that freedom of expression and of association are essential 
to sustained progress, that poveity anywhere lonstilutes a danger to 
prosperity everywhere, and that accordingly the war against want, 
while it requires to be carried on with unrelenting vigour within each 
nation, equally requires continuous and concerted international effort 
in which the representatives of ivorkers ani employers, enjoying equal 
status with those of Governments, join with them in free discussion 
and democratic decision with a view to the piomotion of the lommon 
welfare 

This paragraph realfiims the fundamental principles on which 
the International Labour Oiganisation is based, as set forth m 
the Preamble and Article 41 of the Cronstitution and exemplified 
in its whole constitutional structure, and chaws s|)pcial attention 
to the fundamental principle that labour is not a commodity and 
to the fact that freedom of association, which is a corollary of this 
principle, is the cornerstone of the democratic structure of the 
Organisation The affirmation of tiic indivisibility of the prosperity 
of all peoples broadens m the light of s ibscquent experience the 
declaration contained m the Preamble to the Constitution that the 
failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labour con¬ 
stitutes an obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to 
improve the conditions in their own countries The paragraph 
emphasises that international effort can be successful only if it is 
continuous and concerted and re-emphasises that international 
action cannot be successful m the absence of vigorous national 
action It reaffirms the basic constitutional piinciple on which 
the International Labour Oiganisation is founded—the participa¬ 
tion of representatives of workers and employers, enjoying equal 
status with those of Governments, in free discussion and democratic 
decision directed to the promotion of the common welfare—and 
by so doing asserts the importance of such participation for the suc¬ 
cessful handling of the problems of the future 
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Believing that experience has fully demonstrated the truth of the 
statement in the Preamble to the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation that lasting peace can he established only if it 
IS based on social justice, the Conference affirms that all human beings, 
irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the right to pursue both their 
material well-being and their spiritual development in conditions of 
freedom and dignity, of economic security and equal opportunity, 
that the attainment of the conditions in which this shall be possible 
must constitute the central atm of national and international policy, 
and that all policies and measures, in particular those of an economic 
and financial character, must be judged in this light and accepted 
only in so far as they may be held to promote and not to hinder the 
achievement of this fundamental objective 

This paragraph is designed to indicate the manner in which the 
concept of social justice on which the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation was based has broadened during the intervening quarter 
of a century 

The events of the intervening years have made it particularly 
desirable to affirm that all human beings have certain common 
rights, irrespective of race, creed or sex, thus disavowing utterly 
the policies of discrimination which have brought so much misery 
to the world under Axis rule and should clearly be eliminated 
from the practice of all democratic States 

They have also made it desirable to broaden the conception of 
the elimination of inhumane conditions of labour into that of the 
elimination of economic insecurity, while stating this conception 
in close relationship with that of equality of opportunity, and 
emphasising that freedom and dignity are necessary accompani¬ 
ments of both It IS in seeking the combination of freedom and 
dignity with economic security and equal opportunity that the 
democracies differ from those who have been prepared to seek a 
measure of economic security at the price of slavery 

The paragraph concludes by stating the keynote of the social 
thinking which has emerged from the world’s ordeal, that the 
attainment of conditions m which men can exercise the human 
rights which have been postulated “must constitute the central 
aim of national and international policy’’ in the light of which all 
policies and measures must be judged The words suggested are 
an attempt to express concisely the general consensus of opinion 
m this sense resulting from the discussions of the New York Con¬ 
ference, which was summed up by President Roosevelt, when 
addressing the Conference, in the remark “We have learned too 
well that social problems and economic problems are not separate 
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watertight compartments m the international any more than 
in the national sphere In international, as in national affairs, 
economic policy can no longer be an end in itself It is merely a 
means for achieving social objectives ” Mr Ernest Bevin struck 
a similar keynote for the proceedings of the Ninety-first Session 
of the Governing Body when he said in opening the proceedings 
“Victory, when it comes, will be a victory won by all the people, 
and the peace that is made must be a peace for the peoples—one 
which has predominantly in mind the needs and hopes of the 
masses” 

The Conference declares that tt li accordingly a responsibility of the 
International Labour Organisation to scrutini'-c all international 
economic and financial policies and measures in the light of this funda¬ 
mental objective and that in discharging the tasks entrusted lo it the 
International Labour Organisation may consider all relevant economic 
and financial factors and include in its decisions and recommenda¬ 
tions any provisions which it considers appropriate 

This paragraph draws certain conclusions from the principle 
that social objectives constitute the criterion in the light of which 
economic and financial policies and measures must henceforth 
be judged 

The paragraph acknowledges that it is a responsibility of the 
International Labour Organisation to scrutinise all internanonal 
economic and financial measures from the social angle This re¬ 
sponsibility was formulated in preliminary terms m the resolution 
on post-war emergency and reconstruction measures adopted at 
the New York Conference, which entrusted the Organisation with 
the duty of giving “authoritative expression to the social objectives 
confided to it, in the rebuilding of a peaceful world upon the basis 
of ‘improved labour standards, economic advancement and social 
security’ ” Its nature and utility were sketched in fuller detail 
by the Acting Director during the London meeting of the Emer¬ 
gency Committee in April 1942, in the following terms, which met 
with general approval from the Committee 

It IS not possible, in my view, for this Organisation to dissociate itself 
from a direct and major interest m those economic and financial settlements, 
because whether those economic and financial settlements are good or bad will 
very largely determine whether or not this Organisation can secure its social aims 
There is nothing new in that This Organisation has claimed since the very 
beginning, although continually with a louder and more determined voice, that 
it should have its say in international financial and economic settlements 

A theoretical economic solution, however perfect it may be in terms of 
economic theory, will not work if, because its social consequences have been 
neglected, it produces so much social unrest that the people who are supposed 
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to live under it refuse to work it Equally, you cannot solve your social problems 
unless you have a world economic and financial system which will make it finan¬ 
cially and economically possible to meet the social needs 

It IS of the greatest importance that if sane economic policies can be 
elaborated or discovered, and if Governments can be brought to agree to apply 
them, this Organisation should put the whole weight of its prestige, influence, 
and support, behind them, because here again we have the experience of the last 
twenty years, which shows that you can get agreement and you can get those 
principles laid down and accepted, but you do not always get them applied, or 
you get them applied for six or eight months or a year and then something happens 
which makes their application more difficult and the Governments recede from 
them, and you are back again where you started 

I think that that process happened m the past very largely because it had not 
been possible to put the weight of organised public opinion, understanding those 
solutions and realising their value, not only behind them as solutions which ought 
to be adopted but continuously behind their application That, in general terms, 
is both the interest of this Organisation in the economic and financial settlements 
which may be made and the importance of its relationship to them, in the sense 
that if world public opinion does not prep them up, then, although they may be 
built up, they may within a short time fall down 

. I therefore conceive of our function m this way, that we should leave the 
economists and the financial experts full freedom to elaborate the best proposals 
they can, but that it should be the function of this Organisation then to scrutinise 
those proposals at the stage at which they then are and to attempt to consider 
what would be their social consequences 

All these financial and economic proposals would be scrutinised by the 
International Labour Organisation in order to see whether any of them are of 
such a character as to run counter to the social effort of this Organisation That 
is the negative aspect of it 

From the positive aspect, they should be scrutinised to sec whether they are 
proposals of a kind which will give the maximum opportunity for seeking the 
fulfilment of our social aims, and whether the Governing Body or the Emergency 
Committee would have any suggestions to make as to how they could be improved, 
such suggestions to be considered by the competent authorities Ihen, if those 
proposals should go forward, s.iy to the pc'ace conference or to the reconstruction 
conference or to the Governments for action, or to the United Nations, they 
would go forward also from the International Labour Organisation with the 
backing of this Organisation, and with the promise that this Organisation would 
secure for them in its own interest and in the interest of the workers, and in the 
interest of securing those social improvements which we all desire, all the support 
possible so that not only should they be put into effective application but that 
application should be sustained through those difficulties which will certainly 
arise, and w'hich will lead to the danger of Governments receding from the kind 
of policy which they may originally have adopted 

Particularly emphatic support for this policy was expressed by 
the representative of the United States Government, Mr Carter 
Goodrich, who quoted a passage from his instructions stating that 
“It IS of particular importance that the International Labour 
Organisation, representing labour and industry as well as the 
Governments of many nations, be in a position to give its informed 
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and considered opinion on the social and economic principles and 
measures which should be embodied in the post-war settlement, 
particularly as they bear on the attainment of full employment 
and a rising standard of living”, and described “as the central 
principle of the New York Conference” that “the I L O must 
be equipped to state its position in the economic field” The value 
of such scrutiny by the Organisation of international economic 
and financial policies and measures was also generally acknowledged 
at the 91st Session of the Governing Body, in the course of which 
the British Foreign Secrctar\, Mr Anthony Eden, addressing 
the Governing Bod>, reaftirmed an earlier statement that he would 
like to see the 1 L O became the mam international instrument for 
giving effect to Article 5 of the Atlantic Charter and said ‘‘Your 
Organisation will no doubt scrutinise plans for economic and 
financial reconstruction from the point of view of the social objec¬ 
tives at which you aim, and in doing this vou will help to make 
sure that we steadilv pursue the road which the United Nations 
have chosen to travel” 

By discharging this responsibihtv the International Labour 
Organisation can, it is believed, make a major contribution to 
the solution of the complex problems of the 3ears which he before 
us For a generation or more to come the repercussions of the two 
world wars will constitute a dominant element in the preoccupa¬ 
tions of social and economic statesmanship Polities as far-reathing 
as will be required to deal with problems of readjustment on the 
scale of those arising from the war cannot be elTectivelv imple¬ 
mented by governmental action over substantial periods unless 
they enjoy the considered and sustained support of a preponder¬ 
ance of the organised social forces in the community Difficulties 
are bound to arise in implementing any such policies, and Govern¬ 
ments will be spurred to overcome such difficulties rather than to 
recede from policies based on long-range views only if there is a 
widespread conviction on the part of workers and employers that 
the policies being pursued have been wisely framed and are directed 
towards a social objective which justifies such immediate sacrifices 
of vested or other limited interests as may be necessary This con¬ 
viction will exist only if high economic policy and strategy is formu¬ 
lated with due regard to the views of responsible representatives 
of workers and employers and is regularly interpreted to, and 
exposed to criticism by, such responsible representatives as the 
process of formulating it proceeds It will quickly be dissipated 
unless the social objectives which have been formulated in general 
terms are given a precision which inspires confidence in both the 
sincerity with which they have been advocated and the practic- 
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ability of the methods whereby it is proposed to attain them 
The world is weary of vague pledges of new orders Rightly and 
properly the public demand today is for concrete plans for human 
betterment By scrutinising economic and financial policies as 
they develop the International Labour Organisation can add its 
weight to the endeavour to ensure that the policies adopted by 
Governments deserve the public support without which they can¬ 
not be made effective over long periods, and that policies deserving 
such support do not fail to receive it through any inadequate ex¬ 
planation of their origins and purpose to organised labour and 
organised management 

The proposed jiaragrajih also aehnow ledges that m chscharging 
the tasks entrusted to it the International Labour Oiganisation 
may consider all relevant economic and (inancial factors and 
include in its decisions and recommendations any provisions which 
it considers appropriate It was suggested by the workers’ group 
during the 91st Session of the Governing Body that the Constitu¬ 
tion of the Organisation should be amended with a view to affirm¬ 
ing Its competence to deal with economic questions, but as no new 
principle is involved, and the Constitution of the Organisation 
establishes a framework through whitii its Members e.in ro-o]xrate 
in respect of economic questions to the fullest extent to which they 
are prepared to accept the Organisation as an appropriate instrument 
for the purpose, it would seem unnecessarv to amend the Constitiition 
for this purpose The mc'usion of a ttfeience^ to tiv' matter in 
the proposed declaration would be sufficient to remove any mis¬ 
understanding on the subject The Organisation has frequently 
reviewed economic and financial factors when discharging tasks 
entrusted to it, and it has on a number of occasions included pro¬ 
visions relating to economic and financial matters in its decisions 
and recommendations, notably in the series of resolutions on econo¬ 
mic policy which it adopted during the depression and in the Public 
Works (National Planning) Recommendation, 1937, which includes 
provisions concerning financial policy There was a general con¬ 
sensus of opinion at the New York Conference that the Organisa¬ 
tion must be concerned with the economic foundations of social 
policy to a greater extent in the future than in the past, and the in¬ 
clusion of a reference to the subject in the proposed declaration 
will serve to emphasise that there are no fixed or rigid limits to 
the competence of the Organisation but that it is in a position 
to assume without constitutional difficulty whatever responsibili¬ 
ties in the economic field it may be appropriate to entrust to it 
from time to time 
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Among the matters to which urgent attention should be given by 
the International Labour Organisation, the Conference attaches special 
importance to the following 

At this point the proposed text proceeds to indicate the main 
great fields of policy which are of special concern to the Organisa¬ 
tion and should receive its urgent attention with a view to the 
attainment of the general purposes indicated m the earlier para¬ 
graphs 

In attempting to indicate these fields of action, the Office has 
been guided primarily by the consideration that a declaration 
of the aims and purposes of the Organisation should embody broad 
principles of long-term importance which are generally acceptable 
to all elements in the Organisation Such a declaration will be 
essentially a pledge that the policies of the Organisation and of 
Its Members will be consistentlv directed over a period of years 
towards the attainment of certain ends Such a pledge can be 
fulfilled through the changes of circumstance which arc bound to 
be of unusually frequent occurrence during a peiiod of profound 
uncertainties only if it expresses the fixed resolve of all elements 
in the Organisation It must therefore be expressed in the broadest 
terms and while unequivocal in character must necessarily avoid 
detail and be confined to matters in respect of which there is likely 
to be general agreement within the Organisation 

On the basis of the above criteria it is suggested that the first 
question which should be mentioned in the list is 

The maintenance of full employment and rainng of standards 
of living 

Among the immediate objectives of social and economic policy 
that of full employment has increasingly assumed the central place 
During two world wars the highly industrialised States have 
achieved full employment as a means of maximising their armed 
strength These supreme efforts called forth by crises of national 
survival have not been matched by any continuity of policy designed 
to remove the occasion for such efforts Throughout the mter-war 
period unemployment was the major social curse of the highly in¬ 
dustrialised States In January 1933, the date of the assumption 
of power by the Nazi r6gime in Germany, the volume of unemploy¬ 
ment in that country exceeded 6 million persons Over 13 million 
were unemployed at the same time in the United States, almost 
2 Y 2 million in Great Britain, almost \Yi million in Italy, and nearly 
half a million in Japan In these figures is to be found part of the 
explanation for the history of the succeeding years The employ¬ 
ment problem which will arise on the morrow of the war will be 
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on a scale far exceeding any with which we were familiar during 
the inter-war period Although no precise estimate of the size of 
the problem is possible owing to the number of unknown factors 
in the situation, it is apparent that towards the end of and during 
the years immediately following the war the reabsorption into 
civilian pursuits of the vast majority of the millions of men and 
women serving in the armed forces or engaged in war production 
will constitute the major task of economic statesmanship Society 
will insist on the provision for these men and women of work of 
social value which will enable them to earn a living for themselves 
and their dependants and to make a useful contribution to the 
life of the community The days in which the State could consider 
that its duties were discharged if it provided some minimum in¬ 
come for the unemployed through insurance or otherwise have 
gone forever 1 he right to subsist, the right not to die of starvation, 
can no longer be regarded as exhausting the claims of the individual 
upon the modern State Men and women will no longer tolerate 
an organisation of society under which those who arc willing and 
anxious to work are obliged to forfeit their self-respect by remain¬ 
ing idle through the critical years during which we must rebuild 
our shattered civilisation No political or economic system which 
fails to solve the problem of full emjDloymcnt will be acceptable 
to a world which has learned the potentialities of governmental 
action during two world wars The hardy virtues of work, thrift 
and self-reliance have lost nothing of their old importance, but 
in the complex industrialised societies of modern times they are 
utterly inadequate to ensure reasonable opportunities for the in¬ 
dividual or the maintenance of decent standards of well-being 
throughout society The expression “the right to work” is no 
doubt an over-simphfication of the problems involved, but it states 
in simple and forceful terms the most elementary of the social 
claims which modern society is called upon to meet 

In the proposed text the maintenance of full employment is 
linked with the raising of standards of living Full employment 
was secured in Germany at the price of slavery and as a preliminary 
to conquest The proposed text is designed to emphasise that the 
full employment sought by the International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion IS full employment for welfare and not full employment for 
warfare 

The text is not intended to suggest that the International Labour 
Organisation can or should assume exclusive (or even, m respect 
of a number of aspects of the problem, primary) responsibility for 
the maintenance of full employment and the raising of standards 
of living 
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On the one hand, there are certain political conditions which must 
be fulfilled in order to make possible the attainment of social ends 
by economic policies Economic prosperity and social justice 
cannot be assured in a world where political strains involve a stand¬ 
ing menace of war The Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation rightly affirms that lasting peace “can be established 
only if It is based upon social justice” It is equally true, and has 
indeed been consistently maintained bv those responsible for direct¬ 
ing the policies of the International Labour Organisation that 
social justice can be attained only on the basis of assured peace 
The peace-loving peoples of the world must letam both the power 
or the will, and must establish and support the necessary machinery, 
to maintain international public order if the> wish to be free to 
devote their energies to improving the well-being of their home¬ 
steads and townships Without political security, based on the 
harnessing of power as the servant of welfare, it will be impossible 
to pursue effectively long-range policies directed towards the 
maintenance of full emplo\ment and a rising standard of living 
To spell out this truth with a wealth of detailed illustration would 
be supererogatory at the height of the second world war 

On the other hand, as is pointed out in the penultimate paragraph 
of the suggested text of the proposed declaration, a whole series of 
economic and financial measures, with which the International 
Labour Organisation should be associated but for which it cannot, 
and should not attempt to, assume primary responsibility, will 
be necessary for the maintenance of full employment and the raising 
of standards of living and an important part of the necessary action 
can be taken only in the national field 

It IS suggested that the reference to the maintenance of full em¬ 
ployment and the raising of standards of living should be com¬ 
pleted by a reference to 

The employment of workers in the occupations in which they can 
have the satisfaction of giving the fullest measure of their skill and 
attainments and make their greatest contribution to the common well¬ 
being and, as a means to the attainment of this end, the provision 
under adequate guarantees for all concerned of facilities for training 
and the transfer of labour, including migration for employment and 
settlement 

This clause states a further corollary to the conception of full 
employment, to wit that the worker is not fully employed unless 
he IS employed in a manner which enables him to give the fullest 
measure of his skill and attainments and make his greatest contribu¬ 
tion to the common well-being 

The clause also recognises the importance which the mobility of 
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skills has assumed in a period of rapid technological development, 
and the key significance of the human factor in all plans to pro¬ 
mote greater mobility of labour This problem is to be considered 
at the present Session of the Conference, as a problem of the transi¬ 
tion from war to peace, under Item 111 of the Agenda, and sugges¬ 
tions for further consideration of the subject by the Organisation 
are outlined in Chapter III 

The clause also refers to migration for employment and for 
settlement under adequate guarantees for all concerned, subjects 
which were dealt with by the Organisation throughout the inter- 
war period, were particularly intensive during the years im¬ 
mediately preceding the war and have an important bearing on 
the problem of full employment 

The appheatwn of pohetes tn regard to wages and earning^, hours 
and other condiUons of work calculated to ensure a jud share of the 
fruit's of progress to all, and the assurance of a mmtmum hving wage 
to all tn need of such protection 

This clause refers to a broad field of action with which the Con¬ 
ference IS specially familiar, since it embraces a particularly im¬ 
portant part of the work accomplished by the Organisation during 
the inter-war period Working conditions will continue to be a 
major preoccupation of the International Labour Organisation in 
the future, and the innumerable subdivisions of the subject will 
come before the Conference as occasion may require in the future 
as in the past 

The clause is not limited to wage earners, but includes salaried 
employees and independent workers 

The criterion that a just share of the fruits of progress should be 
ensured to the worker is that which was adopted by the Conference 
during the thirties when discussing the reduction of hours of work 

No attempt is made to specify in the declaration any particular 
level of hours, as experience has shown that under present conditions 
of technological development any figure is likely to become rapidly 
out of date in the industries with the most modern technical equip¬ 
ment, while remaining an objective for future effort in industries 
which are technically less advanced It therefore appears prefer¬ 
able to state the general principle that the worker is entitled to 
his just share of the fruits of progress rather than to endeavour to 
prescribe a limit of hours 

The clause applies the same principle to wages and earnings, 
and to other conditions of work, and recognises the need for a 
minimum living wage for those too weak to secure it for themselves 
by such methods as collective bargaining 
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The effective recognition of the right of collective bargaining, the 
co-operation of management and labour in the continuous improve¬ 
ment of productive efficiency, and the collaboration of workers and 
employers in the initiation and application of social and economic 
measures 

The significance of the right of collective bargaining is stated in 
a current publication of the International Labour Office in the 
following terms 

The right to organise democratically without interference by employers and 
to bargain collectively through representatives of his own choosing are essentials 
without which, in an industrialised society, the worker is at an impossible dis¬ 
advantage and the orderly development of satisfactory mdustrial relations un¬ 
attainable In large-scale industry wages and other conditions of work are nor¬ 
mally governed by either collective agreement or some form of State regulation, 
and the method of collective agreement permits of greater flexibility, readier 
adaptation to changing needs, and more industrial self-government than that of 
legislative regulation Basic standards, the essential character of which is that 
they are designed to be universal and permanent, are rarely adequately established 
by collective agreements, such agreements must therefore be regarded as supple¬ 
mentary to and not a substitute for basic labour legislation, but subject to this 
limitation they constitute one of the main instruments for implementing in the 
relations between employer and employee the objectives set forth above ' 

The clause also refers to the importance of the co-operation of 
management and labour in the continuous improvement of pro¬ 
ductive efficiency, a matter in respect of which there have been 
far-reaching developments in certain countries during the war 
which augur well for the future if they can be maintained as a 
foundation for further progress in the post-war years 

It concludes with a reference to the wider responsibilities which 
the trade unions, and the corresponding organisations of employers, 
have been called upon to discharge increasingly in modern times 
and especially during the war—responsibilities which include 
advising in the preparation of social legislation, participating in 
Its administration, collaborating in the formulation and execution 
of economic policies, and sharing in the organisation of national 
defence As was said in The IL 0 and Reconstruction, 

Industrial associations of employers and workers have now become an integral 
part of the structure of the modern democratic State It is now recognised 

that social and economic problems cannot be considered or dealt with in isolation 
If the social objective is to be the fundamental element of policy, the association 
of employers’ and workers' organisations with all phases of the initiation and 
application of economic and social policy becomes not only desirable but indeed 
indispensable 

* International Labour Office Conshtuhonal Provtstons concerning So¬ 
cial and Economic Policy (Montreal, 1944), pp xvi-xvii 
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Suggestions for further consideration by the International Labour 
Organisation of collective bargaining and related subjects are con¬ 
tained in Chapter III of this Report and the possibility of more 
extensive recourse to collective agreements as a method of applica¬ 
tion of international labour Conventions is discussed in Chapter 
IV 

The extension to the whole population of social security measures 
providing a basic income in case of inability to work or to obtain work, 
and providing comprehensive medical care 

This clause states the basic principle underlying current social 
security plans Proposals for the progressive implementation of 
this principle are being submitted to the present Session of the 
Conference under Item IV of the Agenda 

The provision of adequate protection for the life and health of workers 
in all occupations 

This clause recognises the importance of an adequate programme 
of industrial health and industrial safety measures There has 
been a great increase m public interest in this field in recent years 
and the International Labour Organisation can do much to pro¬ 
mote further progress Detailed suggestions for action by the 
Organisation are contained in Chapter III 

Provision for child welfare and maternity protection, and the pro¬ 
vision of adequate nutrition, housing and facilities for recreation 
and culture 

Child welfare and maternity protection, with both of which the 
Organisation has been concerned continuously from the outset, 
will be of special importance in a period in which it will be necessary 
to counteract the effects of malnutrition, haidship and neglect 
during the war and reverse the demographic trends resulting from 
Nazi policy 

The concern of the Organisation with matters such as nutrition, 
housing and facilities for recreation and culture has grown out of 
Its experience that labour legislation in the old narrow sense “is 
only a very partial remedy for the social evils which the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation was created to combat”, an experience 
which, as was recorded by Mr Harold Butler in his Director’s 
Report for 1938 with the general approval of the Conference, has 
resulted in a broadening of its outlook till “its horizon embraces 
all those wider questions which are inherent in the vast problems 
of stabilising employment and lifting the standard of life to more 
civilised levels everywhere" 
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The Organisation has taken an active interest in all of these 
matters for many years and suggestions for further steps in regard 
to them are contained in Chapter III of this Report 

The assurance of equality of educational and vocational opportunity 

This clause is inspired by the conviction which has been so widely 
voiced in recent years that "access for the workers’ children to 
education and training independent of the income level of the 
parents is fundamental to the future efficiency of the democratic 
State’’* as well as an inherent right of all its citizens as joint heirs 
to Its heritage of skills and culture 

It would seem desirable that any proposals which may be made 
for extending this enumeration of broad fields of action should be 
judged on the basis of the criteria followed in framing the proposals 
now submitted to the Conference It cannot be too strongly em¬ 
phasised that this part of the proposed declaration is not designed 
as a statement of a complete programme of action for the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation, but as an indication of a number 
of broad fields of action w'hich, it is reasonable to hope, will be uni¬ 
versally recognised to be of outstanding inipoitance and deserving 
of urgent attention A more detailed programme of action for the 
Organisation is outlined in Chapter III of this Report, and questions 
which are not of the first order of importance or the inclusion of 
which would involve controversy should, it is suggested, be in¬ 
cluded in that more detailed programme rather than in the text 
of the proposed declaration 

Confident that the fuller ahJ broader utilisation of the world's produc¬ 
tive resources necessary for the achievement of the objectives set forth in 
this Declaration can be secured by effective international and national 
action, including for example measures to avoid severe economic fluctua¬ 
tions, to maintain consumption at a high level, to ensure the productive 
investment of all savings, to promote the economic and social advance¬ 
ment of the less developed regions of the world, to assure greater stability 
in world prices of primary products, and to promote a high and steady 
volume of international trade, the Conference pledges the full co-opera¬ 
tion of the International Labour Organisation with such international 
bodies as may be entrusted with a share of the responsibility for this 
great task and for the promotion of the health, education and well¬ 
being of all peoples 

1 his paragraph recognises that the attainment of the objectives 
set forth in the proposed declaration presupposes a fuller and 
broader utilisation of the world’s productive resources, but is de- 

* International Labour Office The I L O and Reconstruction (Montreal, 
1941), p 101 
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Signed to express a sober confidence that this condition can be 
fulfilled by vigorous and effectively co-ordinated international and 
national action 

It gives a number of illustrations of the action required for this 
purpose, but does not attempt any exhaustive survey The illustra¬ 
tions given are selected from among matters in which the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation has taken a special interest in view 
of their far-reaching bearing on the attainment of its objectives 
The desirability of including any further illustrations which may be 
proposed should be determined, it is suggested, in the light of the 
criteria formulated above when discussing the various fields in 
which the I L O should be active, namely the intrinsic long-range 
importance of any suggested illustration and the probability of 
its being acceptable to all elements m the Conference 

In regard to the majority of the matters mentioned, other inter¬ 
national organisations arc likely to have the primary responsibility 
for the necessary international action, and the paragraph therefore 
concludes by pledging the co-operation of the Organisation with 
such international bodies as may be entrusted with a share of the 
responsibility for taking such action It also includes a pledge 
that the International Labour Organisation will co-operate with 
such international bodies as may be established to promote the 
health, education and well-being of all peoples The methods by 
which such co-operation can be made effective and the part which 
the International Labour Organisation is equipped to play in rela¬ 
tion to other international bodies are discussed at greater length 
in the following chapter 

The Conference affirms that the principles set forth in thu Declara¬ 
tion are fully applicable to all peoples everywhere and that while the 
manner of their application must he determined with due regard to 
the stage of social and economic development reached by each people, 
their progressive application to peoples who are still dependent, as well 
as to those who have already achieved self-government, is a matter of 
concern to the whole civilised world 

This paragraph affirms the universality of application of the 
principles set forth in the declaration, it recognises, as Article 41 
of the Constitution of the Organisation recognised, the relativity 
of standards and inevitability of gradualness in a world where 
variations of social and economic development are so great, but it 
affirms plainly that the progressive application of the principles 
enunciated is a matter of concern to the whole civilised world 
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The tasks which are indicated in the proposed declaration as 
the responsibility of tomorrow, a responsibility in which the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation will have an important share, are 
of a magnitude which might well lead the stoutest hearts to hesitate 
and quail The assets of which we dispose for the tasks of recon¬ 
struction arc, however, as unparalleled as the destruction which 
we have to repair On the material side alone the stimulus to de¬ 
velopment given by the war can be made to compensate for all 
that has been destroyed The expansion of the metal, the engineer¬ 
ing and above all the machine tool industries during the war will, 
if wise policies are pursued, prove an asset and not a liability 
These industries form the foundation of the whole industrial system 
and the strengthening of that foundation diould greatly facilitate 
the development of industry and the promotion of higher standards 
of life throughout the world The acquisition of new skills by 
labour should also facilitate the growth of new industries and the 
development of old, the number of persons in all parts of the world 
who have acquired a mechanical sense will have been enormously 
increased and a much larger proportion of the total labour force 
will have mastered more than one skill 1 he war will have enor¬ 
mously accelerated inventive processes, many new materials will 
have reached the stage of large-scale manufacture, the machinery 
in certain industries will have been modernised and greatly im¬ 
proved, the organisation of many concerns and of whole indu&*-ries 
will have been remodelled and costs reduced In terms of technical 
and social evolution the war has telescoped years into months and 
generations into years Aviation, radiolocation and television, 
light metals and plastics, prefabrication and dehydration, these 
are but the precursors of a new age which will add to the world’s 
wealth and welfare as coal and steel and the steam engine and 
electricity and internal combustion added to it in the fiast Nor 
IS the scale of the destruction which has been caused, the com¬ 
plete disruption of the world economic system wrecked by the 
two wars and the depression, and the progressive extension of the 
danger zones to hitherto sheltered parts of the earth, without sub¬ 
stantial compensating advantages Today we must rebuild because 
we can do no other We cannot be led astray by any mirage of good 
old days because most of us cannot remember any period within 
our lifetime to which we would willingly return Our unprecedented 
natural resources may therefore prove to be the least of our assets 
of reconstruction value The victory of freedom can be made the 
occasion for releasing moral energies capable of triumphing over 
privation and fatigue, over bewilderment and despair If unity 
of purpose can be achieved and maintained, if self-disciplme and 
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Vision continue to govern policy when victory is won, the civilisa¬ 
tion of the ages may yet go forward to build on the basis of the 
four freedoms a century of unparalleled progress throughout the 
world 


It remains to consider how the provisions of the suggested declara¬ 
tion could be given the character of a solemn commitment by the 
Members of the Organisation As the declaration is essentially 
a pledge to pursue certain policies and a recognition of the part 
to be played by the International Labour Organisation in the 
application of those policies, rather than an instrument stating 
obligations capable of precise legal definition, the ratification of 
a treaty would not appear to be indispensable for the purpose of 
constituting the desired commitment, but the terms of the declara¬ 
tion might appropriately, if a suitable opportunity should arise, 
be incorporated in some appropriate form in any general peace 
settlement which may be negotiated 

There is also another method of giving the proposed declaration 
the chaiactcr of a particularly solemn commitment which might 
be followed m certain countries It is pointed out in the Introduc¬ 
tion to the volume of ConsMuHonal Proiinons concerning Social 
and Economic Policy recently issued by the International Labour 
Office that it has become increasingly common in modern times for 
national constitutional instruments to formulate certain objectives 
of social and economic policy, and that during the period immedi¬ 
ately following the war a considerable number of countries are likely 
to adopt new national constitutions or revise their existing constitu¬ 
tions There may therefore be a considerable number of oppor¬ 
tunities, in countries in which such action would be consistent with 
national traditions, of expressing in national constitutional instru¬ 
ments approval of the principles set forth in the proposed declara¬ 
tion or even of incorporating in such instruments the text of the 
declaration or some appropriate modification of its terms In the 
volume mentioned it is pointed out that political institutions must 
always be “built upon political, economic and social realities in the 
country concerned, including its traditions and national character’’ 
and that “there can therefoie be no model constitution valid for all 
countries or for all periods in the evolution of any one country’’, 
but it IS suggested that— 

while the structure of institutions must necessarily vary greatly from one 
country to another, and from one period to another, it is not unreasonable to hope 
that certain broad principles of social and economic policy, and the basic indi- 
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vidual freedoms, which the Atlantic Charter so rightly links with freedom from 
fear and want, can become almost common form provisions of national constitu¬ 
tions 

and thereby contribute to moulding the forces which will determine 
long-range policies The possibility of formulating national con¬ 
stitutional provisions enunciating principles of social and economic 
policy in the light of the terms of the suggested declaration would 
therefore appear to be worthy of consideration in countries where 
the question may arise 



CHAPTER II 


THE ROLE OF THE I.L.O IN RELATION TO OTHER 
INTERNATIONAL BODIES 

The problem of the relations between the International Labour 
Organisation and other international bodies has entered upon a 
new phase as the result of the functional approach to the problem 
of world order at present being followed by the Governments of the 
United Nations, but it is no new problem for the International 
Labour Organisation In order to discharge effectively the res¬ 
ponsibilities entrusted to it the Organisation has found it necessary 
from the outset to maintain close contact and co-operation with the 
bodies responsible for international action m other fields As the 
preceding chapter has emphasised, social policy cannot be divorced 
from its economic and political context Accordingly the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation cannot, consistently with the proper 
discharge of the broad responsibilities which have been entrusted 
to It, be in the world but not of it Dailv and intimate contact with 
all parts of the intricate machinery through which international 
policies with social repercussions are formulated and applied is a 
stne qua non of the vitality and effectiveness of the Organisation 

The necessary links between the Organisation and other agencies 
dealing with international affairs were provided in large measure, 
under the arrangements which were in operation during the mter- 
war period, by the association of the Organisation with the League 
of Nations as an autonomous and co-ordinate body The Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation, like the League itself, had its origin 
in the decisions of the 1919 Peace Conference The Constitution 
of the Organisation recognised the close relationship between the 
purposes of the Organisation and those of the League and the 
Members of the League had pledged themselves by the Covenant 
to “endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane conditions 
of labour for men, women, and children, both in their own coun¬ 
tries and in all countries to which their commercial and industrial 
relations extend” and for this purpose to “establish and maintain 
the necessary international organisations” In virtue of its Constitu¬ 
tion the Organisation was “part of the organisation of the League” 
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and as such enjoyed a certain status and facilities, and was “entitled 
to the assistance of the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
in any matter in which it can be given” It was therefore not un¬ 
natural that both the Organisation and the League should have 
found that constant co-operation was calculated to give greater 
effectiveness to the work of both of them, and the Organisation 
was afforded wide facilities for keeping in touch with, and when 
necessary expressing its point of view in connection with, all League 
decisions and activities in which it might have an interest The 
Director of the International Labour Office was given the right to 
occupy a seat at the tabic of the Count il of the L« ague of Nations 
whenever matters of concern to the International I abour Organ¬ 
isation were discussed by the Council, and this right, winch was 
frequently exercised, enabled the Duecior or his representative 
to see that the point of view of the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation was given full consideration in any decisions ariived at. 
A similar procedure was followed as regards the Assembly and its 
committees and was of special importance in the e.ise of the com¬ 
mittees m which the reports and resolutions were adopted to which 
the Assembly subsequently gave final approval Arrangements 
for the reciprocal exchange of documents gave the Director advance 
warning that matters of interest to the Organisation would be 
considered and he was thus in a position to play an effective part 
m League discussions The Governing Body and the ( onfcrence 
enjoyed, and exercised, the right to approach the Council and 
Assembly of the League officially on any matter m which they 
were interested 1 he Governing Body took official cognisance of 
all League decisions of interest to the Organisation and after 
examining those which seemed to call for action on its part took 
any necessary action As the Council and Assembly received reports 
on the work of all the technical organisations of the League, and 
initiated many of their activities, the facilities accorded to the 
International Labour Organisation at meetings of the Council and 
Assembly gave it, at the highest level, a link with the work of the 
League in all the varying fields of action covered by that work at 
different periods These arrangements were supplemented by facili¬ 
ties which enabled the International Labour Organisation to co¬ 
operate at each successive stage in the consideration of matters of 
interest to it It was customary for the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation to be represented at League Conferences or technical meet¬ 
ings dealing with matters in which it had an interest On outstand¬ 
ing occasions, such as the World Economic Conference of 1927 and 
the Monetary and Economic Conference of 1933, the Organisation 
was represented by either the Chairman or a tripartite delegation 
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of the Governing Body, accompanied by the Director, on other 
occasions it was represented by the Director, an Assistant Director, 
or another member of the staff of the Office It was usual to make 
provision for the representation of the Organisation on League 
Committees dealing with matters of interest to it Sometimes, 
as in the case of the Committee on Public Works and National 
Equipment, the I L O was represented by a tripartite delegation 
of members of the Governing Body, sometimes, as in the case of 
the Advisory Committee on Refugees, only the employers’ and 
workers’ groups of the Governing Body were represented, on the 
Economic Consultative Committee appointed to follow up the 
work of the World Economic Conference only the workers’ group 
was represented, on the Delegation on Economic Depressions the 
Organisation was represented by the Chairman of the Governing 
Body in his capacity as Chairman of the International Public 
Works Committee In other cases the Organisation was repre¬ 
sented by the Director, as in the case of the Co-ordinating Com¬ 
mittee for Economic Questions, or by an Assistant Director, as 
in the case of the Committee for the Study of the Problem of Raw 
Materials, or by another member of the staff, serving as a member 
of the committee, as in the case of the Committee of Statistical 
Expert^, or as a representative accredited to it, as in the case of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, or as a liaison officer, as in the 
case of the Economic Committee and the Committee on Social 
Questions In these varied ways provision was systematically 
made, in the manner thought most appropriate to the require¬ 
ments of each case as it arose, for the closest co-operation and 
liaison between the International Labour Organisation and the 
League 

Similar arrangements were graduallv evolved to ensure close co¬ 
operation between the I L O and other international bodies, notably 
the International Institute of Agriculture 

New arrangements for international co-operation are now in 
process of being evolved and the characteristic feature of the pre¬ 
sent phase of their development is that they are functional or re¬ 
gional in character and do not as yet include any definite provision 
for cither the continuation of the League of Nations as a body 
entrusted with the co-ordination of the activities of a number of 
international bodies or the creation of a new international organ¬ 
isation entrusted with such functions In these circumstances it 
has been necessary for the International Labour Organisation to 
seek to establish wnth each of the new bodies as it is created working 
relationships equivalent to those which during the inter-war period 
•covered a wade field of international co-operation in virtue of the 
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relationship between the International Labour Organisation and 
the League It has therefore been the consistent policy of the 
Organisation to seek to establish close collaboration with new 
bodies as they are established, to offer any assistance which the 
experience of the I L O may be able to contribute to their success¬ 
ful development, and to emphasise that the I L O , in virtue of its 
tripartite composition, can make a distinctive contiibution to the 
strengthening of the whole structure of international organisation 
which IS being gradually evolved 

Some progress has already been made m giving effect to this 
policy The resolution on post-war emergency and reconstruction 
measures adopted at the New York Conference in 1941 specifically 
provided for co-operation between the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation and intergovernmental agencies engaged in studies parallel 
to those of the Organisation and agencies whose activities in the 
social and economic held affect the conditions under which post¬ 
war programmes will be carried out On the basis of this resolution 
and of subsequent decisions of the Emergency Committee of the 
Governing Body the Office, on 24 July 1942, drew the attention 
of the Governments of all Members of the Organisation to the 
desirability of taking steps as occasion might require “to associate 
the International Labour Organisation, through adequate liaison 
arrangements or otherwise, with particular aspects of international 
reconstruction and notably with the work of other international 
agencies which may be dealing with problems the treatment of 
which will affect the possibility of achieving the social objectives 
confided to the International Labour Organisation" 

Arrangements for co-operation with other bodies have been 
carried farthest in the case of the United Nations Relief and Reha¬ 
bilitation Administration The International Labour Office was 
represented by an observer at meetings of the Inter-Allied Post- 
War Requirements Committee which accomplished valuable pre¬ 
paratory work prior to the establishment of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, the report of that Com¬ 
mittee was communicated to the members of the Governing Body 
at a time when it was still a confidential document, and a number 
of suggestions on matters dealt with m the Report, arising from 
past decisions of the International Labour Organisation and matters 
dealt with m the Report, were addressed by the Office to the Inter- 
Allied Post-War Requirements Bureau and communicated by it 
to the Governments represented on the Committee These sugges¬ 
tions related to the desirability of associating the workers organised 
m the International Transport Workers’ Federation with arrange¬ 
ments for relief transport, the part which can be played by the 
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medical care services of social insurance schemes m the administra¬ 
tion of medical relief, the value of industrial canteens, and the 
employment and migration problem arising in connection with 
the resettlement of displaced persons The tradition of co-operation 
established between the Office and the Inter-Alhed Post-War 
Requirements Committee has continued to characterise the rela¬ 
tions between the International Labour Organisation and the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration On 
the occasion of the first meeting of the Council of U N R R A 
the Acting Director requested the chairman of the Council to con¬ 
vey to It ‘‘the most earnest wishes of the International Labour 
Organisation for the successful accomplishment by the Administra¬ 
tion of the tasks confided to it by the United Nations” He pointed 
out that ‘‘the relief of war-stricken peoples, repatriation of prisoners 
and exiles, and resumption of agricultural and industrial production 
are matters which will be of the utmost urgency immediately on 
the liberation of occupied territories”, that “on the successful 
handling of these problems the possibility of achieving the longer- 
range objectives of social and economic well-being pursued by the 
International Labour Organisation will largely depend”, and that 
“the International Labour Organisation is accordinglv most desirous 
of assisting the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration in the discharge of the important responsibilities confided 
to It in every appropriate way” The Acting Director addressed a 
similar message to Governor Lehman on his election as Director- 
General of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration, stating that “the I LO attaches the greatest importance 
to the work with which U N R R A has been entrusted and will 
be glad at any time to give any assistance in its power” and ‘‘would 
accordingly welcome the establishment of a close relationship of 
mutual co-operation” with U N R R A , and suggesting that ‘‘the 
desirability of a meeting at an appropriate date between a delega¬ 
tion of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
and representatives of the Council of U N R R A should receive 
consideration” The Chairman of the Council, acting on its behalf, 
subsequently informed the Acting Director that “the Council of 
U N R R A deeply appreciates the friendly offer of assistance and 
will be most happy to co-operate with the I L O in matters of mutual 
interest and concern” and extended to the Office an invitation to 
be represented at the first session of the Council This invitation 
was accepted and in the course of the session Director-General 
Lehman paid a public tribute to the “splendid co-operation” which 
he had received from the International Labour Office while making 
the preliminary arrangements for the first session of the Council 
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During the session the Office observers were invited to co-operate 
in the work of a number of the committees of the Council, partic¬ 
ularly those relating to displaced persons, industrial rehabilitation, 
welfare and personnel policies The Office also made available for 
distribution to the Council copies of its study on The Displacement 
of Population in Europe and a pamphlet on The Health of Children in 
Occupied Europe and specially prepared memoranda on Immediate 
Re-employment Policies in Liberated Territories and The Role of 
Social Insurance in the Distribution of Relief '■ In the course of the 
session the Council adopted provisions which constitute a perma¬ 
nent invitation to the International Labour Oiganisation to par¬ 
ticipate through observers in the meetings of the Council, its com¬ 
mittees and subcommittees, and in the meetings of regional com¬ 
mittees and technical standing committees During its Ninety-first 
Session the Governing Body expressed its appreciation of the 
measures taken to secure effective co-oi^eration between the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administ'-ation ar d the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation and its desire to develop such co¬ 
operation in every appropriate way During the discussion a num¬ 
ber of members of the Governing Body emphasised the importance 
which they attached to direct liaison between the policy-making 
authorities of the two organisations, the Governing Body of the 
I L O and the U N R R A Council, a consideration to which the 
Office has already drawn attention on a number of occasions The 
Conference will doubtless wish to associate itself with the apprecia¬ 
tion expressed by the Governing Body and to make provision for 
the representation of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration at its own meetings Provisions on this subject are 
therefore contained in the constitutional resolution suggested in 
Chapter V 

The earlier phases of the relations between the International 
Labour Organisation and the arrangements being made for the 
establishment of a Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United 
Nations were less satisfactory, but substantial progress has been 
made since towards laying the foundations for future co-operation 
The Acting Director approached the Government of the United 
States, which took the initiative in convening the United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture, with a view to an invitation 
to attend that Conference being addressed to the International 
Labour Organisation by the convening Government or the Confer¬ 
ence The Organisation was not invited to be represented at the 


* Copies of a further study, Co-operahve Orgamsahons and Post-War Relief, 
have been placed at the disposal of U N R R A since the meeting of the 
Council 
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Conference but was invited to present to it any pertinent docu¬ 
mentation , the Office accordingly communicated to the Conference 
a Memorandum on the Interest and Activity of the International 
Labour Organisation in Problems relating to Food and other Essential 
Agricultural Products and copies of a number of Office publications 
Subsequently the Acting Director received from the Government 
of the United States a communication explaining that the sugges¬ 
tion that the International Labour Organisation should be invited 
to be represented at the United Nations Conference had received 
“sympathetic consideration, in view of the great services which 
the International Labour Organisation has performed in the past 
and which we expect it to perform in the future”, but expressing 
regret “that, under the particular circumstances under which the 
Conference was held, it appeared advisable to confine representa¬ 
tion strictly to Governments and national authorities” The com¬ 
munication expressed “appreciation of the admirable documenta¬ 
tion furnished by the International Labour Office” to the Confer¬ 
ence, and stated the belitf “that the I L O could perform a great 
service in commenting on the results of the Conference from the 
point of view of their relation to the raising of standards of living 
of workers throughout the world and in interpreting these results 
to the organisations of employers and workers which form so import¬ 
ant a part of the structure of the International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion” These are continuing and long-term assignments rather than 
services which could be performed satisfactorily immediately after 
the Conference, but the Office has already endeavoured through 
its publications to give a preliminary picture of the great contribu¬ 
tion to the improvement of standards of living which the proposed 
Food and Agriculture Organisation may be able to make if wisely 
directed and adequately supported by public opinion Meanwhile, 
the Office had received and circulated to Governments a protest 
by the workers’ group in the Governing Body expressing “astonish¬ 
ment and dismay that no arrangements have been made to afford 
representation of the I L O ” at the Food Conference “particularly 
in view of the definite commitments and promises made by Govern¬ 
ments at the New York Conference”, this protest stated that “the 
members of the workers’ group take a very serious view of the posi¬ 
tion that has arisen, believing as they do that the solemn pledges 
made by Governments should be honourably redeemed in practice” 
and pointed out that “the Food Conference is dealing with matters 
of vital concern to the workers of the world and the failure to afford 
representation to the I L O cannot be satisfactorily explained to 
the rank and file of the trade union movements of the various coun¬ 
tries which we represent” 
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The most immediate result of the Food Conference was the 
establishment of a United Nations Interim Commission on Food 
and Agriculture charged with the responsibility of formulating and 
recommending for consideration by Governments "a specific plan 
for a permanent organisation in the field of food and agriculture”, 
in the preparation of such a plan the Interim Commission is required 
to “give full consideration” to “the relation of the permanent 
organisation to, and methods of associating it with, other institu¬ 
tions, national as well as international, which already exist or which 
may hereafter be established, in the field of food and agriculture 
and in related scientific, economic and other fields” The Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation has not been invited to be repre¬ 
sented at the meetings of the Interim Commission but it has been 
invited, first, to give technical assistance to the Constitutional 
Committee of the Commission m connection with the framing of 
the constitution, of the proposed permanent organisation, and, 
secondly, to be officially represented at meetings of the Constitu¬ 
tional Committee It is hoped that the constitution of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation, when adopted, will authorise the 
Council of that Organisation to invite public international organ¬ 
isations with related responsibilities to appoint representatives to 
participate in its meetings and to make agreements with such 
organisations providing for mutual co-operation and the mainten¬ 
ance of joint committees If such provisions are adopted and 
applied to the International Labour Organisation, there should be 
no obstacle to the establishment of satisfactory arrangements for 
future co-operation 

In order to achieve such co-operation it will be essential that 
both the International Labour Organisation and the proposed Food 
and Agriculture Organisation should have a thorough understand¬ 
ing of the nature and range of their common interests and an acute 
appreciation of the extent to which they have like objectives in 
the endeavour to promote higher standards of living throughout 
the world The interest of the International Labour Organisation 
in the social problems of agriculture has the same broad character 
as that of the proposed Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations, though its emphasis will frequently be somewhat 
different, and the I L O has also a clear interest in questions of 
nutrition, a field in the international consideration of which it 
was, together with the Economic and Health Departments of the 
League of Nations, a pioneer Food and agriculture, by their very 
nature, are not self-contained subjects The United Nations Con¬ 
ference, as was to be expected, found that the welfare approach 
to agricultural problems necessarily involved it m consideration 
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of the relationship between agriculture and industry in its broadest 
aspects, of capital development and credit facilities, of migration, 
commodity control, marketing, and transport, of “social security 
measures, such as family allowances, social insurance, and minimum 
wages”, of occupational training and employment services, work¬ 
ers’ nutrition, co-operative movements, and of the relation between 
land tenure and farm labour It is evident that many of these ques¬ 
tions cannot be adequately considered from the standpoint of food 
and agriculture alone The relationships of agriculture and indus¬ 
try, which are clearly of fundamental importance (as is recognised 
in all the Section reports of the Food Conference as well as in its 
resolutions on occupational adjustments and on the achievement 
of an economy of abundance) cannot be dealt with effectively 
through an agricultural organisation alone The migration of agri¬ 
cultural workers, in regard to which recommendations considerably 
more comprehensive than those made by the Food Conference were 
formulated through the I L O before the war, cannot usefully be sepa- 
ratedfrom migration problems in general Credit,commoditycontrol, 
marketing, and transport, all raise wider problems, for the solution 
of which no approach based on the needs of agriculture alone can 
possibly be adequate Social security and minimum wages, occupa¬ 
tional training and employment services, are typical illustrations 
of general social questions which present special aspects in the case 
of agriculture but are primarily social rather than agricultural in 
character Social security for agricultural workers, for instance, 
a subject which has been dealt with extensively by the I L 0 , 
cannot usefully or properly be divorced from the general inter¬ 
national co-ordination of social security schemes In fine, no sector 
of the world’s economy can achieve freedom from want today 
except by a broad-based co-operative effort to improve living stand¬ 
ards in every occupation and every clime Agriculture and industry 
can prosper only in the closest relationship with each other Their 
common welfare imperatively demands the closest co-operation 
between all who, charged with the responsibility, are also accorded 
the opportunity to achieve freedom from want for all men every¬ 
where There is no place for jurisdictional rivalries when there is 
so much more work to be done than the resources available for 
international action can make it possible to do effectively, but the 
weaknesses of human nature make it inevitable that such rivalries 
will develop unless arrangements for co-operation on the broadest 
front enable both organisations to have from the outset an appro¬ 
priate voice in the formulation of policies in which they are mutually 
interested, with a view to avoiding the duplication of effort and the 
simultaneous pursuit of conflicting policies and to increasing the 
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chances of securing effective results In the devel 9 pment of such 
arrangements the International Labour Organisation, which has a 
long tradition of co-operation with the International Institute of 
Agriculture on agricultural questions through a Mixed Committee 
of the two bodies, must clearly play its full part and the Conference 
may therefore wish to adopt a resolution pledging the willingness 
and determination of the Organisation to do so 

Proposals are current for the establishment of a number of other 
international bodies, notably a stabilisation fund or clearing union, 
a reconstruction or development bank, and <in international com¬ 
modity control organisation, but in none of these cases have matters 
yet reached the stage at which mutual relations can be evolved 
with another functioning international organisation 

The United States, British and Canadian Governments have all 
communicated to the Office their proposals for the international 
regulation of exchange rates, and the Office m reply has made 
certain observations applicable to all of the proposals communicated 
to It The Office’s observations point out that “the resolutions 
concerning economic policy which have been adopted by the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference on a number of occasions, and more 
particularly the resolution addressed bv the Conference to the 
Monetary and Economic Conference of 1933, stress the importance 
of the restoration of stable monetary conditions as the indispensable 
foundation of all measures designed to assure to the worker a mini¬ 
mum of security and to enable him to reach a reasonable standard 
of living’’, and “have consistently emphasised the importance of 
directing currency policy towards increasing the purchasing power 
of the community and the development of adequate standards of 
life’’ They express “the hope that during the currency discussions 
which are in progress the fullest consideration is being given to the 
social repercussions which the working of any arrangements for 
exchange stabilisation must necessarily have’’, and suggest that 
It would “be highly desirable that the international plan adopted 
as the outcome of these discussions should explicitly place upon 
the body established to deal with the question of exchange stabilisa¬ 
tion a specific obligation to have regard, when taking currency 
decisions, to their effect on standards of living and employment’’ 
They point out that “general confidence in the machinery for inter¬ 
national exchange stabilisation will clearly be an indispensable 
condition of the successful attainment of the objectives of the cur¬ 
rency plan’’ and that “the degree of confidence which the machinery 
established will secure from the organisations of employers and 
workers represented in the International Labour Organisation will 
inevitably be determined by the degree in which they are convinced 
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that the repercussions of currency decisions upon the expansion 
of industry and employment and upon standards of living are 
accorded due weight by the authorities responsible for international 
exchange stabilisation”, and suggest that the inclusion in the 
plan of the explicit obligation proposed would contribute to securing 
this result The Office has been informed by all three Governments 
that Its observations have been drawn to the attention of the 
appropriate authorities, and has indicated its willingness to give 
any assistance in its power at any appropriate stage m the explora¬ 
tion of the possible repercussions of the proposed arrangements 
The United States Government has also communicated to the 
Office the Guiding Principles for a United Nations Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development, prepared by experts of the United 
States Treasury, and the Office, in reply, has expressed confidence 
that the Governing Body “will warmly welcome the action of the 
United States Government in initiating international consideration 
of proposals designed to ensure the revival of the international 
capital movements necessary to promote economic development 
and higher living standards throughout the world” and submitted 
a memorandum of observations inspired by “the close concern of 
the International Labour Organisation with all proposals which 
have a bearing on the attainment of full employment and higher 
living standards” This memorandum points out that the proposals 
communicated to the Office contain “no mention of higher living 
standards or full employment as being among the objects to be 
promoted by the operations of the Bank” and suggests that ‘‘while 
readers familiar with economic terms will recognise that these 
objects are implied in the references to development, the raising 
of productivity and the promotion of a balanced growth of inter¬ 
national trade, the inclusion of specific references to higher 

living standards and full employment would contribute to a wider 
understanding of the results which might be achieved and to secur¬ 
ing a greater measure of enlightened public support for the Pro¬ 
posal” The memorandum expresses interest in the powers of discre¬ 
tion given to the Bank ‘‘which should enable it to contribute effect¬ 
ively to sound development, not only in those countries which from 
the point of view of the private lender constitute good risks, but 
also in those countries which by reason of poverty or the uncer¬ 
tainty of their balance of payments have at once the greatest need 
of capital and the greatest difficulty in securing it” The mam 
suggestion contained in the memorandum relates to a requirement 
embodied by the proposals that before a loan is made the competent 
committee must have concluded that ‘‘the loan would serve directly 
or indirectly to raise the productivity of the borrowing country” 
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"In many of the countries m which the operations of the Bank are 
likely to prove most valuable productivity can undoubtedly be 
raised’’, the memorandum points out, 

not only directly by the provision of capital couipmcnt, but also indiicctly 
by measures calculated to improve the health, wi If ire and technical skill of the 
working population It might accordingly be made a condition that loans guar¬ 
anteed, participated in or nude by the Bank should require that the terms of 
contracts for development works hnaneed by such loans sitould contain such 
provisions regarding the training, remun< r ition, conditic/rs of employment, 
health, nutrition and housing of l'h labom liii]) -jul exptranci and expert 
advice obtained from the . lo t aidhoniatni sources i iigt i ind.cate t > be appro¬ 
priate Provisions of this Ivpe have bei i found i> ri ntnbuti u the cfhcient 
conduct of certain wartime iievelooii.ent works, md it h is lonp b( i n the practice 
in many countries to require the oi)s> r^anci i f i >ir vagcs iP'l conditions of em¬ 
ployment on all works cairiid oet by or on the n sponsibilily of public authori¬ 
ties Consideration might also be givm to the id\ ii.tage of the inclusion n the 
Constitution of the proposed Bank of a rcquinmcnt of this kind which, like the 
references already suggested as regards living standards and full employment, 
would. It IS believed, prove valuable in obtaining a wider und< r landing of the 
Proposal and greater support for it 

In view of these considerations, the memorandum concludes that 
"close contact and co-operation between the Organisation and the 
Bank would seem to be desirable’’, and "consideration might there¬ 
fore be given at an appropriate stage to the advisability of making 
provision for such contact and co-operation in the manner judged 
most effective, and most likely to be of practical value’’ The Office 
has indicated to the Government of the United States its willing¬ 
ness to be of any assistance which may be possible at any appro¬ 
priate further stage in the consideration of these proposals 

The Office has also been following with keen interest current 
proposals concerning intergovernmental commodity control policy 
from the standpoint of their relationship with the work of the 
Organisation, and as a contribution towards the consideration of 
commodity control arrangements for the post-war period has 
published a volume consisting of a collection of the texts of the 
existing intergovernmental commodity control agreements, and 
of extracts from the principal international pronouncements on 
commodity control policy, which are introduced by a preliminary 
discussion of some of the social issues presented by commodity 
control arrangements ^ Expressions of appreciation of the value of 
the volume have been received from a number of authorities on the 
subject and from government officials who have had occasion to 
make use of it The introduction to the volume points out that the 
interest of the Organisation in the subject dates back to the dis- 

* International Labour Office Intergovernmental Commodity Control 
Agreements (Montreal, 1943) 
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cussion of raw material problems at the first session of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference in 1919, and that the Organisation has 
participated in most of the principal international conferences and 
committees which have considered problems of commodity regula¬ 
tions as a general problem since that time It endeavours to suggest 
some of the guiding principles which might determine future policy 
in respect of commodity regulation, including the importance of 
expansion and adaptation as the keynotes of commodity policy, 
the avoidance of discriminatory practices, and the need for co¬ 
ordinating commodity control arrangements, and especially the 
operation of buffer stocks, with other measures of anti-depression 
policy A number of the social repercussions of the price policies 
of control authorities will, it is pointed out, be of concern to the 
International Labour Organisation, including, in addition to the 
direct impact of prices on the wages of labour qua producer, their 
effect on the real wages of labour qua consumer and on the volume 
of employment It would also seem desirable that, wherever exist¬ 
ing conditions are unsatisfactory, there should be arrangements 
to ensure that labour employed on the production of controlled 
commodities receives fair remuneration and adequate social security 
protection and that the other conditions of employment are satis¬ 
factory The Introduction also discusses in general terms the 
institutional arrangements most appropriate for future commodity 
regulation It suggests that periodical reports issued in connection 
with commodity control schemes should be officially communicated 
to the International Labour Organisation, which should have an 
opportunity of commenting thereon, that social standards evolved 
in connection with commodity control schemes should be framed 
through the International Labour Organisation, that the desir¬ 
ability of according representation on control authorities to the 
labour employed in the proeluction and processing of controlled 
commodities should receive consideration, and that the ILO 
might be regarded as one of the agencies for the appointment of 
impartial members of any commodity control organisation 
The interest of the International Labour Organisation in migra¬ 
tion problems and the contribution it has been able to make to¬ 
wards the satisfactory organisation of movements of workers and 
settlers are well known to all those who have followed its work 
since Its inception The knowledge and experience acquired by the 
ILO in the matter should prove of value when dealing with the 
vast movements of people which will take place after the war as 
a consequence of the displacements of population effected during 
the war or of possible changes of frontiers or other political factors 
at the end of the war One aspect of this problem—the repatria- 
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tion of displaced persons—has been confided to U N R R A and 
the co-operation arranged between U N R R A and the I L O 
ensures adequate liaison in this respect Another aspect of the 
problem will be the re-estabhshment of persons who will not be 
in a position to return to the homes which they have been forced 
to leave for political, religious or racial reasons To deal with this 
important problem the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees 
has recently been reorganised as a result of the decisions taken 
at the Bermuda Conference The international Labour Office 
has been associated m the past in various ways vith the work of 
the High Commissioner for Refugees of the League of Nations 
It IS hoped that satisfactory arrangements may be taken to organise 
fruitful co-operation between the Organisation and the newly 
reorganised Intergovernmental Committee as soon as this Com¬ 
mittee IS on an operational basis The experience of the Members 
of the Organisation m the application of the pimciples approved 
under its auspices should be of interest to the Committee and 
the practical experience of the Committee will in turn have a close 
bearing on the future work of the Organisation in the held of migra¬ 
tion 

Other questions of an economic character, such as commercial 
policy, the policy to be followed in regard to international industrial 
agreements, patents, maritime and European inland transport, 
aviation and oil conservation, are likely to be the subject of inter¬ 
governmental negotiations in the near future All of these questions 
have social aspects with the consideration of which the Inter 
national Labour Organisation, through appropriate liaison with 
the League of Nations, the International Commission for Air 
Navigation, the International Union for the Protection of Inter¬ 
national Property, and other bodies, has been associated in the 
past, and to which it ought to give in the future a greater degree 
of attention corresponding to their greatly increased importance 
in the context of our current problems 

There will also be important frontiers of common interest between 
the International Labour Organisation and any bodies which may 
be given primary responsibility for questions such as education and 
health During the inter-war period the International Labour 
Organisation maintained close liaison with the International 
Bureau of Education, the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation and the International Institute of Educational Cine¬ 
matography, and played a major part in the establishment of the 
International Office of Technical Education More recently a series 
of conferences of Ministers of Education of Allied Governments 
held in London have resulted in the establishment of an Inter- 
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Allied Bureau for Educational Reconstruction and the Governing 
Body was informed at its Ninety-first Session by the representative 
of the British Government that the Office will be invited to send a 
representative to attend further meetings of the Conference as an 
observer and that it is hoped that as time goes on closer links 
between the two organisations may be formed A number of pro¬ 
posals for the establishment of an International Education Office 
are also current at the present time in the United States and are 
being followed with close interest by the Office In regard to health 
questions the Office continues to co-operate with the Health Organ¬ 
isation of the League of Nations and has established relations of 
mutual co-operation with the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
which has agreed to participate in the Inter-American Social 
Security Conference organised in concert with the International 
Labour Office, the Report on policies with respect to health and 
medical care adopted by the first session of the Council of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration contem¬ 
plates co-operation between the Health Organisation of U N R R A 
and the International Labour Organisation 

The Organisation has also maintained relations in the past with 
the International Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Workers and a number of official and quasi-official legal bodies, 
such as the International Institute for the Unification of Private 
Law, the International Maritime Committee, and the Inter¬ 
national Technical Committee of Legal Experts on Air Law The 
maintenance and development of its relations with these bodies, 
or any similar bodies which may exist in the future, would appear 
to be clearly desirable 

There is perhaps no field in which the International Labour 
Organisation can make a greater contribution by co-operation with 
other international bodies than that of social policy in dependent 
territories The I L O was represented on the Mandates Com¬ 
mission of the League of Nations from the outset, and played a 
considerable part in some of the most constructive work of the 
Commission The precise future of the Mandates Commission is 
at present uncertain, and a number of suggestions have been made 
by responsible statesmen, including the British Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, that there might,be established m certain parts 
of the world regional commissions designed to provide effective 
and permanent machinery for consultation and collaboration 
between States with colonial territories in the region and other 
States having a major strategic or economic interest therein The 
fullest suggestions on the subject of general application which have 
been published, those framed at the unofficial but influential Mont 
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Tremblant Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations of 
December 1942, envisage that “existing functional organisations, 
such as the International Labour Office and the Health Organisa¬ 
tion of the League of Nations should be built into the total structure 
of regional international collaboration” One regional commission, 
the Anglo-American Caubbean Commission, has already been 
established, and another, a South-Seas Regional Commission, is 
projected by a recent Australia-New Zealand Agrccmi nt The 
scope for co-operation with these commissions is considered during 
the discussion of the further development ot the u gional activities 
of the Organisation contaiiud in ( haptei IV It will therefore 
suffice to suggest here that, if future international to-operation to 
promote the well-being and de\clopment of dependent territories 
is to be organised pnmarilj through a number of a'gional com¬ 
missions, arrangements ought to be made to associate the I L O 
with the work of such commissions in a manner not less effective 
than Its representation on the Mandates Commissi*ui 7'hc work 
of the Organisation in the colonial field has expanded considerably 
in recent years and if the present sesssion of the Conference ap¬ 
proves the proposed minimum standards of social policy for depen¬ 
dent territories which have been submitted to it, the standards of 
policy approved by the Conference available for the guidance of 
representatives of the Organisation who may be associated with 
the work of such bodies will be considerably more comprehensive 
and specific than in the past It may also well be desirable to aftord 
representatives of such commissions an opportunity of participating 
in the further elaboration of standards of social policy for dependent 
territories by the International Labour Organisation 

Collaboration with regional bodies is also desirable m a wider 
field wherever such bodies may develop The Office maintains 
relations of co-operation with the Pan American Union, and equiva¬ 
lent relations with any similar body which may develop are clearly 
desirable This topic is considered more fully m Chapter IV 

While building up relations with new international bodies as 
they develop, the Office has continued to work in close co-operation 
with the technical organisations of the League of Nations, and 
particularly with the Economic, Financial and Transit Depart¬ 
ment which, under the able direction of Mr Alexander Loveday, 
has issued in recent years a series of studies on social economics 
which should do much to promote the objectives of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation and copies of which are regularly 
supplied to members of the Governing Body The Chairman of 
the Governing Body, acting in his capacity as Chairman of the 
International Public Works Committee, serves as a member of the 
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League of Nations Delegation on Economic Depressions, which 
has already issued a most valuable report on The Transition from 
War to Peace Economy, and is at present preparing a further report 
on the longer-range aspects of the problem of the avoidance of econo¬ 
mic depressions The Office has been represented at meetings of 
the Economic and Financial Committees of the League of Nations 
and close contact is maintained between the staffs of the two organ¬ 
isations 

Problems of a special character arise in regard to the relations 
between the International Labour Organisation and the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the future of which is among the 
questions requiring and receiving consideration from Governments 
in connection with post-war international arrangements A number 
of articles of the Constitution of the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation vest jurisdiction m the Permanent Court of International 
Justice and the advisory opinions given by the Court have played 
an important part in the development of the constitutional law 
of the Organisation Ihe Statute of the Permanent Court, as at 
present in force, gives the International Labour Office the right of 
furnishing the Court with all relevant information in labour cases 
and permits international organisations, including the international 
organisations of employers and of trade unions, to submit written 
and oral statements to the Court The Statute docs not, however, 
give the Governing Body any right of direct access to the Court 
to secure an advisory opinion, the right to request such opinions 
being reserved to the Council and Assembly of the League of 
Nations It has frequently been suggested that it would be desirable 
that the International Labour Organisation should be entitled to 
submit directly to the Court requests for advisory opinions con¬ 
cerning questions involving the interpretation of the Constitution 
of the Organisation and of international labour Conventions The 
Governing Body, at its Ninetv-first Session, authorised the Office 
to approach the Governments of the parties to the Protocol of 
Signature of the Statute of the Court and of the States eligible to 
become parties to the Protocol, to draw their attention to the 
importance which the International Labour Organisation attaches 
to the maintenance of arrangements at least equivalent to those 
which give It Its present standing before the Court, to urge that the 
possibility of introducing arrangements enabling the International 
Labour Organisation to approach the Court directly should be 
further explored, and to suggest the desirability of associating the 
International Labour Organisation in an appropriate manner with 
the consideration of any proposals concerning future international 
judicial arrangements which may be formulated 
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While, as the preceding account of the present position shows, 
more has already been achieved than is perhaps generally realised 
to lay the foundations, by a series of empirical approaches, for the 
establishment of satisfactory working relationships with new inter¬ 
national bodies as they develop, it has now become urgently neces¬ 
sary that the Conference should consider the principles to be fol¬ 
lowed by the Organisation in regard to this important matter and 
the extent to which the progress being made can be regaided as 
adequate The questions involved are of far-reaching importance 
for the whole future of international co-operation and should there¬ 
fore be viewed by the International Labour Organisation in the 
broadest perspective when it cndeivours to formulate its future 
policy and determine its place in the developing ok ture of world 
organisation 

It IS now widely recognised that the creation of functional inter¬ 
national bodies for the handling of world social and economic prob¬ 
lems, the phenomenon which gives the present phase m the devel¬ 
opment of the relations between the International I .ibour Organ¬ 
isation and other international bodies its special character, is not 
an end in itself but a step towards the achievement of a larger 
objective It is increasingly acknowledged that whatever functional 
bodies may be established will have to be effectively co-ordinated 
in a general pattern of international economic organisation, and 
that this general pattern will also have to be integrated in an appro¬ 
priate manner with the general international organisation for the 
maintenance of international peace and security contemplated by 
the Moscow declaration It may therefore reasonably be assumed 
that the constitutions of the functional bodies which arc being 
created will be so framed as to allow effective co-ordination of their 
activities and the ultimate attainment of the larger objective of a 
comprehensive and integrated structure of world institutions It is 
indeed self-evident that failure to achieve proper co-ordination of 
the activities of international bodies with functional responsibili¬ 
ties in respect of related branches of public policy must necessarily 
cause serious prejudice to the efficient operation of these bodies 
It will be particularly necessary that there should be the closest 
co-operation between all the international bodies whose activities 
will have a bearing upon the maintenance of full employment In 
order that each and all of the various bodies which may be created 
may play an appropriate part in promoting the health and expan¬ 
sion of the world’s economy, by co-ordinated action in the fields 
of currency fiscal policy, investment, trade, food and agriculture, 
commodity control and labour, it is necessary that they should all 
be closely associated together, should attack in unison the economic 
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waste produced by booms and slumps and failure to develop the 
world’s resources, and should avoid working at cross purposes by 
the simultaneous pursuit of policies which defeat one another 
The International Labour Organisation, as the watch dog of those 
who will be the first to suffer from failure to maintain full employ¬ 
ment, has a primary interest in the achievement of harmonious 
working relationships between all the constituent functional parts 
of the body of social and economic institutions which the world’s 
needs require 

The relationships between the International Labour Organisation 
and other international bodies, especially those concerned with 
economic questions, are necessarily, however, of a dual character 
because of the unique character of the International Labour 
Organisation itself As an international department the Inter¬ 
national I abour Organisation should have relations with the inter¬ 
national departments responsible for other sections of public affairs 
and as such it is entitled to the equivalent of a voice in the cabinet 
m respect of all matters of interdepartmental concern But the 
Organisation is also the acknowledged channel through which the 
organised trade union movcmient participates in international dis¬ 
cussions and decisions and it therefore provides the sole interna¬ 
tional instrument whereby the workers can bring their weight to 
bear upon the wide range of international economic decisions which 
affect so vitally the lives and well-being of ordinary folk and through 
which economic anel financial polieics anel proposals can be ex- 
{ilaintd to them with a view to securing their support From this 
second aspect of the International Labour Organisation derive two 
distinetivc features of the problem of the relationships between the 
International Labour Organisation and other international bodies 
for which there is no parallel in the mutual relationships of inter¬ 
national bodies which can be regarded without qualification as 
international departments co-ordinate m status and responsibilities 
and destined to be ultimately integrated as comparable parts of a 
general world organisation 

On the one hand, the established autonomy of the International 
Labour Organisation is not merelv a historical accident, due to the 
creation of the Organisation by a constitution distinct from the 
Covenant and to the force of character of Albert Thomas, but a 
reflection of underlying political realities of the first importance 
The International Labour Organisation derives the strength which 
has made it a power in the world, and which has enabled it to sur¬ 
vive the disruptive influences of appeasement and war, from the 
confidence which its tripartite character and autonomy have 
enabled it to win from the working classes of the world That con- 
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fidence has always been and remains the unique strength of the 
International Labour Organisation, and can be of the greatest 
possible value in strengthening the whole structure of international 
society and thereby facilitating the work of all the various inter¬ 
national agencies whose co-operation will be essential to the achieve¬ 
ment of the social and economic objectives set forth in the Atlantic 
Charter It would be fatally impaired bv the subordination of the 
International Labour Organisation to anv general world organisa¬ 
tion which did not enjoy the confidence of the workers in an equal 
degree While a close and organic relationship must be established 
between the International Labour Organisation and thi general 
international organisation of the future, the contribution of the 
International Labour Organisation to the io-ordin ition of inter¬ 
national public policy must be made in a manner which does not 
involve the renunciation of the tradition of con<Jtitutional aiitonom> 
which has already contributed so much to the vitality of the Organ¬ 
isation in the past and constitutes a major safeguard for its con¬ 
tinued cajiacity to weather the storms of the uncertain future The 
whole of the preceding argument has underlined how highlv arti- 
fieial It has become at a time when the interplay of soeial, economic 
and political forces has become closer and more constant than ever 
before, to consider questions of social and labour policy in abstrac¬ 
tion from their general economic and political background, but 
though the solution of our economic jiroblems and a reasonable 
measure of political stability are conditions without which the work 
of the International Labour Organisation cannot be permanently 
effective, there is still today, as there was in 1919, everything to be 
said for making the prestige and usefulness of the Organisation, 
as a major instrument for the promotion of social progress bv 
democratic means, so far as possible independent of the success or 
failure of particular experiments m the development of the complex 
of institutions and loyalties through which humanity, triumphing 
over setbacks and frustration, will ultimately achieve peace, order 
and good government throughout the world 

In the second place, the International Labour Organisation 
differs from the highly specialised international agencies now being 
envisaged for the discharge of specific responsibilities m the econo¬ 
mic field in that it is itself, in virtue of the jjarticipation m all its 
activities of representatives of highly important elements of organ¬ 
ised public opinion, potentially an instrument through which there 
can be achieved both a measure of co-ordination of the work of 
these specialised agencies and an adequate backing for their work 
from public opinion No single technique or instrumentality will 
be adequate to co-ordinate the activities of the various international 
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bodies which will be necessary and to co-ordinate those activities 
with the complementary or simultaneous national policies through 
which alone they can be made fully effective The range and com¬ 
plexity of the matters requiring international consideration would 
appear to preclude the solution of the problem by the constitution 
of a supreme authority for the co-ordination of international public 
policy entitled to take and enforce decisions relating to the whole 
field of social and economic affairs The police power of the world 
may well be concentrated m few hands with general approval, but 
responsibility for social and economic policies must necessarily be 
more widely diffused Co-ordination of action in the different 
fields of international public policy there must, however, be It 
may accordingly be necessary to distinguish between the co-ordina¬ 
tion of particular activities and the arrangements necessary to 
permit the various international bodies entrusted with depart¬ 
mental responsibilities to develop their policies with a more certain 
knowledge of the probable reactions of public opinion and to submit 
them to the test of informed international debate by responsible 
representatives of varied standpoints during the formative period 
prior to their crystallisation into specific decisions In brief, the co¬ 
ordination of the different fields of international public policy will 
require both machinery for taking immediate decisions and machin¬ 
ery for the general exchange of views on objectives and methods of 
approach For the fulfilment of this second function the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference would appear to be a uniquely appro¬ 
priate instrument The function would, of course, be exercised in 
addition to the discharge by the Conference of its more immediate 
responsibilities in respect of matters on which it is called upon to 
take decisions in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution 
of the Organisation While not an operating agency in the same 
sense as the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra¬ 
tion, or a stabilisation or development fund, the International Labour 
Organisation is in an important degree geared towards action, and 
exercises certain quasi-legislative powers by taking decisions in the 
form of Conventions and Recommendations which Members of the 
Organisation are under a constitutional obligation to place before 
their national legislative authorities with a view to legislation or 
other action ^ It has, however, long been the practice for the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference, in its capacity as a world parliament 
of social and economic affairs, to review year by year on the basis 
of the Director’s Report a range of social and economic affairs con- 


* The possibility of making these arrangements more effective is one of the 
Questions to be considered at the present ^ssion of the Conference and will be 
discussed m Chapter IV 
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siderably wider than that in respect of which it had the major 
responsibility for immediate decision It is indeed singularly well 
adapted, by reason of its tradition and composition, to serve as the 
forum of representative opinion which is one of the necessary 
instrumentalities for the co-ordination of the work of the various 
international bodies now envisaged If a parliamentary review by 
an international body of the whole field of social and economic 
policy is to serve a useful purpose, it must be conducted through 
a body which has a tradition of frank, fair and fearless debate and 
a composition which affords a substantial guarantf e that that tradi¬ 
tion will be maintained The International Labour Conference 
possesses such a tradition m a unique degree The non-govern¬ 
mental delegates have introduced into its discussions a frankness 
for which there is no parallel in diplomatic gatherings but which 
has been productive of immeasurable good It is understandable 
that Government delegates, whose words are spoken upon the 
responsibility of their Government and who must therefore be 
careful not to prejudice its relations with the Governments of other 
States, should, in a world where national susceptibilities are easily 
wounded, speak with great caution and reserve Emplovers’ and 
workers’ delegates feel at liberty to speak with much greater fre( - 
dom precisely because what they say does not involve the respon¬ 
sibility of Governments or States It is regarded as normal that 
they should criticise and attack both each other and the Govern¬ 
ment representatives of their own and other countries This has far- 
reaching results As the delegations of the different countries are 
not required to, and in general do not, act as units. States cease 
to be watertight compartments—a factor which completely trans¬ 
forms the whole atmosphere of the discussions Of course the sys¬ 
tem involves the probability that there will be occasional incidents 
and that a misunderstanding will sometimes lead to much ado 
about nothing, but these risks, such as they are, are more than 
offset by great advantages Lurking misunderstandings are brought 
out into the open, the clash of conflicting views and interests is 
undisguised and stimulating, the whole proceedings are brought 
to life, and the ground is thus prepared for formulating policy on 
the basis of a majority view, reached after frank debate, of what 
constitute the merits of the case Such a frank debate would, 
however, be of little value if it were of an academic character An 
absence of diplomatic inhibitions is helpful m international dis¬ 
cussions only when those taking part are informed and responsible 
It IS accordingly necessary that the body entrusted with the peri¬ 
odical review of the implications of emerging policies should 
have the authority given by the inclusion of a high proportion of 
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Government representatives in its composition, and that its non- 
Governmental members, while being free to speak without in¬ 
volving the responsibility of Governments, should speak with a 
due sense of responsibility and should be representative of organised 
social forces having a real stake in the questions of social policy 
under discussion and not merely experts or independent persons 
unable to speak or act in any representative capacity or to mobilise 
in support of any conclusions which emerge from the process of 
debate any substantial body of politically influential opinion 
To these general considerations, the importance of which no 
believer m the democratic process will be inclined to disregard 
or underestimate, has now been added a further factor The emerg¬ 
ence of the social objective has furnished a recognised criterion 
whereby the adequacy of dcvelojiing policies can in large measure 
be judged Those responsible for making final decisions will be 
in a better position to assess policies in the light of that criterion 
if they have available as a part of the basis for their judgments 
the views expressed in responsible international discussion by 
representatives of employers and workers from all parts of the 
world President Roosevelt has aptl> described the International 
Labour Conference as being “in a full sense a parliament for man’s 
justice” Ihrough it, as the mouthpiece of the third estate, there 
can best be organised, at fixed and frequent intervals, the peri¬ 
odical review of our purposes and progress which is one of the 
necessary approaches towards the ultimate realisation of the 
government of all peoples, by all peoples, for all peoples By serving 
in this manner the Organisation would not weaken its capacity 
for decision and action in the narrower field of its more immediate 
responsibilities, and it could perform an invaluable service by 
clarifying issues of policy more effectivelv than would be possible 
in a body of purely governmental composition 

It remains to endeavour to formulate, m the broad perspective 
which has been indicated, the general principles which should 
govern the future policy of the International Labour Organisation 
in Its relations with other international bodies and to consider what 
institutional arrangements may be necessary to implement the 
suggested principles m the event of their being accepted 

Both the need for interdepartmental co-ordination and the 
broader role which it has been suggested the Organisation could 
usefully discharge alike require the existence of liaison arrange¬ 
ments to ensure that it is fully informed of the activities of other 
international bodies For this purpose it is necessary that the Office 
should receive copies of the documents circulated by such bodies to 
Governments in the same manner m which it receives League of 
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Nations documents and should submit such documents for the con¬ 
sideration of the policy-making organs of the International Labour 
Organisation as circumstances may require, and that the Organisa¬ 
tion should be represented by a delegation appointed by the Govern¬ 
ing Body, or by the Director or his representative, at the meetings 
at which consideration is to be given to doeuments relating to 
matters 'in which it claims an interest The Office has already 
begun to take all steps within its competence to build up liaison 
arrangements of this kind It is, for instance, extending to new 
international organisations as they develop the p*-act’ce of circulat¬ 
ing Its documents simultaneously with their circulation lo Govern¬ 
ments which was in force between the Office and (he Secretariat 
of the League of Nations, and it is reasonable to hope that as the 
advantages of this practice are generally understood full reciprocity 
will be extended by other organisations The most appropriate 
arrangements for the representation of the Organisation at meet¬ 
ings of other bodies will have to be determined m the light of the 
circumstances of each case, including the nature, frequency and 
duration of the meetings, the part which ILO representatues 
can most usefully play in the proceedings, and the arrangements 
which the other body concerned is prepared to make This involves 
no new principle but merely the continuation of the practice of the 
inter-war period under which the nature of the lepresentation of 
the I L O at the meetings of other bodies varied with circumstances 
The arrangements which other bodies will be prepared to make for 
the representation of the International Labour Organisation at 
their meetings will frequently depend to some extent upon the reci¬ 
procal facilities which the International Labour Organisation is 
prepared to accord The grant of such facilities involves action 
by the Conference and the Governing Body and the inclusion of 
appropriate provisions on the subject m the constitutional resolu¬ 
tion suggested in Chapter V would therefore appear to be desirable 
The matter is discussed further in that chapter 

To ensure effective interdepartmental co-ordination between 
the work of the International Labour Organisation and bodies 
working in related fields the arrangements outlined will probably 
need to be supplemented in certain cases by the maintenance of 
joint committees, on which the I L O would be represented by a 
tripartite delegation, modelled on the Mixed Advisory Agricultural 
Committee maintained by the International Labour Organisation 
and the International Institute of Agriculture Provision for such 
committees is also contained in the suggested constitutional resolu¬ 
tion 

In order to enable the Organisation to fulfil effectively the broader 
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function which has been suggested certain further arrangements 
would appear to be necessary This function can be adequately 
fulfilled only if the Conference regularly has before it a report out¬ 
lining current developments in the economic and financial field 
having a bearing on the maintenance of full employment and the 
promotion of higher standards of living If the liaison arrangements 
which have been suggested are effectively in force the information 
necessary for the preparation of such a report will be at the disposal 
of the Office A provision for the regular submission of such a 
report to the Conference by the Director is therefore included in the 
constitutional resolution proposed m Chapter V of this Report 
Arrangements to ensure that the conclusions reached by the Con¬ 
ference after consideration of such a report were effectively brought 
to the attention of the bodies concerned would also be necessary 
to make the system practically effective There is, it should be 
observed, an important distinction between the purpose of such 
arrangements and that of the arrangements for interdepartmental 
co-operation between the International Labour Organisation and 
other international bodies which have been suggested The intei- 
departmcntal arrangements arc designed to be reciprocal m cha¬ 
racter and, upon the reasonable assumption that Governments will 
honour the pledges which so many of them have made that they 
will associate the I L O with the planning and application of mea¬ 
sures of reconstruction, there is no reason to anticipate that other 
than temporary difficulties will be experienced by attempts to put 
them into force by negotiation between the International Labour 
Organisation and the other bodies concerned The effective develop¬ 
ment of the broader function of serving as a co-ordinating influence 
m the formulation of policy and as a link with important bodies of 
organised opinion presupposes decisions taken by Governments 
on grounds of high policy that this is a valuable and necessary 
function which the International Labour Organisation is well 
equipped to fulfil by giving "authoritative expression to the social 
objectives confided to it, m the rebuilding of a peaceful world upon 
the basis of improved labour standards, economic advancement 
and social security", and it presupposes the effective implementation 
of such decisions of high policy through appropriate instructions 
to the representatives of Governments on all the bodies with which 
the International Labour Organisation would be called upon to co¬ 
operate m this manner 



CHAPTER III 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
FUTURE PROGRAMME OF THE 1 L.O. 

Important as it unquestionably is to establish effective links 
between the International Labour Organisation and the other inter¬ 
national bodies which have been or may be established by the 
United Nations, it is, as was emphasised by Mr Ernest Bevin in 
opening the Ninety-first Session of the Governing Body, of even 
greater importance that the 1 L O should define its programme 
in the field where it is primarily responsible and proceed to imple¬ 
ment that programme progressively In order to give practical 
effect to the declaration suggested m Chapter I of this Report 
vigorous action by the International Labour Organisation in the 
social field will be necessary, especially during the next few years, 
and It is no longer premature to endeavour to outline a possible pro¬ 
gramme of such action It is hardly necessary to emphasise that 
the preliminary sketch of such a programme contained in the pres¬ 
ent chapter is not intended to be anything in the nature of a com¬ 
plete statement of a possible programme of action for the Organ¬ 
isation in the social field On the one hand, the interruption of 
regular meetings of the Governing Body and the Conference has 
made it more than usually difficult for the Office to attempt a syn¬ 
thesis of the mam trends of thought within the Organisation, especi¬ 
ally at a time when developments are occurring rapidly in all parts 
of the world and the Office is handicapped in following develop¬ 
ments by a serious shortage of qualified staff On the other hand, 
the Conference already has before it at its present Session, under 
the Third, Fourth and Fifth Items on the Agenda, comprehensive 
proposals of far-reaching importance on the organisation of employ¬ 
ment in the transition from war to peace, on social security (including 
both income security and medical care services), and on minimum 
standards of social policy in dependent territories The decisions 
of the Conference on these subjects will necessarily constitute the 
starting point of the post-war programme of action of the Organ¬ 
isation in the social field, and it is probable that while they are under 
consideration by the Conference some of the problems which the 
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Organisation ought to deal with in greater detail will come into 
sharper focus The present chapter is therefore necessarily tentative 
in character and consists essentially of a number of suggestions by 
the Office, arising out of its recent work and experience, which, 
together with the suggestions which it is anticipated will be made 
by delegates in the course of the discussions of the Conference, 
might well constitute some of the elements out of which an adequate 
programme of international action in the social field can be progress¬ 
ively evolved in the light of changing circumstances as the situation 
develops 

The problem of the organisation of employment is to be con¬ 
sidered at the present session as a problem of the transition from 
war to peace Some of the provisions being submitted to the Con¬ 
ference under that item, and notably those of the suggested Recom¬ 
mendation on the employment service, will also be of longer-rangc 
importance, but it will clearly be desirable for the Conference to 
give fuller consideration at an early date to the long-term as well 
as the transitional aspects of the pioblem of the organisation of 
employment Such consideration might lead to the adoption of an 
Employment Convention, dealing with the organisation, functions 
and duties, and methods of operation of the employment service 
and related agencies and a number of the problems on which pro¬ 
posals for the transitional period are contained in the suggested 
Recommendation on the transition from war to peace being sub¬ 
mitted to the present Session of the Conference Such an Employ¬ 
ment Convention would supersede the Unemployment Convention, 
1919 Among the more specific problems of the organisation of 
employment which might be brought before the Conference for 
more detailed and comprehensive treatment a special priority 
might be given to the question of the employment of disabled work¬ 
ers, w'hich IS likely to be of special importance in the immediate 
post-war period In view of the importance of regularity of employ¬ 
ment in any programme for full production and full employment, 
the general question of the regularisation of emplovment in indust¬ 
ries characterised by irregular operations (including seasonal peaks, 
periodic lay-offs, and so forth) might also usefully be brought 
before the Conference, probably with a view to the adoption of a 
Recommendation on the subject This question might include the 
problems of employment regularisation in special industries, such 
as dock work and building construction, and more generally in many 
other industries where more regular employment could be promoted 
by better organisation and planning, by schemes for “the gua¬ 
ranteed week’’ and a “guaranteed work year’’, and by other methods 
Comprehensive Recommendations on the training and retraining 
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of adult workers and on vocational guidance would also appear to 
be desirable Both of these questions were suggested for early 
inclusion in the Agenda of the Conference by resolutions adopted 
at its 1938 Session and both of them have acquired increased im¬ 
portance as the result of the war The question of the training and 
retraining of adult workers includes both the training and retraining 
of adult workers who have lost their employment or have never been 
engaged in skilled employment, in order to provide the means of 
improving and redistributing skills in accordant e with the shifts 
in the demand for workers and thus helping to prt'vent the rise of 
long-term unemployment, and the question of the organisation of 
training, retraining and upgrading as part of a sxsleniatic national 
programme for vocational advancement In considt ring the prob¬ 
lems of vocational guidance the Conference would have an oppor¬ 
tunity to examine the considerable progress made in this field during 
the war Still another question which is likely to have a direct 
bearing on the long-term problems of maintaining and organising 
employment satisfactorily and upon which the Conference might 
usefully adopt a senes of guiding principles, probably m the form 
of a Recommendation, is that of the location of industrial activity 
and labour supply in relation to employment policy, a question 
which includes the planning of the location and distribution of 
industrial activity in relation to the existing distribution of the 
available workers and the planning of mobility in the labour force 
to correspond to the skill requirements of the various areas 

The proposals concerning social security under consideration 
at the present Session of the Conference are comprehensive in scope 
and of a longer-range character than those relating to employment 
and further steps to formulate international social security stan¬ 
dards would therefore be premature until the experience gained m 
the application of these Recommendations makes it possible to 
embark upon a general revision of the existing social insurance 
Conventions Meanwhile steps could usefully be taken to deal with 
a number of special problems in the field of social insurance Further 
measures to extend the application of social insurance to seamen 
are overdue The questions of compensation for accidents and 
unemployment insurance for seamen were on the agenda of the 
Joint Maritime Commission at the outbreak of war and, together 
with the question of pension insurance, are now to be considered 
by the Commission as part of a more comprehensive survey of 
social security for seamen The application of social security arrange¬ 
ments to the crews of commercial aircraft would also seem to be 
worthy of early consideration In many European countries there 
are special pension schemes for miners and the possibility of adopt- 
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mg a Recommendation on such schemes might be considered 
Further work m the field of social insurance is likely to grow out 
of the consideration by the present Session of the Conference of the 
insurance position of displaced persons, and if, as may be hoped, 
widespread ratification can be secured for the Maintenance of 
Migrants’ Pension Rights Convention, 1935, the application of that 
Convention will also involve new responsibilities for the Office 
The post-war reconstruction of European social insurance schemes 
may also throw up a wide range of questions, some of them 
urgent in character, which could usefully be considered through 
the machinery of the International Labour Organisation and in 
connection with which the Office might be able to render technical 
assistance to Governments and social iqsurance funds The Con¬ 
ference may also wish to consider the question of family allowances 
in greater detail than will be possible at its present Session, and to 
do so in the general context of demographic trends and policies 
There would indeed be advantages in undertaking at an early 
Session of the Conference a general review of social policy and social 
legislation in relation to the family i 

Equally comprehensive m scope and long-range in character are 
the proposals in regard to minimum standards of social policy in 
dependent territories which are to be considered at the present 
Session of the Conference The proposals submitted to the Confer¬ 
ence cover the general principles of social and economic develop¬ 
ment in dependent territories, slavery and its analogues, such as 
forced labour and penal sanctions, the employment of children and 
young persons and of women, remuneration, land policy, health, 
housing and social security, hours and holidays, the prohibition of 
colour and religious bars, inspection and safety, industrial organ¬ 
isation and relations, and co-operative organisations All of these 
questions will require more intensive consideration in the future 
and the progressive crystallisation of general principles into detailed 
policies A regional approach might be the most appropriate method 
of making immediate progress in respect of some of these subjects, 
but m the case of some of them the formulation of more detailed 
general standards by the Conference would also be appropriate as 
progress is made The subjects dealt with m this manner might 
include more particularly remuneration, housing, nutrition and the 
protection of health, the adaptation of social security arrangements 
to the special circumstances of dependent territories in various 
stages of development, the standards of living of agricultural work¬ 
ers, and the development of handicrafts and of a balanced relation¬ 
ship between agricultural and handicraft production 

The questions on which action will be initiated at the present 
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Session of the Conference represent, however, only a small part of 
the general social field which the Organisation ought to till ever 
more intensively in the coming years 

Wage policy lies at the core of the preoccupations of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation, but although it has necessarily 
received incidental consideration from the Conference on many 
occasions and a number of provisions relating to wages are con¬ 
tained m Conventions and Recommendations on other subjects, 
the only texts adopted by the Conference which relate primarily 
to wages are the Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention 
and Recommendation, 1928, and the Convention concerning Statis¬ 
tics of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938 Further consideration of 
the whole question of wages by the Conference at an early date 
would therefore seem to be desirable The existing Minimum Wage- 
Fixing Machinery Convention and Recommendation might be 
supplemented by a further Recommendation amplifying the prin¬ 
ciples to be taken into account in fixing minimum wages which 
are laid down by the 1928 Recommendation and a number of further 
topics might be covered by international Conventions or Recom¬ 
mendations One of these is the question of the inclusion of a clause 
relating to fair wages and conditions of employment in contracts 
relating to work undertaken for or subsidised by public authorities 
In countries where the principle of the fair wages clause has be< n 
adopted, the clause has been an important factor in eliminating 
sub-standard working conditions which tended to undercut stan¬ 
dards set by better employers, the clause is, however, still relatively 
unknown in many of the countries with comparatively low wage 
standards and the adoption of a Convention on the subject by the 
International Labour Conference would be calculated to give a 
strong impetus towards its adoption there In certain cases national 
fair wages clauses might usefully be supplemented by an “inter¬ 
national fair wages clause” specifying conditions of employment 
to be observed, and welfare services to be provided, for workers 
employed on projects financed by international loans Another 
question which might well be dealt with at an early Session of the 
Conference is that of a guaranteed weekly wage for industries in 
which wages are at present on an hourly or daily basis with no 
weekly minimum A Convention or Recommendation on methods 
of wage payment dealing with the periodicity of wage payments, 
deductions from wages, advances of wages, the prohibition of truck, 
the adequacy of remuneration in kind, the protection of wages in 
legal proceedings and similar subjects would also be of great value 
in relation to many parts of the world, especially in regard to rural 
workers. All of these measures would of course represent only a 
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preliminary approach to the international consideration of the 
problem of wages, but their cumulative effect should be considerable 
and as progress was made along these lines the ground would be 
prepared for progressive international consideration of some of the 
more difficult aspects of the wages problem, such as a general mini¬ 
mum wage, the guaranteed annual wage, and the possibility of 
establishing international or regional minimum wage scales, inclu¬ 
ding such provision for local adjustments as might be necessary, for 
particular industries working for the world market 

During the remainder of the war and the early post-war period 
the aspect of wage policy which will continue to be most prominent 
m many countries will be its relation to changes in the cost of living, 
and although the adoption of any Convention or Recommendation 
on this subject would hardly be possible a general discussion of it 
in the Conference might be of great value 

Freedom of association, collective bargaining, the settlement of 
industrial disputes, labour-management co-operation for the im¬ 
provement of production, and the collaboration of labour and 
management in the framing and application of public policy on 
social and economic questions form another group of questions 
which will be of primary importance during the rebuilding of the 
structure of society in many countries following the collapse 
of the dictatorships The question of the safeguarding of indi* 
vidual workers in the exercise of their freedom of association from 
pressure by employers on account of their joint participation in 
labour activities which are lawful for individuals acting singly was 
becoming ripe for consideration bv the (conference before the war and 
might well form the subject of a Convention Collective agreements 
will require consideration as one of the possible methods of applying 
international labour Conventions, but must also be approached 
in relation to the safeguarding of the right of association vis 4 vis 
the employer from the standpoint of guaranteeing the effective exer¬ 
cise of the right of collective bargaining in countries where there 
IS no tradition of collective bargaining or where such a tradition 
IS of recent development and still far from firmly established A 
Convention or Recommendation on the subject might deal with 
the obligation of the employer to participate in collective bargaining, 
the legal recognition of collective agreements and their extension, 
under certain guarantees and conditions, to the whole of an industry 
or occupation The question of techniques for the settlement of 
industrial disputes, including procedures of enquiry and conciliation 
and arbitration arrangements, might also be considered by the 
Conference There are great variations of practice on this matter 
between different countries, and the question could therefore 
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hardly be dealt with m an international Convention and may not 
even be ripe for the adoption of a Recommendation, but a full 
review of the problem by the Conference might be of substantial 
value Labour-management co-opcration for the imp'-ovement of 
production is a field in which during the war there have been in 
certain countries important developments that the Office has 
studied in a number of publications, it would seem clearly desirable 
that the gams of wartime should be retained as a foundation for 
the continuing improvement of productive efficiency which will be 
necessary for the progressive development of highei standards of 
living in time of peace The broader question of collaboration 
between the public authorities and workers’ and employers’ organ¬ 
isations in the formulation and application of public policy was 
considered by the New York Conference, which requested the 
further consideration of the subject at another Session of the Con¬ 
ference In Its resolution on the subject the New York Conference 
declared that “real collaboration is possible only within the frame¬ 
work of democratic political institutions which guarantee the free¬ 
dom of association of workers and employers’’ and affirmed that 
“the application of the principle of collaboration requires that 
in law and in fact the right of industrial organisations to represent 
workers and employers should be recognised by the State’’ and that 
“the workers’ and employers’ organisations should recognise each 
other’s rights to represent workers and employers respectively", 
thus throwing into sharp relief the importance of further considera¬ 
tion by the Conference of these questions 
A characteristic feature of this war has been the unprecedented 
scale on which the homes of the people in many countries have been 
destroyed Rebuilding programmes will be necessary m many 
countries and are likely to be a major factor in the maintenance 
of a high level of employment during the period of transition from 
a war to a peace economy, and even in the countries where there 
has been no substantial destruction of house property the interrup¬ 
tion of building during the war and shifts m the distribution of 
population will make large scale re-housing programmes necessary 
There will thus be a unique opportunity to build to new standards 
and to take full advantage of recent technical developments such as 
those in regard to the production of houses m prefabricated parts 
There are at least four aspects of housing policy which could, it 
would seem, usefully be considered by the International Labour 
Conference during the formative stage of the development of post¬ 
war housing programmes minimum standards for post-war housing 
construction, the organisation and financing of housing for low- 
income groups, the relation of housing policy to the level of econo- 
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mic activity and employment with special reference to the preven¬ 
tion or moderation of economic fluctuations, and the relation of 
housing policy to town planning and industrial location with special 
reference to such matters as the time spent by workers in going to 
and from work, and the availability of and access to community 
facilities and amenities 

During the penoel of physical reconstruction there will be large- 
scale rebuilding of factories as well as of homes in many countries, 
and the manner in which they are rebuilt and the provision made 
when rebuilding for the health, safet\ and well-being of workers 
employed therein, will be one of the major influences upon the 
condition of working places for a geneiation There would therefore 
be great value in the formulation of international health and safety 
standards before the f.ir-reaching rebuilding programmes necessi¬ 
tated by the large-scale destruction of industrial plant and equip¬ 
ment aie put into effect 1 he (jovernmg Body instructed the Office 
to put in hand preparatory work on this subject in October of 1941 
and sufficiently substantial progress has now betm made to make it 
desirable to envisage holding a preparatory technical conference 
for the discussion of the proposed model code m the near future 
A plan for the code has been approveei b\ a meeting of certain 
members of the Correspondence Comniittee on Industrial Safety 
and the preparation of a prcliminarv draft on the basis of this plan 
has reached an advanced stage Ihe plan contemplates that the 
code will deal with all aspects of safety in manufacturing industries 
The suggested scope includes eeitain aspects of the planning, design 
and construction of factorv premises, such as tin installation and 
equipment of plants, the lighting, heating and ventilation of work¬ 
places, and .irrangemcnts for lire prev< ntion, rules in regard to 
machine guarding, eleetrieal equipment, boikrs ami pressure ves¬ 
sels, the handling and transportation of mateiial, sjxeial safcguaids 
for particular types of factory, and maintenance and repairs, and 
general provisions concerning health proUetion, protective clothing 
and special protective equipment, physical examination, medical 
aid and safety organisation The probability of large-scale physical 
reconstruction to make good the devastation of war has also made 
It dcsii able to expedite work on the model code of safety provisions 
for civil engineering and heavy constructional work which was 
envisaged as a complement to the model code for the building 
industry when the latter was adopted in 1937 and on the question 
of safety provisions for electrical installations, the inclusion of 
which m the Agenda of the Conference was requested by a resolu¬ 
tion adopted at its Fifteenth Session It would also seem desirable 
to resume at the earliest opportunity work on the proposed model 
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code of safety regulations for underground work m coal mines, a 
draft of which was adopted by a committee of experts before the 
war and circulated to (governments This question was included 
in the original Agenda of the 1940 Session of the Conlerence and a 
technical conference for the consideration of the proposed draft 
had already been convened at the time of the outbreak of war, 
but had to be postponed In like manner the wholesale d'^sti action 
of rolling stock in all European eountries affords a unique oppor¬ 
tunity to resume with a reasonable chance of success the efforts 
which have been made by the Inttin.idoiial I iboui (Organisation to 
secure the introduction of a unitoi m automatic couphng system 
for European railways 

When substantial progress has been mad. with (he programme 
of work ]ust indicated, the desiribihte of envisaging model safety 
codes for further industries might usefullv be considered It would, 
for instance, be useful to supplement the Proliction igeinst Acci¬ 
dents (Dockers) Convention by a code of more detailed regulations, 
model regulations for this purpose were jirepared by a Technical 
Committee aiipointeel by the Governing Boely, but left m suspense 
as the result of the revision of the Convention m 1932, and provi¬ 
sions designed to constitute eommon standards for the application 
of the ('onvention for the purpose of the reciprocal recognition of 
safety certificates contemplated under certain conditions by the 
Convention have been adopted at an Intergovernmental Meet ng 
of certain Members of the Oiganisation Ihc coal mines Model 
Code might usefully be completed by a similar code for metal mines 
A model safety code for the petroleum industry would be of great 
value in a number of countrie^s and especially in those where the 
production or refining of petroleum is a new and rapidly developing 
industry A model safety code for the lumbering and woodworking 
trades and a code for rural undertakings for the processing of agri¬ 
cultural products would be invaluable in many parts of the world. 

There are also two more circumscribed safety questions awaiting 
consideration by the ('onferente with a view to the possible adop¬ 
tion of Conventions that of the rtsponsibility of machine builders, 
dealers and erectors m regard to safety devices, a matter which is 
dealt with in the Power-Diiven Machinery Recommendation, 1929, 
and which the 1937 Session of the Conference requested should be 
included in the Agenda with a view to the adoption of a Conven¬ 
tion, and that of the limitation of loads to be handled by workers, 
a matter of special interest in the countries where the use of mechan¬ 
ical lifting equipment is least developed, and which the 1938 Ses¬ 
sion of the Conference and the Havana Conference of 1939 re¬ 
quested should form the subject of a Convention Simultaneously 
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with the consideration of these subjects the Conference might 
appropriately attempt a general stock-taking of progress m the 
field of industrial safety since the adoption of the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents Recommendatoon m 1929, and explore the 
scope for further international action for the promotion of higher 
safety standards One of the first conclusions reached during such 
a review of the position would probably be that the scope for inter¬ 
national action m the field of industrial safety is so wide, and the 
results to be achieved in human lives and health and happiness so 
altogether disproportionate to the resources and energies required 
to achieve them, that the Office should henceforth be equipped 
with the staff and resources necessary to enable it to expand and 
develop this work on a far larger scale than in the past 

A similar expansion of the work of the Organisation would appear 
to be desirable in the field of industrial health 
Apart from the early decisions of the Conference relating to the 
use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, the preven¬ 
tion of anthrax, the protection of women and children against lead 
poisoning and the use of white lead m painting, and from the adop¬ 
tion and revision of the Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational 
Diseases) Convention in 1925 and 1934 respectively, the work of 
the Organisation in the field of industrial hygiene has been accom¬ 
plished through special conferences, such as the Johannesburg and 
Geneva Silicosis Conferences of 1930 and 1938 respectively, through 
the discussions of the Correspondence Committee in Industrial 
Hygiene, and through publications such as OccupaHon and Health 
An Encyclopaedm of Hygiene, Pathology and Social Welfare, which 
has become known throughout the world as a standard work, the 
Bibliography of Industrial Hygiene, and the widely used manual 
Industrial Environment and Health Practical Methods of Investiga¬ 
tion These publications constitute a permanent monument to 
Dr L Carozzi, who directed the industrial health work of the Office 
with distinction from 1920 to 1939 During the war the Office 
has been dependent upon the collaboration of members of the Cor¬ 
respondence Committee on Industrial Hygiene for the continuation 
of Its work in this field The reconstitution of an industrial health 
service which can make plans for international action for a number 
of years to come has now become one of the urgent needs of the 
Organisation Such plans must of course include provision for 
resumption of regular publications relating to industrial health and 
of regular meetings of a correspondence committee, but it would 
also appear to be important to have regard in developing them to 
the desirability of establishing by a series of Conference decisions 
definite international standards in respect of a wide range of ques- 
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tions of industrial health which Governments could use as a basis 
for national regulations in the same manner in which they rely upon 
Conventions and regulations relating to other subjects when framing 
legislation of a broader character The form of the model code which 
IS being evolved as a convenient one for the expression of decisions 
of the Conference on questions of industrial safety would appear 
to be an equally appropriate one for questions of industrial health. 
Safety and health are of course closely related to each other and 
some of the safety codes being prepared or projected will necessarily 
include provisions designed primarily for the piotection of health 
rather than for protection against accidents, but the inclusion of 
such provisions in the safety codes cinnot cover the general field 
of industrial health at all adequately A Standard Code of In¬ 
dustrial Hygiene was approved by a majoriU of the Correspondence 
Committee on Industrial Hygiene in 1933 and published by the 
Office with the sanction of the Governing Body, but lacks the 
authority of a text adopted by the Conference The great develop¬ 
ments in the field of industrial health which have occurred during 
the last ten years would appear to have made the time ripe for 
reconsideration of this matter There arc also several questions 
of a general character which were pending before the Correspond¬ 
ence Committee on Industrial Hygiene at the outbreak of war, 
notably the teaching of industrial medicine, the nutrition of work¬ 
ers in the factory, and health standards for office work, considera¬ 
tion of which might well be renewed at an early date with a view 
to possible action by the Conference Another question of growing 
importance which would appear to be worthy of consideration by 
the Conference at an early date, but which cannot be effectively 
dealt with until wartime secrecy has been relaxed, is that of in¬ 
dustrial health standards for the pilots and crews of aircraft Before 
the details of any programme of action are developed, however, 
It might be desirable to afford the Conference an opportunity for 
a general discussion of future international action in the field of 
industrial health Such a discussion would be an international 
equivalent for national surveys of the present position in the field 
of industrial health, such as the highly successful First British 
Industrial Health Conference convened by the British Minister 
of Labour, Mr Ernest Bevm, in 1943, for the threefold purpose of 
emphasising the future importance of maintaining and improving 
the health and environment of workers in the factory and in the 
office, of crystallising the interest m the subject which has developed 
in recent years and more particularly during this war, and of secur¬ 
ing advice and suggestions which should be taken in the future both 
by Governments and industry 
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In addition to such a general review of the position a more tech¬ 
nical survey of matters which the Organisation should consider 
would seem desirable There have been many new devtjlopments 
in the study and investigation of silicosis and the other pneumo¬ 
conioses since the 1938 Silicosis Conference, which recommended 
that similar meetings should be held every three years and that the 
next ( onference might usefully deal with methods of measuring the 
concentration and particle size distribution of dust, with the deter¬ 
mination of the pathogenic properties of various dusts, and with 
the application of scientific methods to the diagnosis of pneumo¬ 
conioses and the determination of incapacity Problems of metal 
poisoning, and especially of lead, mercury, magnesium and cadmium 
poisoning, the questions of poisoning by carbon monoxide, by 
carbon bisulphide, and by benzine (benzol) and its homologues, 
and the related questions of chemical inspection and of statutory 
concentration limits for poisonous vapours, have come to the fore¬ 
front in the last few years Poisoning in the production of explosives 
has naturally had special importance in wartime, and the develop¬ 
ment of the production of &>nthetic rubber has created new prob¬ 
lems of health hazards Injuries to health caused by radio-active 
substances, by compressed air work and by occupational skin 
diseases, which have all been considered by the Correspondence 
Committee at various dates, also appear to require further consi¬ 
deration in the light of new developments A Convention on com¬ 
pressed air work was suggested by the Committee several years 
before the war and appropriate action on this proposal appears to 
be desirable A number of proposals for the addition to the inter¬ 
national schedule of occupational diseasis of further diseases, and 
notably of occupational diseases of the skin, of asbestosis, of poison¬ 
ing by carbon bisulphide or manganese, of ulceration and skin 
infections due to chrome, ulceration due to arsenical compounds, 
of poisoning by nitrous fumes and of lesions of the mucous mem¬ 
branes, were pending at the outbreak of war To undertake a 
broad programme in the field of industrial health designed to secure 
appropriate international consideration for these and other subjects 
of developing importance, and the progressive formulation of a 
senes of international model codes which can be used as the basis 
for effective national action, the early reconstitution of the In¬ 
dustrial Health Service of the Office and of a correspondence com¬ 
mittee are clearly necessary 

Questions of industrial safety and of industrial health shade into 
questions of welfare within and without the factory 

The question of welfare within the factory will be dealt with to 
some extent m the proposed model code of safety regulations for 
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factories, but will also require fuller consideration over a period 
of time with a view to the progressive attainment of conditions in 
which everyone can take a pride and pleasure in his place of work 
as well as in his work itself Welfare outside the factory was dealt 
with by the Conference m 1924 in the Utilisation of Spare Time 
Recommendation, but there have been far-reaching developments 
since that time, especially during the war, and the matter is ripe 
for further consideration Special atUntion might be given to 
canteens, arrangements for travel to and from work, recreation 
facilities, entertainments, arrangements for the care of the children 
of working mothers, and perhaps especially to the promotion of 
the fullest facilities for workers’ education 

There is a close relationship between welfare and problems of 
management During the years immediately before the war the 
Advisory Committee on Management adopted valuable conclusions 
on such questions as the organisation and fcnctions of personnel 
management in industrial undertakings and had begun consielera 
tion of the training in industrial relations of p(>rsons occupying 
positions of supervision and management in industrial undertak¬ 
ings There have been important developments in this held during 
the war and the matter will lose none of its importance during the 
reconstruction period A somewhat wider range of questions of 
management might also usefully receive consideration In many 
of the highly developed countries a significant proportion of the 
gainfully occupied population is now employed by some kind of 
public enterprise, and the efficient operation of publicly controlled 
undertakings has therefore become a primary factor in the problem 
of greater productivity and better labour conditions 

The impact of the war has been particularly severe upon children 
and young persons, especially m the countries which have been 
occupied, and it would seem desirable that the Conference should 
m the very near future outline the measures which should be 
taken for their protection m a Children’s Charter which might 
take the form of a Recommendation A Convention on medical 
examination prior to admission to employment in industry might 
also be contemplated in the ncai future 

The war has also given a new emphasis to the question of greater 
equality of educational and vocational opportunity by emphasising 
the need of every country to make fuller use of its reserves of brains 
and character Fuller utilisation of these reserves will be as essential 
to progress in time of peace as it has been for victory in war, and 
early consideration of the subject by the Conference would appear 
to be desirable 

The question of the employment opportunities of women will 
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come before the present Session of the Conference as part of the prob¬ 
lem of the organisation of employment in the transition from war 
to peace Among the other questions of special interest to women 
which the Conference might well consider at an early date are 
conditions of employment in hotels, restaurants and domestic 
service The Conference has never given any general considera¬ 
tion to the conditions of employment of hotel and restaurant em¬ 
ployees and domestic servants and the time would now seem to 
be ripe for fuller consideration of the whole subject, with special 
reference to apprenticeship, the conclusion and termination of 
contracts of service, hours of work and daily and weekly rest periods, 
annual holidays, minimum wages, compensation for accidents, 
accommodation and food, methods of enforcement and arrange¬ 
ments for the settlement of disputes Outwork is another subject 
which has never been adequately considered by the Conference 
but IS of outstanding importance in many countries and especially 
in those m the earlier stages of industrial development 

The future of the maritime work of the Organisation is, in accord¬ 
ance with established practice, a matter for consideration in the 
first instance by the Joint Maritime Commission, which consists 
of representatives of shipowners and seamen in equal numbers 
A meeting of the Joint Maritime Commission is being planned for 
September 1944 and it is intended that the agenda of this meeting 
will include a general survey of conditions of service on the basis 
of the eleven-point charter embodied in a resolution adopted by 
the International Seafarers’ Confeience held in London in December 
1943 The eleven points relate to wages, increments, allowances, 
bonuses and overtime, contracts of continuous employment, entry, 
training and promotion, working hours and manning, annual leave, 
voyage leave and subsistence allowances, accommodation, bed and 
bedding, linen, utensils and laundry, safetv, hygiene, food and 
medical services, social insurance, including provisions for unem¬ 
ployment, sickness, incapacitation, widows’ and orphans’ pensions, 
old-age pensions, loss of effects, repatriation and compensation for 
merchant navy prisoners of war, full trade union recognition of 
seafarers’ organisations, and rights and obligations of seafarers. 
It will be for the Joint Maritime Commission to make proposals 
concerning the order in which these questions should be considered 
at maritime sessions of the Conference One of the resolutions adop¬ 
ted by the Commission at its last session in June 1942 contemplated 
consideration, when conditions permit, of an international labour 
Convention on safety measures for seamen Another of these resolu¬ 
tions urged that in collaboration with the respective organisations 
and Governments concerned all practicable steps should be taken 
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to ensure that in the conditions of employment and general treat¬ 
ment of Chinese, Indian and all other seamen from Asia, Africa 
and the East and West Indies there shall be no unfavourable com¬ 
parison with crews of vessels in similar trades and under the same 
registry, the problem of the equality of treatment of seafarers 
will clearly constitute a continuing responsibility of the Organisa¬ 
tion Another question of outstanding importance is that of the 
accommodation of crews on board ship, a matter which was included 
in the agenda of the Joint Maritime Commission before the out¬ 
break of war The turnover of ships resulting from wartime losses, 
the probability that there will be a surplus of ships alter the war 
as the result of wartime building programmes, and the possibility 
of providing, when winding up mutual aid arrangements in regard 
to shipping, for the scrapping of obsolete tonnage, may afford a 
unique opportunity to secure widespread application of accommoda¬ 
tion standards approved by the Internationa* Labour Conference 
if such standards are adopted in the near future 

In like manner the agricultural work of the Organisation will 
have to be planned with the co-operation of representatives of 
agriculture through the Permanent Agricultural Committee, the 
resumption and development of the work of which is discussed 
further in the following chapter The questions requiring considera¬ 
tion fall under the two heads of the protection of wage-paid workers 
and more general problems relating to the well-being of the agri¬ 
cultural population The 1938 session of the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee laid down a programme of further action in respect of 
wage regulation in agriculture, hours of work, holidays with pay 
and the protection of child labour which, though interrupted by 
the war, ought now to be resumed and developed Further consi¬ 
deration of the question of living-m conditions for agricultural 
workers would also seem desirable, as a considerable advance upon 
the Recommendation on the subject adopted in 1921 would now 
appear to be possible Another of the early Recommendations, which 
ought to be complemented by more detailed provisions is the 
Vocational Education (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921 The 
question of the extension of social security to rural populations 
will be dealt with in part under the fourth Item on the Agenda of 
the present Session, but some of the practical modalities of the 
question may require further consideration by the Permanent 
Agricultural Committee The April 1942 Session of the Emergency 
Committee of the Governing Body, acting m the light of the general 
discussions of the 1938 session of the Permanent Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee, instructed the Office to devote special attention to some of 
the broader social problems of agriculture, including agrarian poll- 
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cics in relation to unemployment and under-cmplovment in agri¬ 
culture, and the problem of the standard of living of the agri¬ 
cultural population The aspects of the relationship between agrarian 
policy and emiiloyment requiring consideration include the nature 
and causes of unemployment in agriculture, the effects of under- 
emploMUcnt (such as the rural exodus and the effects of undcr- 
eniploMuent on industrial employnient, on the national economy 
and on general standarels of living), the maintenance of a balanced 
distribution of the active population as between town and country, 
land reforms, land settlement, the securitv of land tenure, the im¬ 
provement of the conditions of land tenancy and similar questions 
In dealing with the question of the standard of living of the agri¬ 
cultural population It would seem desirable to give special attention 
to national and international rne.isures directly connected with the 
ensuring to farmers of an adequate income level, the prevention 
of rural indebtedness and provision of agricultural credit, and 
nutrition, housing, rural amenities and recreation The Conference 
might usefully adopt Reconnne ndations on a number of these sub¬ 
jects and would no doubt wish to eo-ordmate its work in this field 
with that of the proposed Food and Agriculture Organisation of 
the United Nations through a Mixed Committee such as was 
maintained between the International Labour Organisation and 
the International Institute of Agriculture, or in some other appro¬ 
priate wav 

Professional workers are another group with whom the Organ¬ 
isation must be increasingly concerned but who will need to be 
consulted through appropriate machinery before substantial pro¬ 
gress can be made in elaborating a programme of action The 
original Agenda for the 1940 Session of the Conference included 
the question of the rights of performers in broadcasting, television 
and the mechanical reproduction of sounds, this is a subject on 
which considerable preparatory work has been done by the Organ¬ 
isation The programme of future action suggested by the Advisory 
Committee on Professional Workers at their last meeting, which 
was held shortly before the outbreak of war, comprised the following 
subjects the protection of inventions by salaried workers, the 
maintenance of pension rights m course of acquisition by profes¬ 
sional workers who change their employment, the improvement 
of national and international statistics of unemployment among 
non-manual and professional workers, compensation for accidents 
occurring to non-manual and professional workers in the course of 
their employment, and family allowances for professional workers 
In many countries professional workers have been confronted with 
new problems as the result of the war and this programme will 
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therefore require reconsideration in consultation with the parties 
concerned 

In the field of migration important standards of policy were laid 
down by the Conference in the Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted in 1939, and ihe Conference of Experts on Technical 
and Financial Co-operation with regard to Migration for Settle¬ 
ment of 1938 1 hese standards eontmue to be fully applicable, 

although the circumstance's in which the\ will be applied have of 
course greatly changed and will difft i consideiablv from one region 
to another A regional approach is therefoie like ly to v lelel the most 
promising results Such an appioacli was a(iproved be the Govern¬ 
ing Body when it convened tin 1918 ('onfereiice ol Experts to 
study the problem of migration for settleimnt fioin Europe to 
Latin America and it would secern desirable to resume and develop 
the work initiated by that ('onference b\ convening the Permanent 
Commission on Migration for Settlement whieh wa-. establisheel 
by the Governing Boelv' shortK before the war anel was to have 
held Its first meeting in Julv 1940 Ihe ( eiinmission could make a 
positive contribution to the organisation of migratorv movements 
from Europe to the American countries resulting from the war 
and to the economic development of new regions 'I liere are other 
regions, such as south-eastern Asia, which have mignition problems 
of a special character, which might well be consielercd at a regional 
conference 

The administration of social legislation is a field in regard to 
which further action by the Conference is overdue Ihe original 
Agenda of the Session of the Conference which should have been 
held in 1940, as fixed before the outbreak of war, included the ques¬ 
tion of the organisation of labour inspection in industrial and com¬ 
mercial undertakings It was contemplated that the Conference 
would adopt one or more Conventions on this subject, which would 
in the main reformulate as obligations the principles laid down in 
recommendational form in the Labour Inspection Recommenda¬ 
tion, 1923, innovations based on the experience of the intervening 
years not being excluded It is clearly desirable that a Convention 
or Conventions on labour inspection should be adopted and gener¬ 
ally ratified at the earliest possible date in order to put more teeth 
into both existing and future international labour legislation The 
question of labour courts, which the 1939 Session of the Conference 
requested should be included in the agenda of a future session, is 
another question on which substantial preparatory work has been 
completed In connection with it the question of legal aid for wage 
earners, action on which was requested by the Santiago Conference, 
might also receive consideration 
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The administration of social legislation is becoming increasingly 
dependent upon the availability of adequate labour statistics 

The Convention concerning Statistics of Wages and Hours of 
Work, 1938, was intended to be the first of a series of statistical 
Conventions which would progressively lay the basis for improving, 
amplifying and promoting the comparability of all branches of 
labour and social statistics The valuable preparatory work done 
by the conferences of labour statisticians and by the Committee of 
Statistical Experts during the mter-war period on questions such 
as the classification of industries and occupations, unemployment 
statistics, index numbers of wages and cost of-living index numbers, 
international comparisons of real wages, methods of family budget 
enquiries, statistics of collective agreements and industrial disputes, 
and migration statistics clearly ought to be resumed and developed 
with a view to the gradual adoption of a series of statistical Conven¬ 
tions or Recommendations The most urgent subject is perhaps 
that of employment statistics, a field in which the effort to secure 
international standardisation has hardly begun but in which there 
has been a remarkable development during the war in all the war¬ 
ring countries, the subject includes statistics of labour supply and 
of labour requirements, of the volume and trend of employment 
and unemployment, and of the composition and geographic distribu¬ 
tion of the employed and unemployed population Hardly less 
urgent is the question of cost of living statistics, a field in which 
there have been important developments during the war years and 
which will continue during the period of post-war readjustment to 
be a focus of acute interest on the part of labour, employers and 
Governments alike From a longer-range standpoint the question 
of international comparisons of costs and standards of living, though 
hardly susceptible of treatment by means of a Convention, is of 
outstanding importance In this field the International Labour 
Organisation has been a pioneer and can render unique services in 
respect of a subject which will be of increasing importance in the 
post-war years for such purposes as assessing wage disparities 
between different countries as a preliminary to considering how 
far such disparities can be eliminated or reduced, measuring the 
effects of international investment upon standards of living, and 
facilitating the formulation of standards to be complied with on 
work financed by international loans In a more technical field, an 
attempt to make some progress towards the formulation of stand¬ 
ards concerning the application of sampling techniques to industrial 
and labour statistics would appear to be desirable 

The foregoing survey is, as was emphasised at the beginning of 
this chapter, essentially a tentative outline of some of the questions 
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which might be taken into consideration in formulating progres¬ 
sively a programme of action m the social field for the next five years 
Delegates will doubtless have other suggestions and if they will 
communicate any such suggestions to the Office they will be added 
to the list of proposals for the inclusion of questions in the Agenda 
of the Conference which is brought before the Governing Body from 
time to time when it is called upon to fix the Agenda The rate at 
which questions can be dealt with by the Conference, and the order 
of priority in which they should be dealt with, will necessarily have 
to be determined in the light of the progress of the war and the 
general situation during the post-war years There are, however, 
certain general principles which might well be adoj.ted as criteria 
m selecting items for the Agenda, such as the importance of prompt 
consideration by the Conference of new developments in social 
policy of major significance, the desirability of progressively elim¬ 
inating lacunae from the body of international obligations and 
standards contained in the existing Conventions and Recommenda¬ 
tions, and the desirability of the systematic periodical revision of 
existing international obligations and standards which have ceased 
to be adequate for, or otherwise adapted to, current requirements 



CHAPTER IV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MACHINERY AND 
PROCEDURES OF THE ORGANISATION 

It IS now proposed to consider how far the broadening of the 
responsibilities of the Organisation discussed in ('hapters I and II, 
and acceptance in piinciple of a programme of aetion within the 
social field on the lines indicated in ( haptcr 111, would involve 
developments in the structure of the Organisation or m the arrange¬ 
ments which have existed hitherto m regard to the adoption and 
application of Conventions and Rcconiinendations 

In this connection it would seem useful, before proceeding to 
outline siK'cihc proposals in regard to matters such as the improve¬ 
ment of the machinery of the 1 LO for dealing with questions of 
employment policy, the establishment of mdustiial committees, 
the more effective lepresentation of agriculture in the counsels of 
the Organisation, and the development of regional aetivities, to 
discuss briefly the bearing of the freejuency, personnel and duration 
of the sessions of the International L.iboiir ( onfertnee itself upon 
the capacitN of the Organisation to carry the weight of Us develop¬ 
ing responsibilities 


Tim CoNFltRRNCG 

d he broadened responsibilities now ilevolvmg upon the Organ¬ 
isation and tlK range and ureency of the social epiestions awaiting 
early consideration make it important that the ( onference should 
be able to jilay the fullest part in guiding the social policies of the 
closing stages of the w’ar which the development of the military 
and political situation allows 

Article 3 of the Constitution of the Organisation provides that 
meetings of the Conference shall be held from time to tunc as 
occasion mav require md at least once m every year The policy 
of the Organisation at the outbreak of wai was to continue the 
holding of annual e'onferences and regular meetings of the Governing 
Body during the war if and so long as circumstances so allowed 
The course of the war made regular meetings impossible after 
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the events of May 1940 and since that time only the special 
Conference held in New York m 1941 and three »neetini(s of the 
Govermns? Body and the Kmergtnev Comnuttee, supplemented 
by occasional meetim^s of special committees, have been held 
Events have made it clear that m orelcr to cmable the Ori^anisa- 
tion to discharge effectively the responsibilities discussed m the 
preceding chapters it must be able to exercise its mlluenre more 
continuously than has been pos-.ible for the last four years and 
that foi this purpose regulai meetings of both the Confeiencc and 
the Governing Body ought lube re^miitd at the eat best practicable 
moment The Governing Bodv has alread> liad lx ton iL the posi¬ 
tion in regard to its own me* tings am' it has be< i’ proposed that 
It should resume the practice of nucling u gaiarly hnir limes a year 
at the earliest possible date ami shill memwhile iiicet not less 
frequently than once in cver> six months If, whin the present 
Session of the Conference meets, the mihtare situitioii luis con¬ 
tinued to become consistently moie favourable, the time will prob¬ 
ably be iipc for the ('onference to (meidi m principle that it will 
resume the statutory annual sessions provided loi m the C'oiistitu- 
tion Special sessions of the Confeienei niav also lie neeessaiy for 
the consideration of parlieular questions, and more particiilai 1> of 
maritime questions, but it would seem important that, m aecoid- 
ance with the established practice of the Oigamsation, any Mieh 
sessions should be held m addition to and not m substitution tor 
regular annual sessions, since tlie nature of the Agenda ami of the 
personnel of delegations at sue'h spt < lal sessions would not permit 
the Organisation to exercise through them the continuous influence 
during the formative stages of the (levelopjuent of post-war policy 
which is generally agreed to be desirable 

1 he broadened responsibilities of the Organisation would appeal 
to be one of the primary factors to be taken into eonsideiation in 
making arrangements for future sessions of the Conference Owing 
to the interval which has elapsed since the last sc'ssion of the Con¬ 
ference and the changes resulting from the wmr, many delegates 
who played a distinguished part at successive sessions of the Con¬ 
ference and contributed to its fine recorel of achievement during 
the mter-war years will no longer be available, and it will therefore 
be necessary for Governments, with the agreement of employers 
and workers respectively in the case of the non-government dele¬ 
gates, to find worthy successors for many of the veteran figures 
of the Conference Experience has shown that many countries 
tend to be represented at successive sessions of the Conference 
by the same delegates and that such continuity in representation 
accentuates the parliamentary character of the Conference and 
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makes a contribution of the highest value to the success of its 
proceedings The selections made m choosing delegations to the 
next few sessions of the Conference are therefore likely to determine 
the character of its personnel for a number of years to come The 
composition of the delegations which attended the New York 
Conference suggested that many Governments consider that the 
broadening of the responsibilities of the Organisation ought to be 
reflected m the composition of delegations to the Conference At 
the New York Conference there was a marked increase in the 
number of ministers and senior officials responsible for foreign and 
economic affairs, and of other cabinet ministers and parliamentary 
leaders, accompanying their colleagues responsible for the depart¬ 
mental administration of social legislation who have made so in¬ 
valuable a contribution to the past achievements of the Confer¬ 
ence and will always constitute so indispensable an element in the 
composition of a body whose distinctive function it is to give author¬ 
itative expression to social objectives This broadening in the range 
of considerations taken into account in the selection of delegations 
to the Conference will no doubt continue as a natural adjustment 
to the needs created by the character of the questions coming 
before the Conference for discussion 
The flexibility of the Constitution of the Organisation allows 
great scope for the adjustments which may be necessary to provide 
for the varied needs which will be even more characteristic of the 
future than of the past Under the Constitution each delegate 
may be accompanied by advisers not exceeding two m number 
for each Item on the Agenda of the Session, and the Constitution 
Itself provides that a delegate may, by notice in writing addressed 
to the President of the Conference, appoint one of his advisers to 
act as his deputy, and that the adviser shall, while so acting, be 
entitled to speak and vote It is thus possible to vary the effective 
working composition of the Conference as successive questions 
come up for discussion to whatever extent circumstances may 
require It is indeed unnecessary to remind the Conference that 
under its established practice advisers have systematically acted 
as ad hoc delegates in respect of questions of which they have special 
knowledge, that in the committees in which so much of the detailed 
work of the Conference has always been done no distinction is 
drawn between members of the committee who are delegates and 
members who are advisers, the latter frequently being chosen as 
chairmen and especially as rapporteurs, that when questions dealt 
with in committee come before the Conference in plenary sitting 
delegates frequently appoint to act as their deputies the advisers 
accompanying them who have sat upon the committee, and that 
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the delegates from the leading industrial States which habitually 
send large delegations to the Conference have long since tended 
to become co-ordmators of general policy who are usually replaced 
by one or other of their advisers for the consideration of questions 
which are technical in character or affect primarily particular 
groups of employers and workers or government departments other 
than those having the primary responsibility for national liaison 
with the International Labour Organisation Further develop¬ 
ments in the established practice of the Organisation to meet 
new needs as they emerge will continue to be possible and it may 
reasonably be hoped that the wide range of possibilities which the 
flexibility of the practice of the Conference leaves open to Govern¬ 
ments, employers and workers alike will be used to the full in order 
to give future sessions of the Conference the widely representative 
and authoritative character which the adequate discharge of the 
growing responsibilities of the Organisation will require 
The flexibility in personnel permitted by the svstem of advisers 
IS particularly important in view of the probability that it may be 
desirable as soon as the development of the wai situation allows to 
extend the normal duration of the sessions of the Conference 
The practice in the past has been for sessions of the Conference 
to last for about three W'eeks Somewhat longer sessions may be 
necessary in future The time required for the discharge by the 
Conference of its established responsibilities in the social field is 
not likely to be substantially diminished Further improvements 
in the technical and political preparation of the decisions of the 
Conference prior to the meetings of the Conference itself by means 
of technical conferences and committees may make possible some 
saving of time, but the range of urgent questions awaiting early 
consideration seems likely to be so wide as to offset anv such saving 
The effective exercise of the responsibility for scrutinising pending 
international economic and financial proposals from the social 
standpoint will require more time than the Conference has given 
to such matters in the past during the discussion of the Director’s 
Report and of the resolutions on economic questions adopted at 
successive sessions Happily the great acceleration in international 
communications, which will have received a marked further stimulus 
from the war, should make it possible for delegates to remain 
longer at the Conference than has been customary hitherto with¬ 
out, in many cases, being absent from their responsibilities in their 
own countries for substantially longer periods 
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The Machinery of the I L O for Questions of Employment 
Policy 

The outstanding feature of current discussion of the prospective 
social and economic problems of the post-war period is the import¬ 
ance which is attached on all hands to the achievement and main¬ 
tenance of full employment as the essential condition of any stable 
progress by democratic means As has already been pointed out in 
Chapter I, this will require the continuous co-operation of a number 
of international bodies and simultaneous or complementary national 
action by their members The policies adopted will necessarily 
be complicated and will require continuous adjustment as a result 
of experience The national policy of each country will have re¬ 
percussions on the position in other countries Whether or not 
these repercussions are favourable and tend to produce a balanced 
economic development m the world as a whole will depend in large 
measure on the range of considerations taken into account when 
national policies are framed The prospects of achieving satisfac¬ 
tory results would be substantially increased by constant inter¬ 
national consultation, not merely about one particular set of policies 
such as, for example, the encouragement of an adequate level of 
consumption or the maintenance of a steady level of investment, 
but about the way m which the various policies dovetail into one 
another in relation to the social objective which must be kept alwa> s 
m view Such regular consultation would afford facilities for a 
most valuable pooling of experience, whereas failure to bring about 
the necessary co-ordination may be fraught with the most serious 
consequences not confined to the social field The International 
Labour Organisation, the Constitution of which specifically lists 
the prevention of unemployment among the purposes of the Organ¬ 
isation, must clearly play a leading part in international arrange¬ 
ments designed to secure full employment Its part is likely to be 
of a twofold character on the one hand, it will have the primary 
responsibility for the formulation of proposals concerning the 
technical aspects of the organisation of employment and concern¬ 
ing other social measures w Inch will have an influence on the volume 
of employment, on the other hand, it will have a responsibility for 
encouraging and maintaining close touch with developments in 
the economic and financial fields having a bearing upon the main¬ 
tenance of full employment and for scrutinising all proposals from 
the standpoint of their adequacy in achieving this purpose In 
these circumstances the International Labour Organisation would 
seem to be the appropriate body to arrange for the regular exchange 
of views on the subject which must be an essential part of any 
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arrangements for the co-ordination of policy To fulfil this role 
satisfactorily, the Organisation will need to have at its disposal 
more developed machinery for the consideration of employment 
questions than has been evolved hitherto The Governing Body 
has from time to time appointed committees to deal with various 
aspects of the question of employment and it will be remembered 
that during the years immediately preceding the war the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation established an International Public 
Works Committee the functions of which are to foster the co¬ 
ordination of national public works policies with a view to counter¬ 
acting economic fluctuations and to undertake such other duties 
concerning public works as may be entrusted to it by the Govern¬ 
ing Body Other special committees or meetings will doubtless 
be necessary for the consideration of particular aspects of employ¬ 
ment policy, but it would also seem necessarv to provide further 
machinery for the consideration of employment problems as a 
whole by the International Labour Organisation Plie Office has 
accordingly submitted to the Governing Body proposals for the 
establishment of an employment committee, the general function 
of which would be to afford facilities for the regular exchange of 
views on both the national and the international aspects of employ¬ 
ment policy, to make reports on the subject to the Governing 
Body with a view to their transmission to the Members of the 
Organisation or to other international organisations, and to under¬ 
take any other duties relating to employment policy which may 
be entrusted to it by the Governing Body 

Proposals concerning Industrial Committees 

One of the most important proposals for strengthening the struc¬ 
ture of the International Labour Organisation at present requiring 
consideration is that recently made by the British Government 
for the establishment by the Organisation of Industrial Committees 
for the mam world industries In making this proposal at the Ninety- 
first Session of the Governing Body the British Government sub¬ 
mitted that, while the International Labour Organisation has 
proved itself to be an effective instrument of international co-opera¬ 
tion, Its constitutional organs, the Conference and the Governing 
Body, are not adequate to meet fully the needs of the future and 
are not such as to evoke the interest and support of the masses 
of employers and workers which is necessary if the Organisation 
is to make its maximum contribution to world reconstruction and 
peaceful development There is, the British Government pointed 
out, “at present no adequate provision for enlisting that most 
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powerful bond of unity between men and women which comes 
from working in the same industry or occupation” and “the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation alone is m the position of establish¬ 
ing a means by which this affinity between peoples can be imple¬ 
mented” In the view of the British Government, while— 

the International Labour Conference and the Governing Body are able satis¬ 
factorily to cover the field of general policy, it has become obvious that alone 
they do not provide the machinery through which the special circumstances of 
mdividual industries can be adequately considered, or through which individual 
industries can deal with their special problems The Fifth Article of the Atlantic 
Charter for which the International Labour Organisation has a special respon¬ 
sibility will require closer attention to actual working conditions than has so far 
been possible and for this it is necessary that there shall be machinery through 
which those engaged m the mam industries may consult together The fact that 
this need exists is shown by the desire already expressed by the representatives 
of the textile and metal trades for special international bodies for their industries 
and there is ample evidence that this need is felt m other industries 

A further advantage of the proposal would be to increase the 
knowledge of, and interest m, the work of the I L O existing in 
each Member State 

It cannot be denied that the number of those m each Member State of the 
I L O who have been in close contact with and had a real interest in its work 
has been a small minority and that this has been responsible for much of the 
apathy about which there has properly been complaint If, however, those engaged 
m the various industries have a means by which a larger number can have actual 
experience of international discussions on matters with which they are intimately 
concerned in their daily lives it may reasonably be expected that a new and wider 
interest in the work of the I L O will be created 

The discussions of such committees would have the further 
merit “of being realistic because those concerned have expert 
knowledge of the matters under consideration such as is not possible 
among those who are representative of industry generally” 

This proposal grows out of the previous experience of the Organ¬ 
isation and involves making permanent arrangements for the needs 
inadequately met during the inter-war period by the special con¬ 
ferences held from time to time for such industries as textiles, 
coal minine, chemicals, printing and kindred trades and rail trans¬ 
port At the outbreak of war there were pending before the Gov¬ 
erning Body proposals for the establishment of a textile tripartite 
committee and there has been a considerable amount of discussion 
of the desirability of further development along these lines in the 
course of the war It was suggested in The IL 0 and Reconstruc¬ 
tion that some kind of world machinery is required for the big in¬ 
dustries which have an international character and that there would 
be distinct advantages m providing for the representation of the 
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workers as well as of management therein and for a link between 
such machinery and the International Labour Organisation Fol¬ 
lowing upon this suggestion the New York Conference adopted 
a resolution contemplating the establishment under the aegis of the 
International Labour Organisation of a World Textile Office and 
referred to the Governing Body a resolution contemplating the 
creation of an International transport Section Subsequently 
proposals for the establishment of a World Coal Office and for 
permanent international machinery for the iron, steel, engineering 
and allied trades were received by the Intemation il Labour Office 
from international trade union groups ‘ All of these jiroposals con¬ 
templated the establishment as an integral part of the International 
Labour Organisation of tripartite machinery foi the consideration 
of the economic as well as the social problems of the various indus¬ 
tries The proposals of the British Government cover a wider range 
of industries, the establishment of industrial eomriittees being 
suggested for coal mining, iron and steel, engineering and allied 
industries, building and civil engineering, textile industries (with 
any necessary subcommittees for cotton and rayon, wool, etc), 
railway, road and inland transport, docks, and the distributive 
trades This list is put forward as a list of industries for which such 
committees might be established immediately and thus does not 
preclude the progressive extension of the system to other industries, 
such as chemicals, the electrical industries, air transport and petro¬ 
leum production and refining On the other hand, the British pro¬ 
posals, as formulated tentatively at the Ninety-first Session of the 
Governing Body, contemplated that, subject to the consideration 
of any alternative proposals that may be put forward, the suggested 
committees should be joint committees constituted of employers’ 
and workers’ representatives and representatives of the employers’ 
and workers’ groups of the Governing Body, with an independent 
chairman, rather than tripartite committees The British proposal 
was generally welcomed at the Ninety-first Session of the Govern¬ 
ing Body, but there was a difference of opinion on the question 
whether the proposed committees should be joint or tripartite in 
character 

The British proposal, which is still pending before the Governing 
Body, contemplated that the suggested committees would be estab¬ 
lished by the Governing Body and that in order to facilitate their 

'■ The proposals concerning a World Textile Office were received from the 
International Federation of textile Workers’ Associations, those concerning a 
World Coal Office from the Miners’ International Federation, and those concern¬ 
ing the iron, steel, engineering and allied trades from the British Section of the 
International Metal-workers’ Federation The proposals relating to an Inter¬ 
national Transport Section were initiated by the International Transport Work¬ 
ers’ Federation 
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work an Industrial Relations Section of the Office should be estab¬ 
lished, with officers specially equipped for liaison work with the 
committees In these circumstances it would not seem necessary 
for the Conference to endeavour to reach agreement during the pre¬ 
sent Session on any detailed plans for the establishment of the pro¬ 
posed committees There are, however, certain broad questions 
of policy concerning the proposed committees which the Conference 
cleaily ought to discuss, for the guidance of the Governing Body 
These include the question whether the committees should be 
tripartite in character or should be composed of representatives of 
labour and management with an impartial chairman but no other 
members representing Governments or the public, the question 
how the committees should be designated and what relationship 
they should occupy to the Governing Body and the Conference, 
to each other, to the other general and regional committees of the 
I L O and to any other arrangements for their respective industries 
which may develop outside the framework of the I LO , and the 
question of the scope of the work of the committees and the nature 
and extent of the powers to be entrusted to them Some preliminary 
discussion by the Conference of the industries for which committees 
should be established m the first instance would also be useful 
The argument for joint rather than tripartite committees is, it is 
understood, "that the I LO should as far as possible emleavour 
to reach decisions closely affecting the working conditions of in¬ 
dustries by negotiation and conciliation, m which all points of view 
and circumstances can be objectively considered, rather than by 
the votes of third parties who may have little knowledge of, or 
interest in, the matters discussed and whose votes provide no assur¬ 
ance that the decisions reached will be implemented” and that "the 
future success of the I L O depends upon its power to provide 
employers and woikerswith the means by which they can discuss 
their problems internationally as they discuss them nationally and 
the proposed Joint Industrial Committees would provide a most 
effective means of attaining this objective” In favour of tripartite 
rather than joint committees two main arguments are adduced 
The more fundamental of these arguments w'as stated m The I LO 
and Reconstruction in the following terms 

It might be argued that such committees would tend to pursue the interests 
of the industries they represented in a selfish way, seeking only the prosperity 
of their own section of the world’s economic life at the expense maybe of other 
sections A guarantee of a wider policy would, however, be given by their tri¬ 
partite character, comprising representatives of Governments and workers, and 
by the co-ordinating control which would be exercised by the International 
Labour Conference or some other suitable body 
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In support of this view it is argued that the International Labour 
Organisation was never intended to be, and must never be allowed 
to become, an instrument for the co-ordination of policy between 
employers’ and workers’ representatives irrespective of the effects 
of any agreements reached upon general interests of the community 
which neither employers nor workers as such are m a position to 
represent fully, but is essentially a tripartite organisation m which 
the Government delegates, as representatives of the public interest 
as It is understood m their respective countries, have a vital part 
to play The second argument is that the war has involved Govern¬ 
ments in such far-reaching responsibilities m respect of industry 
m so many countries, and that Governments will play so large a 
part in post-war industrial reconstruction m the countries which will 
have suffered most from the war, that industrial committees which 
did not include Government representatives would not be suffi¬ 
ciently representative to afford reasonable assurance that the deci¬ 
sions reached by the committees will be implemented 

Neither the tripartite nor the bipartite formula, however, neces¬ 
sarily completely excludes the other Various combinations of the 
two systems are possible Tripartite industrial committees could 
operate for certain purposes through bipartite subcommittees or 
bipartite committees could report at intervals to tripartite industrial 
conferences Uniformity of practice in respect of all of the indusf ries 
for which committees are established is certainly not necessary and 
may be undesirable on account of differences m the problems, rela¬ 
tions with Governments, or attitudes of different industries 

The proposed industrial committees might be appointed in any 
one or more of a number of ways There arc not likely to be con¬ 
venient international electoral colleges for the appointment of 
employers’ and workers’ members, such as the groups of employers’ 
and workers’ delegates at the International Labour Conference 
which elect members of the Governing Body of the 1 L O or the 
groups of shipowners’ and seamen’s delegates at maritime sessions 
of the Conference which elect the members of the Joint Maritime 
Commission Members could, however, be appointed by either 
the Governing Body or Governments by any one of a variety of 
methods 

It would also seem desirable that the Conference should discuss 
the functions and powers of the proposed committees The func¬ 
tions of the committees must clearly include the formulation of pro¬ 
posals concerning the regulation of wages, conditions of employ¬ 
ment and welfare arrangements in the industry In some cases 
effect would no doubt be given to such proposals by the adoption 
of international labour Conventions through the ordinary ma- 
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chinery of the International Labour Conference or by the conclu¬ 
sion of special agreements between Governments by some other 
procedure developed under the auspices of the Organisation, but 
It IS reasonable to hope that the committees might also, as the 
British proposal contemplates, evolve into or sponsor the develop¬ 
ment of machinery for the negotiation between representatives of 
employers and workers of agreements of an international character 
not less effective than national collective agreements In order to 
permit of the effective discharge of these functions the committees 
ought. It would seem, following the precedent of the 1937 Textile 
Conference, to keep under constant review all the economic factors 
which constitute the background of the social conditions of their 
respective industries The collection, analysis and distribution of 
information on the supply of and demand for the raw materials 
and products of the industries concerned, on the ways in which 
the production and consumption of these products may be in¬ 
creased, and on all measures calculated to promote the prosperity 
of the industry and the well-being of those engaged therein, would 
therefore appear to be desirable in order to ensure the availability 
of an adequate foundation of relevant information as a basis for 
the work of the committees The committees would also constitute 
a means of securing closer contact between their respective indus¬ 
tries and the International Labour Organisation and through it 
with other international bodies, and it might be possible for them 
or for the staffs so attached to them to furnish technical and secre¬ 
tarial assistance and possibly other facilities in connection with 
international negotiations designed to promote international trade 
in the products of the various industries The exact range of the 
functions to be discharged by any committee would be a matter 
for agreement with the parties concerned, and though all of the 
committees would no doubt approximate to a common pattern to 
a greater or lesser extent, adaptation to the differing requirements 
of different industries would be essential and any attempt to secure 
a symmetrical uniformity would be as inappropriate in respect of 
functions as in respect of structure In some cases broader functions 
might be entrusted to the committees It would, for instance, be 
undesirable to exclude a priori the possibility that certain of the 
committees might progressively, in cases in which the interested 
parties thought such developments appropriate, play an increas¬ 
ingly responsible part in the international organisation of social 
and economic measures designed to secure stable prosperity and 
reasonable social standards m the industry concerned The extent 
to which such developments may be desirable or undesirable will 
depend in part on the general policies adopted in regard to com- 
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modity control arrangements and international industrial agree¬ 
ments and on the nature of the relationships established between 
the proposed industrial committees and any other international 
bodies which may be set up to deal with these subjects 

The powers to be entrusted to the committees would necessarily 
depend in large measure on the range of their functions and might 
vary with these from one committee to another In the first in¬ 
stance, no doubt, the only function of the committees would be to 
advise the Governing Body, and the British proposal does not 
appear to go beyond this In certain cases expcru nee might show 
It to be desirable to arrange for further powers It might, for in¬ 
stance, be possible to build up national comm’ttccs with which 
the international committees uould co-operate and to which they 
might in certain circumstances make proposals for action diiectly. 
All these are matters to be worked out in the light of the require¬ 
ments of each particular mdustrv and the views of the parties 
concerned 

The Representation of Agriculture in the I L O 

The need to establish a closer relation between individual in¬ 
dustries and the work of the Organisation is, and has long been 
recognised to be, particularly great m the case of agriculturi It 
was with a view to meeting this need, and for the purpose of secu¬ 
ring a fuller representation of agriculture in the counsels of the 
I L O than can be readily achieved through the general ma¬ 
chinery of the Organisation, that the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee, which held its first meeting in 1938, was established 
The creation of the Committee at that time was due to a growing 
appreciation of the key position of agriculture in the world’s econo¬ 
my in the light of which the arrangements for the consideration 
of agricultural questions developed by the Organisation from 
1920 onwards, and the arrangements which it had worked out for 
co-operation with the International Institute of Agriculture, were 
thought to be no longer adequate The Permanent Agricultural 
Committee was composed in a manner designed to take account 
of the importance of the small farmer in the agricultural structure 
of many countries by the inclusion of representatives of organisa¬ 
tions of agricultural employers and agricultural workers drawn 
from countries where wage-paid labour is relatively important in 
agriculture, together with experts designed to be representative 
of agriculturalists in countries where the proportion of wage earners 
in agriculture is relatively small Its original composition was 
fixed on the basis of the actual state of agricultural organisation 
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in the world as a whole when the Committee was formed, and, 
with a view to making it possible to take into account future changes 
in the structure and degree of agricultural organisation in the 
various countries, was fixed in the first instance for three years 
only The composition of the Committee is now being reviewed 
by the Governing Body, but the virtual suspension of the activities 
of certain of the organisations represented on the Committee, 
notably the private international bodies dealing with social prob¬ 
lems in agriculture and many of the employers’ and workers’ 
agricultural organisations, will probably make it necessary to 
reconstitute the Committee on a provisional basis only for some 
time to come In these circumstances it would not seem necessary 
for the Conference to consider any of the details of the organisa¬ 
tion of the Committee, but the general principle that a Permanent 
Agricultural Committee representative of agricultural interests is 
a necessary and important part of the machinery of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Organisation and that the work of this Committee 
should accordingly be resumed and developed could usefully be 
recognised by the Conference An appropriate provision is there¬ 
fore included in the proposed resolution formulating the constitu¬ 
tional practice of the Organisation suggested in the following 
chapter Provision is made in the suggested resolution for the 
association of the Permanent Agricultural Committee with the 
proceedings of the Governing Body in a manner designed to give 
agricultural interests more direct access to the bodies responsible 
for formulating the general policy of the International Labour 
Organisation 


Co-operation 

It would also seem desirable that the Organisation should develop 
further its machinery for liaison with the co-operative movement 
The International Committee for Inter-Co-operative Relations, 
which consists of representatives of the International Co-operative 
Alliance and the International Commission of Agriculture who 
have met at intervals since 1931 under the chairmanship of the 
Director of the International Labour Office for the purpose of pro¬ 
moting closer relations between producers’ and consumers’ co¬ 
operatives and between the co-operative movement and interna¬ 
tional institutions generally, is the natural starting point for such 
a development, and might usefully be supplemented or replaced 
by a committee of the I L O with a more formal status designed 
to bring the experience of the co-operative movement to bear on 
questions being considered by the I L O and to enlist its interest 
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in I L O proposals which should secure its support, and to afford 
improved facilities for the consideration by the parties concerned 
of co-operative problems 

The Further Development of the Regional Activities of 
THE I L O 

Among the measures for strengthening the structure of the 
Organisation which the Governing Body expressly decided should 
be dealt with in the present Report, the furthe** development of 
the regional activities of the Organisation was prominently men¬ 
tioned There is at present a strong tendeiuy in tI! parts of the 
world to emphasise the potentialities ol regional action as a means 
of dealing more intensively than is possible on a broader basis with 
international problems, and especially with problems of social and 
economic development Before this tendency bccanm anything 
like as strong as it now is, the International Labour Organisation 
had initiated regional activities, and projected the extension of 
such activities to new areas, within a broad framework of general 
international co-operation The continuation and development of 
this policy would appear to be of special importance m present 
circumstances 

The most successful experiment in regional action made thus 
far by the International Labour Organisation has been the holding 
of the First and Second Labour Conferences of American States 
in Santiago de Chile and Havana respectively in 1936 and 1939 
These conferences gave the American countries a most valuable 
opportunity of bringing the urgent needs of their social and econo¬ 
mic development forcibly to the attention of the Organisation, 
and of focussing attention upon the special problems with which 
geography, the mingling of races and the nature of their economies 
have confronted them They have contributed to a much wider 
knowledge of the purposes and potentialities of the International 
Labour Organisation throughout the Americas, they have exercised 
a far-reaching influence on the development of the general work 
of the International Labour Organisation by directing attention 
to American conditions and needs, and they have led to innumerable 
technical missions by means of which the Office has placed the 
experience of other countries at the disposal of Governments which 
have sought its advice Out of them has already grown the Inter- 
American Conference on Social Security, designed as a permanent 
agency of co-operation which will act in concept with the I L O. 
They represent a valuable part of the established tradition of the 
Organisation and a solid foundation for further growth 
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At the Havana Conference it was contemplated that a Third 
Labour Conference of American States would be held after an 
appropriate interval, preferably a shorter interval than that be¬ 
tween the First and Second Conferences, and an invitation to hold 
the Third Labour Conference of American States in Mexico City 
was extended to the Conference by the Mexican delegation The 
course of the war, the holding on the American Continent of the 
1941 Conference of the International Labour Organisation and 
the present Session of the International Labour Conference, and 
the meeting in 1942 of the First Inter-American Social Security 
Conference, have resulted in the lapse of a longer interval than was 
intended at the time of the Havana Conference, and it would now 
seem appropriate to begin consideration of the arrangements for 
the Third Labour Conference of American States The creation 
of the Inter-Amencan Conference on Social Security provides 
specialised machinery for the further consideration of the problems 
of social security which bulked so large in the discussions of the 
First and Second Labour Conferences of American States and the 
Third Conference could therefore usefully initiate regional con¬ 
sideration within the framework of the I L O of other questions 
of social policy of special interest to the Americas The delegates 
to the present Conference from the American States will doubtless 
wish to make suggestions on the subject, among the questions 
which might be considered, when a selection is being made, to¬ 
gether with any others which may be suggested by the countries 
concerned, may be mentioned the development of vocational 
training, health, safety and welfare standards in large industrial 
and agricultural undertakings, the modalities of the application 
of labour legislation to rural workers (with special reference to 
hours of work, weekly rest periods, holidays with pay, and the 
employment of women and children), procedures for the settle¬ 
ment of industrial disputes, methods of wage payment and of wage 
regulation, the improvement of labour inspection, and the com¬ 
position and procedure of labour courts A Third Labour Con¬ 
ference of American States would also afford an opportunity for 
giving further consideration to the questions relating to migration 
discussed at the Havana Conference in the light of developments 
since that time and of the request made to the International Labour 
Organisation by the First Inter-Amencan Conference on Popula¬ 
tion Problems to develop its work relating to migration It may 
also be thought that the Labour Conference of American States 
has now reached a stage of development at which it would be 
desirable to make more permanent arrangements for its future 
by the preparation at the next Conference for the approval of the 
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Governing Body of a statute similar to that of the Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security 

A more limited experiment in regional co-operation in the Amer¬ 
icas IS represented by the series of Canadian-United States tripartite 
meetings held under the auspices of the Organisation since 1940, 
primarily to consider questions of labour supply Although these 
meetings are more informal m character than might be appropriate 
for any more permanent arrangements, they have initiated a prac¬ 
tice which might well be continued, and developed into a Canadian- 
United States tripartite conference oi committee, linked with the 
I L O , for the consideration of matters of common interest 

In some cases the contribution of the (Jrgani&alioa to more 
limited regional action in parts of the \merieas may be made by 
associating it m an appropriate capacity with existing regional 
organisations or with others which may be projected by the Gov¬ 
ernments concerned The Convention establishing the River Plate 
Regional Office of Economic Information and Studies, foi instance, 
provides that that Office should co-ordinate its studies with those 
undertaken by the International Labour Office, and the New York 
Conference of the I L O adopted a resolution envisaging collabora¬ 
tion between the Office and the River Plate Office Since the New 
York Conference the United States and British Governments have 
created an Anglo-American Caribbean Commission to encourage 
and strengthen social and economic co-operation between tlie 
two countries m the Caribbean area and to deal “primarily with 
matters pertaining to labour, agriculture, housing, health, educa¬ 
tion, social welfare, finance, economics and related subjects’’ and 
more recently have announced their intention of convening “a 
regular system of West Indian Conferences to discuss matters 
of common interest and especially of social and economic signifi¬ 
cance to the Caribbean countries’’ with territorial representation 
and with the possibility of inviting the participation of other coun¬ 
tries 

The other main region of the world for which the creation of 
special regional arrangements within the general framewmrk of the 
International Labour Organisation has frequently been envisaged 
IS Asia The Asiatic countries, and more particularly China, India 
and, during the earlier part of the mtcr-war period, Japan, have 
from the outset played a considerable role in the International 
Labour Organisation Participation in the I L O has given a 
stimulus to the development of industrial organisation and exercised 
an influence on legislation in all these countries, and India has 
taken the I L O as the model for a national tripartite labour organ¬ 
isation which it IS developing as a means of promoting the co- 
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ordination of labour policy in a vast sub-continent with widely 
varying conditions The International Labour Office has long been 
conscious of the growing industrial importance of the Asiatic coun¬ 
tries and maintains branch offices at Chungking and New Delhi 
for the purpose of developing closer contact with them and a wider 
knowledge of their problems But there has been a widespread 
and an altogether justified feeling that what has been accomplished 
hitherto has not been commensurate with the needs of a vast con¬ 
tinent which IS passing through a period of unprecedented social 
ferment and that to provide for these needs more adequately some 
kind of regional arrangements, properly co-ordinated with the 
general work of the Organisation, are required This feeling has 
found expression in proposals that the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation should develop machinery to ensure closer contact with 
the Asiatic countries, which have been an almost constant subject 
of discussion since Albert Thomas’ visit to the Far East in 1928- 
1929 The convocation under the auspices of the Organisation of 
an advisory tripartite conference of Asiatic countries has been 
repeatedly suggested by w'orkers’ delegates from Asiatic countries, 
and on three occasions resolutions favouring such a conference 
have been adopted by the International Labour Conference During 
the inter-war period the proposal to hold such a conference did not 
meet with sufficient favour among the Governments of the countries 
concerned for it to be practical to give effect to it A more modest 
proposal for the establishment of Asiatic Committees of the Govern¬ 
ing Body and the International Labour Conference, the function 
of which would be to advise upon the application to Asiatic countries 
of questions under consideration by the Governing Body and the 
Conference respectively, was under consideration when the with¬ 
drawal of Japan from the Organisation led to an adjournment of 
the subject sine die 

The proposal to hold an Asiatic conference of the I L O has been 
placed in an altogether new perspective by the impact of the war 
on the industrial development of Asia and on the existing and 
prospective economic relations between Asia and the rest of the 
world A revolution in social life and in economic possibilities and 
probabilities has been going on during the war, and action has far 
outstripped effective consideration of the bearing of what is being 
done under emergency conditions upon long-term policies Power¬ 
ful social forces have been set in motion, especially in China and 
India, the consequences of these forces are incalculable, their 
future course of development may well be the decisive factor in 
determining both the attainment of the objectives of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation for one thousand million human 
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beings and whether peace and prosperity for the whole world on 
the basis of rising standards everywhere or a future war of con¬ 
tinents and races embittered by fantastic contrasts in living stan¬ 
dards and the severest economic competition is to be the lot of the 
next generation 

As a result of the events since 1941 in Asia, China has been 
almost completely, and India largely, isolated, autarky has been 
virtually forced on China, and India’s trade has been greatly 
modified 

Although the coastal regions of China in which morlern industry 
was for the most part concentrated before the war fell to the in¬ 
vader at an early stage in the war, by patient and mrreflibly labor¬ 
ious effort factories have beta set up, and mines brought into 
operation, in districts in the interior \grieultural production has 
been no less affected, and the pressing need to orovide sufficient 
supplies of food for the armed forces and the civilian population 
has led to a number of measures, including, .n some places, the 
beginnings of the organisation of collective farms (operated on 
scientific lines These far-reaching changes have brought m their 
tram an incessant demand for a progressive social policy Measures 
for the institution of a system of social insurance and of soci.il 
services have been prepared The improvement of rutal conditions 
and the promotion of child welfare are among the constant pre¬ 
occupations of the Ministry of Social Affairs Ihc eo-operative 
movement is being reorganised and strengthened The registra¬ 
tion of skilled workers is being pursued with a view to the estab¬ 
lishment of a system of national labour service for the purpose of 
the systematic mobilisation of manpower and expansion of pro¬ 
duction The aims of Government social policy include the de¬ 
velopment of the trade union movement, the enhancement of the 
social status of the workers, and the amelioration of their condi¬ 
tions of life, the regulation of labour supply, the improvement of 
industrial relations and of productivity, the stimulation of the 
war effort and closer co-operation with international organisations 
But China continues to be a besieged citadel of the United Nations 
and to contend with numerous difficulties, including inflation, 
which shows no signs of abatement, and the influx of refugees from 
enemy-occupied areas In China, as m India, the effective enforce¬ 
ment of price control measures is an extremely complicated under¬ 
taking on account of the large extent of the rural areas to be covered 
It was recently reported that the machine shops m Chungking and 
the iron and steel industry m the country generally have had to 
reduce production for lack of an adequate supply of essential ma¬ 
terials and other reasons 
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Despite the great difficulties of wartime, steady progress is being 
made with reconstruction planning and the mam objectives have 
been made clear Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has emphasised 
the need for the concurrent development of State enterprise and 
private enterprise, in accordance with a well co-ordinated plan, 
and for the provision of adequate facilities for technical education 
and training Two resolutions relating to post-war industrial 
development and co-operation with friendly foreign nations for 
that purpose were adopted in September 1943 by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuommgtang The resolutions con¬ 
tained proposals to be submitted to the Government for action, 
setting out in brief some of the important factors in the promotion 
of industrialisation One of the resolutions outlined various steps 
for the systematic development of industry, wdiile the other re¬ 
commended close co-operation with foreign friendly nations in the 
development of industry and the removal of certain existing restric¬ 
tions m respect of the employment of foreign capital or technical 
personnel The provision of facilities, subject to Government 
regulations, to aliens to finance their own undertakings in China 
and to private individuals to seek foreign loans, as well as the 
determination at an early date by the Government of the categories 
of State undertakings which might seek foreign financial assistance 
in the form of loans or investments were likewise recommended 
The Chinese Association of Labour also emphasised the desirability 
of China’s close association with international organisations in a 
resolution adopted at its fourth annual meeting, held at Chungking 
in March 1943 

Jn India, no less than in China, the war has quickened the pace 
of industrial and social o'-ganisation In the early stages of the 
war, the increased offtake of Indian products by British Empire 
and Allied countries compensated for the loss of markets for exports, 
but with the fall of France and, more particularly, the entry of 
Japan into the war and the consequent restriction of shipping the 
situation changed rapidly Indian economy has to a considerable 
extent been thrown on its own resources and has had to adapt itself 
to a wholly unprecedented situation under the pressure of wartime 
exigencies This transformation coincided with a considerable 
expansion of industrial production for war purposes and the use 
of India as an important base for operations against both ends of 
the Axis The concurrent expansion of production and its diversion 
to the needs of war, imperative and inevitable as they are, have 
imposed an immense strain on the economy of the country, which 
was little prepared for it According to a Government statement, 
at the time of the outbreak of war certain industries such as jute 
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and cotton textiles were exceptionally strong and could hold their 
own technically with similar industries in the most advanced in¬ 
dustrial countries Other industries such as cement and steel were 
also technically strong, but their output was not sufficiently large 
to make the country wholly self-sufficient m wartime In other 
fields there were definite weaknesses, the mam weakness being in 
the general engineering industry Since the outlireak of war very 
considerable progress has been made m the direction of increasing 
production and remedying the deficiencies Progress has also been 
made m a wide field of new industries and, m the nnin, in respect 
of four groups non-ferrous metals, drugs, chemicals, anti miscella¬ 
neous stores The technical skill developed in the country, as a 
result of wartime industrialisation, will be of the utmost i mportance 
for post-war reconstruction The Departjuent of Labour of the 
Central Government has been operating a wartime scheme of tech¬ 
nical training with numerous training centres m diflferent parts 
of the country Young Indian workers are also sent to Great Britain 
in small groups for short periods for training for supeivisory jobs 
and for the aircraft industry under a scheme sponsored by the 
British Minister of Labour and National Service, Mr Ernest 
Bevin Statements of policy made by the authorities m India 
from time to time leave no doubt that the wartime arrangements 
for technical training will be continued, with necessary modification, 
after the war and constitute an important feature of the organisa¬ 
tion of employment in the country 

Industrial changes of this magnitude could hardly be expected 
to be brought about without corresponding adaptation of social 
policy By far the most important wartime development in industry 
in India from a social point of view was the institution in August 
1942 of a tripartite labour organisation covering the w'hole country, 
the provinces as well as Indian States, modelled on the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organisation The Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the organisation has already held several sessions As a 
result of these consultations, an employment service, consisting of 
a network of employment offices in various industrial centres and 
a central office in the Department of Labour of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, has been established and \arious other measures relating to 
labour welfare have been taken The first plenary conference of 
the organisation was held in New Delhi in September 1943, when a 
resolution was adopted recommending preliminary action for the 
preparation of plans to promote social security 

India, like China, is, however, primarily an agricultural country 
Its isolation from the normal channels of trade owing to the war 
has led to a considerable dislocation of its rural economy, as recent 
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reports of famine and acute distress over large areas have tended 
to demonstrate A Government statement made in the Legislative 
Assembly points out that even in normal times the country’s agri¬ 
cultural production is barely sufficient to give all the people engaged 
in It a balanced diet Production cannot be increased without 
guaranteeing an adequate return in money value to the agriculturist, 
and agricultural prices should therefore not be fixed regardless of 
the cost of production The basic agricultural wage should cover 
the normal needs of an average worker regarded as a human being 
in a civilised State Agriculture is the country’s major industry 
and an efficient agricultural industry is essential to the well-being 
of the rural as well as the urban population If agriculture can 
attain a satisfactory economic level, leading to a reasonably pros¬ 
perous rural life, it will provide an expanding market for the develop¬ 
ment of trade and industry of every kind The principal problem 
of security, and in many ways the crux of the whole problem, is 
to ensure that prices for agricultural produce will not be allowed m 
peacetime to fall below a certain level m relation to the cost of 
living 

It will be evident from the foregoing account of wartime develop¬ 
ments in India that, though the country has so far been spared 
the pangs of invasion, it has been deeply stirred m the present 
emergency Close attention is being given at present to reconstruc¬ 
tion, the main tasks of which will be to carry forward after the war 
as much as possible of the enhanced wartime industrial activity 
m forms capable of satisfying peacetime needs, to press forward 
with agricultural improvement and rural betterment, and to take 
up anew many of the nation-building activities with the develop¬ 
ment of which the war had interfered, but the significance of which 
It had served to emphasise A post-war reconstruction committee 
was set up at an early stage in the war, but m view of the urgent 
need at present to be prepared with the necessary plans and deci¬ 
sions, the machinery for reconstruction planning was reorganised 
early in 1943 Other steps with an important bearing on reconstruc¬ 
tion are the appointment of the Health Survey and Development 
Committee to enquire into the whole field of public health service, 
preventive and curative, and make recommendations for improve¬ 
ment and the preparation of a long-range plan for the introduction of 
compulsory elementary education Further evidence that it is 
intended to approach the colossal task of social reconstruction in 
India m a bold and determined manner is afforded by the announce¬ 
ment made by the present Viceroy, Field Marshal Lord Wavell, 
that he will make it one of the most immediate aims of his policy 

The International Labour Organisation has been neither un- 
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conscious of nor indifferent to the challenge of this situation, which 
IS pregnant with opportunities and dangers m greater degree than 
any problem or problems which have challenged the imagination 
or resources of the Organisation in the past The Office has been 
keenly aware that, as was said by Mr Harold Butler m his 1938 
report on Problems of Industry tn the East, 

a great change is stirring eastern society to its depths The conscious¬ 
ness of misery has been created by the growing realisation that it is not the 
inescapable lot of the poor and that chances of a better life now exist fhe im¬ 
memorial passivity and fatalism of the Orient are beginning to yield to the desire 
for higher standards and the determination to acquire them This 

tremendous metamorphosis is still in its early stages The transformation which 
It foreshadows will probably require generations for its accomplishment, but of 
Its immeasurable significance to the rest of the world there can be no question 
It IS perhaps the most revolutionary movement of our revolutionary age 

There can, however, be no question that the arrangements which 
have existed within the Organisation for the consideration of Asiatic 
questions have not been adequate and that consideration of the 
future relations of the Organisation with the Asiatic countries 
has now become a question of the first order of urgency 

This view was expressed with great forcefulness at the New York 
Conference of the Organisation by the Government delegate of 
India, Sir Shanmukham Chetty “If in practice it is found that 
arrangements can be made in wartime for the supply of large quan¬ 
tities of munitions and other war materials to distant zones of 
operation, it should”, he said, 

be no less practicable to make similar arrangements for the purpose of building 
up the collective prosperity of the eastern nations It should not be forgotten 
that in India and China alone among the eastern countries there are 900 million 
human beings Should such international help be forthcoming to this vast human¬ 
ity who are capable of benefiting by it, it would thereby be enabling them to 
promote the world’s trade more effectively by producing more and consuming 
more, with results that in the end would be profitable to all alike The Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation has devoted more of its attention to the welfare 
of the industrial workers, but it should not be forgotten that the economic sta¬ 
bility of the world depends on the prosperity and the purchasing power of the vast 
agricultural masses The further development of industries is being urged by 
public opinion in India as a means of reilressing the national economy and has 
been accepted by the Government as their policy, subject to the necessary safe¬ 
guards for the protection of the interests of the primary producers I am glad 
to note that the Acting Director has called attention to this matter in his Report 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty assured the Conference that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India “are fully aware of the importance of international 
co-ordination for the successful enforcement of” all plans for the 
re-employment of war workers in peacetime industry in the post¬ 
war reconstruction period “In this field”, he said 
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the International I aboiir Organisation has work of great importance to do 
in the near future This work will be an invaluable service to all countries by 
facilitating sueh co ordination on sclentihc lines, provided, however, it is recog¬ 
nised that It would be both unwise in the eommon interest of the world and unfair 
to the eastern countries if the western countries were to plaee obstacles in the 
way of the industrialisation of the eastern countries We in the East often get a 
feeling that when European statesmen speak of demejeracy, self-determination, 
and stinelards of living, they have mainly the white races of the world m their 
minds If for no other reason, at least from the point of view of numbers, you 
cinnot Ignore us, tin eastern nations, in mv plan of pejlitical or economic recon¬ 
struction of the world In spite of the great idealism that inspired the founders 
of the I eague of Nations, the sehimc of collective seetinty has failed fer the time 
being, because collettive prosperity his not yet been established m the world 
Collective security in the political (leld can be established only by creating col¬ 
lective prosperity m the eti nomie held How e in you bring about the collective 
prosperity of the world if the standarel of liv mg of the vast millions of Asia is not 
brought up to the stindird th it vou iii aiming at for your own people m the 
West? It is well known that the stre ngtli of i ehain is m its weikest link The 
appalling poverty of the misses m Indii ind China and the other Asiatic coun¬ 
tries IS toel ly the we ikesl link in the eliain of intein itional economy It will be 
the task of this great Organisitiem to strengthen thit weik link in the years to 
come I hope and trust that the labours of this Organisation will be devoted more 
pointedly and more earnestly to this great task 

At tile' incc'ting of the' Kinc'rgtncy (’oiiiinittec of the Governing 
Body lield at London in Apiil 1942 the representatives of the' 
('hine'sc and Indian Gove'rnnu'iils both made important statements 
on aspeets of reconstruction planning which arc of particular in¬ 
terest to Asiatic countries In tlusr statements they called atten¬ 
tion to the far-reaching effects of the war m Asia and to the needs 
of the Asiatic countries, as well as to the contribution that these 
countries might be expected to make in respect of reconstruction, 
and suggested that a regional approach would be desirable, and even 
necessary, in dealing with Asiatic problems after the war, having 
regard to the very large areas to be covered, the similarity of con¬ 
ditions in these areas, and the need for eollcctivc action on the 
part of the Governments concerned m order to secure cfTective 
results 

The time would now appear to be approaching for implementing 
thc'se general proposals by convc'ning an Asiatic Aelvisory Con¬ 
ference of the Organisation, representative of China, India and 
south-eastern Asia generally, with a view to eliciting the views 
of representatives of the authorities and peoples of south-eastern 
Asia on future social developments in Asia and the part which 
might be played by the International Labour Organisation in 
stimulating and guiding such development It would clearly be 
desirable to secure the participation in such a conference, to the 
fullest extent which political and military conditions at the time 
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when the Conference is held allow, not only of China and India, 
which have been Members of the International Labour Ortjanisa- 
tion from the outset, but equally of the Philippine Commonwealth, 
which IS one of the United Nations, of the Nctlurlands Indies, 
Ceylon, Burma, Malaya and Indo-China, and of Members of the 
International Labour Onjanisation outside the south-eastern 
Asia region which are closely connected with it and which may be 
expected to assist m promoting the pin poses of such a conference 
It w'ould be particularlv desirabh to secure (he fullest pcjssible 
participation from the colonial arias, man' ol v hich have long 
been tending to become mere i‘-ingly autonomous m respect of 
questions of social pohc> Iluir particijution n ’ ht be of sjiccial 
value as a stimulus to clTictive tiade union oreanisation Fven 
the territories which are not being mdiistriahsed with the same 
rapidity as India and Chmi are iiotential poc'kets of uniegul.itid 
territory and should therefore be mdudid m -uiv loim-iange plans 
and the future attitude of all these territoiic- tow.ii.is international 
co-operation may be influenced to a considerable extent bv the 
opportunities afforded to them to participate in (onferenees of the 
t>pe suggest t^d 

The general theme of such a conference would be the impli(,i 
tions for Asia of the pledge of freedom from want and its essential 
function would be to consieh r how the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation can contribute to the solution bv the peoples of Asia of the 
social problems aiising from the far-reaehing impact of the war It 
would therefore seem desirable that the Agenda of the Conference 
should be framed in the broadest terms The questions on which 
an exchange of view's and infoimation preliimnarv to possible action 
by the Organisation over a longer period would seem useful include 
the introductron of social security measures, including in paitieular 
the regulation of wages and prices, the regulation of niigiation foi 
employment and settlemient, the organisation and eo-ordination of 
public health, public instruction, faetoiy insix'Ction, labour welfaie 
and other social services, and collaboiation In tween public author¬ 
ities and representatives of the chief agents of production, m con¬ 
sidering all of these questions special attention should be paid to 
the problems of newly developing industries, agriculture, plantation 
industry and handicrafts The systematic consideration of these 
and other issues might be expected to result m a practical approach 
to the solution of many social pioblc ns of grexit urgency While 
the mere consideration of these problems would not be a substitute 
for the economic and financial measures of an international charac¬ 
ter necessary to raise the standard of living m the less developed 
regions of the world, it would tend to focus attention upon the 
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far-reaching significance of recent developments for the future 
both of Asia and of the rest of the world and thus to promote the 
general acceptance of far-sighted long-term policies No regional 
arrangements for Asia are likely to be of permanent value unless 
they grow out of the experience and aspirations of the peoples of 
Asia, and such a conference is therefore an essential preliminary 
to the formulation of any longer-range proposals for regional action 

The Middle East, by which is jneant, for the purpose of the 
present discussion, the area lying between the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean and the western frontiers of India, is another area the 
economy of which has been profoundly, and in some respects per¬ 
manently, affected by the war Important development works 
have been undertaken to meet military requirements and the large 
volume of temporary employment afforded by the construction 
of new roads, airfields, ports, railways and warehousing facilities 
has resulted in important transfers of labour and changes 
in living conditions Wartime shortages have stimulated both 
agriculture and industrial development in the area, and increasmg 
reliance upon the Middle East for world petroleum supplies fore¬ 
shadows further developments 'Ihe middle eastern area is there¬ 
fore likely to be confronted in an acute form with the social prob¬ 
lems which are incidental to rapid, and in many respects un¬ 
balanced, economic development 

All of the countries of the middle eastern area, with the exception 
of Saudi Arabia, are Members of the International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion, either directly or, in the case of the mandated territories and 
certain colonies, in virtue of the membership of Great Britain or 
France It is not unnatural that the work of the I LO should 
have had little direct interest for Saudi Arabia hitherto, but the 
plans now being made for the development of oil production in 
Saudi Arabia would seem likely to create a new situation and there 
can be no doubt that Saudi Arabia would be warmly welcome to 
the Organisation whenever it is disposed to accept the obligations 
and privileges of membership The I L O has been intimately 
associated with several stages in the development of the labour 
legislation of Egypt, more particularly through the missions under¬ 
taken there by Mr Harold Butler when Deputy Director and 
Director of the International Labour Office, and Iran and Iraq 
have been active participants in the work of the Organisation and 
have had recourse to the technical services which the Office can 
render 

The existing contacts between the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation and the middle eastern countries are, however, still far 
from adequate, and it would seem desirable that they should be 
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considerably developed The Office has at present an officer m 
Baghdad but is not represented in the other middle eastern capitals 
The development throughout this area of government services 
with a special responsibility for social and economic development 
has now reached the stage at which it is clearly desirable that the 
Office should build up adequate arrangements for liaison with the 
middle eastern area, comparable to the India and CInna branch 
offices or the network of correspondents m Latin America Such 
a programme would of course be incomplete il it did not include 
provision for proper liaison between the I L O .md any arrange¬ 
ments for regional co-operation m respect of social and economic 
questions which may be in force in the middle (askin area, such as 
the Middle East Supply Centre or any similar oiganisation or 
organisations which may be developed to discharge analogous 
functions m the futuie The Middle East Statistical Bureau estab¬ 
lished as the result of the Middle East Stakstic<il Conference held 
in Cairo in the autumn of 1943 is an illustration of a type of regional 
organisation with which the ILO clearlv ought to maintain 
close liaison, especially as the resolutions which the creation of the 
Bureau is designed to implement cover matters such as th(> cost 
of living Some of the work initiated by the Middle Eastern Food 
Conference and by the recint Middle East Agricultural Conference 
may also be of interest to the International Labour Organisation 
especially if continued after the war It is difficult lor the Office 
to make more detailed proposals at this stage m the development 
of Its relations with the Middle East, since the future of its work 
in the area will necessarily depend upon the wishes of the Govern¬ 
ments and peoples concerned Nor will more adequate liaison 
arrangements, essential as they are, m themselves be sufficient 
to give the middle eastern area an effective voice in the determina¬ 
tion of the policy and programme of the International Labour 
Organisation It would therefore seem appropriate to envisage the 
possibility of holding m the area, as soon as the Governments con¬ 
cerned consider that the time is ripe, a small exploratory meeting 
of experts, the function of which would be to advise on tlie manner 
in which the International Labour Organisation can most effec¬ 
tively contribute to the solution of the social problems arising from 
the impact of the war on the middle eastern area, with special 
reference to employment, training and the development of social 
services 

Still another area where the economy is being profoundly and 
permanently affected by the impact of the war is the south-western 
Pacific, the establishment of a regional organisation for which is 
contemplated by an Agreement between Australia and New Zealand 
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of 21 January 1944 By this Agreement the two Governments agree 
that “there should be co-operation in achieving full employment 
in Australia and New Zealand and the highest standards of social 
security both within their borders and throughout the islands of 
the Pacific and other territories for which they may jointly or 
severally be wholly or partly responsible”, and they agree to pro¬ 
mote the establishment at the earliest possible date of a South Seas 
Regional Commission including representatives of other countries 
designed “to secure a common policy on social, economic and 
political development directed towards the advancement and well¬ 
being of the native peoples themselves” and having a special re¬ 
sponsibility to “recommend arrangements for maintenance and 
improvement of standards of native welfare in regard to labour 
conditions and participation of natives in administration and 
social services” and “make and publish periodical reviews of pro¬ 
gress in the improvement of st.indards of living, conditions of 
work, education, health and general welfare” These objectives 
of the Austrahan-Nt w Zealand Xereemeiit coincide closely with 
those of the Internation.il 1 abour Organisation and opiiortumtics 
for fruitful eo-opcration between the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation and the suggesteel South Seas Regional Commission will 
no doubt arise 

The development of reeional action b\ the International Labour 
Organisation ma\ also he desirable in relation to Europe or certain 
parts of Europe, especiall> during the period immediately following 
liberation, wdien many of the lilu rated countries will be confronted 
with pioblcms wdiich are common to all or to specific groups of them 
All of them will be conce'rned to lehabihtate their plundered econo¬ 
mies with all possible spc'ccl, and to purge their social legislation 
of Na/i and Fascist influence, an<l the dilficulties which they will 
encounter in making the necessar\ adjustments will constitute a 
coiriron pre-occupation with whuh the rest of the world will be 
less directly conexmiied The iiroblesiis of the reconstruction of the 
tra(1e union moveirent, the reorganisation of employment services 
and administrative arrangements for the application of social 
legislation, the rehabilitation of social insurance schemes, for in¬ 
stance, will neccssarilv take in liberated but devastated Europe a 
form difTercnt from any which thev ma> be expected to assume else¬ 
where, and wall require intensive consideration and speedy action 
if the social founckations of a reconstiucted Europe are to be well 
and truly laid Manx of the major principles of policy which should 
be followed will of course be formulated during the Twenty-sixth 
Session of the Conference and can be established in greater detail 
and with a fuller knowledge of the problems and views of the liber- 
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ated peoples at later sessions, but during the critical few years 
immediately following liberation there would probably be great 
utility in holding at frequent intervals meetings of one or more 
conferences or committees designed for the regular review of the 
social problems of liberated Europe Though the stage at which 
decisions in regard to the desirability of such arrangements can be 
taken may not have been reached at the tunc wlien the Twenty- 
sixth Session of the Conference is held, a prelnninar> exchange of 
views upon the subject would appear likely to be of great value 
The illustrations which have been eiven vif areas in which there 
appears to be special scope for regional de \tloptiiont are not in¬ 
tended to be in any way exhaustne On the oiu hand there are 
no clear-cut lines of demarcation between the diiTorent regions of 
the world, and groupings of countries which are appropiiate for the 
consideration of one problem may be intircly inappiopnate for the 
consideration of another In some cases, 'iidud, llu natural unit 
of specialised action by the I LO mav not be a particular region 
but a group of countries in difTercnt parts of the world which are 
at a comparable stage of economic development or are confronted 
with similar social problems because of common traits m their 
economic structure For this reason it is jiartieularly important 
that the arrangements for regional action made by the Organisa¬ 
tion should be flexible in character and allow of the development 
of successful and the abandonment of less successful experiments 
as circumstances may require On the other hand the acceleration 
of economic development in many parts of the world resulting 
from the war and its aftermath may thrust into prominence the 
problems of regions in respect of which no proposal for regional 
action by the I L O has yet been under consideration The range 
of cases which might arise in the relatively near future may be 
illustrated by the geographical extremes of tropical Afiica and the 
Arctic region It might, for instance, after the lapse of an appro¬ 
priate interval from the adoption of the suggested Social Policy 
(Dependent Territories) Recommendation, under consideration 
by the present Session of the Conference, be valuable to hold a 
conference of labour officers from certain African territories under 
difiFerent sovereignties to consider the problems encountered m 
the application of the provisions of that Recommendation It is 
equally possible that the problems presented b> the organisation 
of social services in sub-arctic areas, which have acquired such 
greatly increased importance as the result of the development of 
the northern air routes and the opening up to new forms of pro¬ 
ductive enterprise of the Soviet Arctic, of Alaska, of the North- 
West Territories of Canada, and of Labrador, might usefully be 
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considered in the not distant future by a conference of interested 
countries convened by the International Labour Organisation A 
considerable amount of preliminary work uould of course be ne¬ 
cessary before such conferences could usefully be organised and 
in the immediate future more pressing tasks will engage the full 
attention of the Office, no matter how rapidly it may be possible 
to rebuikl and expand it, but an International I abour Organisa¬ 
tion with uorld-wide responsibilities cannot, while remaining true 
to Its (rust, neglect the special problems of any area which is at 
the time of significant upportance in the economy of the world 
as a whole 

Important as the mte'nsific.ition of certain of the legional activities 
of the International Labour Organisation may be m order to establish 
more effective contact between the Organisation and all parts of 
the world, and more particularly in order to enable the econo¬ 
mically less developc'd areas to secure the fullest consideration 
for their special pioblcms and draw tlu gie.itest possible advantage 
from (he services which (he Organisation can be t^quippeil to render 
to themi, It must never be forgotten (hat a regional approach affords 
no panacea for the problems confronting the Organisation in its 
efforts to contribute to the attainment of social justice on the 
basis of an economy of abundance throughout the world Indeed 
the renew'cd importance which the (conomic interdependence of 
the continents is likely to have after die war, the obvious advan¬ 
tages of a world-wiJe pooling of experience relating to our ever more 
complex social problems, anel tin but that there are no self-con¬ 
tained geographical regions the soi i.d and economic problems of 
which can be dealt with in isolation froiii those of the rest of the 
world, all point to the importance of co-ordinating on a world¬ 
wide basis regional efforts to solve social and economic problems 
When regional devedopments oc'cur within the framework of the 
International Labour Organisation, a laige measure of co-ordina¬ 
tion can be secured by adequate liaison arrangeiiients without any 
formal demarcation of authority upon which it might be difficult 
to secure agreement It has been customary for the Governing 
Bodv to be represented at regional conferences by a tripartite 
delegation, and for the Governing Bodv delegation always to in¬ 
clude members from outside the region, who act as a link with the 
wider interests of the Organisation, and it would seem desirable 
that this tradition should be continued in the future Suggestive 
provisions in regard to possible arrangements for co-ordination are 
also contained in the Statute of the Intcr-Amencan Social Security 
Conference, which provides that the Inter-American Conference 
and Its Executive Committee will be kept informed by the Director 
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of the International Labour Office by means of periodical reports 
on international developments in this field and that the Director 
will inform the Governing Body from time to time on the work of 
the Conference and its Executive Committee 

As regional activities develop it may be desirable that the Office 
should supplement its existing network of branch offices and cor¬ 
respondents by the establishment of regional offices on a larger 
scale, equipped for the collection and distribution of information 
and for the organisation of region.il research ami of technical assist¬ 
ance to Governments in the region In orcha to secure the necessary 
co-ordination hetw'een the woik of such offices and the general 
work of the Organisation it would seem esstnaol that their staffs 
should be a part of, and interchangeable with, the headquarters 
staff of the Office and that regular transfers of staff between head¬ 
quarters and regional offices should be a matter of routine 

The Conference may think it appropriate to express its general 
approval of the lines of developnient outlined in the foregoing dis¬ 
cussion, but the development of the regional ictivitics of the Organ¬ 
isation clearly requires a process of growth in each region, rooted 
in the needs and aspirations of the region, and cannot therefore 
be expected to conform to any common pattern The experience 
which the Organisation has already acquired is eloquent of the 
necessity for building the arrangements which can be made for 
any region with the building materials which can be found there, 
and any elaborate proposals of a general character m regard ^o 
the future of regional arrangements within the Organisation would 
therefore appear to be out of place In these circumstances the 
only specific proposal which the Office has thought fit to put for¬ 
ward for approval by resolution m anticipation of the discussions 
of the Conference is a general provision recording the power of the 
Governing Body to convene regional conferences, which, it is 
suggested, might be included in the resolution on the constitutional 
practice of the Organisation outlined in the next chapter It would, 
however, seem probable that delegates to the Conference from the 
various regions which have been discussed above may wish to 
put forward for the consideration of the Conference more definite 
proposals in regard to their own regions 

Mutuau Supervision op the Application op International 
Standards 

Another of the subjects which it was understood would be dealt 
with in the present Report was the improvement of the existing 
arrangements for mutual supervision over the application of inter- 
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into force have been registered, the International Labour Office 
submits to the Governing Body for its approval a draft form of 
annual report for the Convention When approved by the Govern¬ 
ing Body this form becomes the standard form of annual report 
for the Convention prescribed by the Governing Body under 
Article 22 of the Constitution, and Members bound by the Conven¬ 
tion are under a legal obligation to furnish the particulars of the mea¬ 
sures which they have taken to give effect to their obligations which 
are specified in the form The annual reports made by Members 
of the Organisation are referred to a Committee of Experts consist¬ 
ing of persons appointed in an individual capacity by the Governing 
Body The function of the members of this Committee is not to 
represent either countries or occupational interests, but to make an 
expert examination of the reports referred to the Committee, and 
persons who hold positions which make them dependent on a 
Government are for this reason disqualified from membership of 
this Committee The Committee mentions in its report to the 
Governing Body all cases in which it considers that there is prtma 
facte evidence of unsatisfactory application or that it is desirable 
to request further information from the Government concerned 
The Governing Body normally confines itself to communicating 
the observations of the experts to the Governments of Members 
of the Organisation and to the International Labour Conference 
At the annual sessions of the Conference the report of the Com¬ 
mittee of Experts, and the summary of annual reports by Members 
upon which it is a commentary, are considered by a tripartite com¬ 
mittee Expert examination is thus followed by a discussion of the 
reports by the representatives of the interests affected by the appli¬ 
cation of Conventions Governments, employers and workpeople 
In this discussion employers’ and workers’ delegates have an oppor¬ 
tunity of criticising the manner in which Conventions are applied, in 
their own countries or elsewhere, and of supplementing the informa¬ 
tion contained in the reports by information drawn from the experi¬ 
ence of the organisations which they represent, while Government 
delegates representing countries which are alleged to be m default 
have an opportunity of giving explanations regarding the past and 
assurances regarding the future The experience which has been 
acquired suffices to show that this t\pe of mutual verification of 
the fulfilment of obligations is a form of supervision of the applica¬ 
tion of Conventions which can, under favourable conditions, achieve 
results of substantial value How much can be achieved in this 
way would seem to depend on two factors—the thoroughness with 
which the work is done and the extent to which the Governments 
and legislatures of Members are responsive to international criti- 
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cism The responsiveness of Governments and legislatures to inter¬ 
national criticism IS of course a function of general political condi¬ 
tions It depends upon the value attached to the pledged word and 
the keenness of the sense of international responsibility and inter¬ 
dependence in the country concerned, and upon the extent to which, 
under prevailing conditions, international criticism tends to re¬ 
inforce or to silence national criticism of official policy The condi¬ 
tions which make Governments and legislatures responsive to 
criticism in and by international bodies cannot be created within 
short periods by any action which it is within the power of such 
bodies to take, but over longer periods the development of such 
conditions can be encouraged by building up a tradition of vigorous 
international co-operation based upon the moral and social values 
proclaimed by the Preamble to the Constitution of the Organisa¬ 
tion, and by promoting conhdence m the fairness, understanding 
and sound judgment of those who serve upon, and those who 
advise, the bodies responsible for verifying whether the obligations 
which have been assumed are being properly discharged While the 
thoroughness with which the work of mutual verification is done 
naturally depends primarily upon the ability and character of those 
to whom It IS entrusted, the experience of the Organisation suggests 
that there are certain objective conditions, such as the combination 
of the independent judgment of experts, the special knowledge 
represented by the continuous studies of the Office, and the prac¬ 
tical experience and outlook of the representatives of the interests 
affected by the application of a Convention, the fulfilment of which 
IS likely to conduce to the thoroughness of supervision over the 
application of international Conventions exercised by means of the 
examination of annual reports submitted by Governments The 
chief weakness of the system as it operated during the earlier years 
was that the review of annual reports afforded much less oppor¬ 
tunity of judging the extent to which the laws and regulations of 
Members were effectively applied than it did of forming a fairly 
reliable impression of the extent to which these laws and regulations 
were in conformity with the requirements of the Conventions to 
which they were alleged to give effect More recently an attempt 
has been made to remedy this weakness by requesting the inclusion 
in reports of particulars of judicial decisions, extracts from factory 
inspectors’ reports and statistics relating to the application of Con¬ 
ventions, and a general appreciation of the manner in which each 
Convention is applied, mentioning any difficulties which have 
occurred in connection with its application and any observations 
relating thereto which have been received from employers’ and 
workers’ organisations The presence of the workers’ representatives 
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m the Conference Committee affords a further guarantee, which, 
though not absolute, has a value which it would be foolish to under¬ 
estimate, that notorious cases of non-apphcation will sooner or 
later be brought to the notice of the Conference The proof of the 
value of the procedure is to be found in the practical results which 
have been secured by it Numerous discrepancies between national 
laws and regulations and the requirements of Conventions have 
in fact been eliminated as the result of the public ventilation of 
grievances and systematic moral pressure exercised over periods of 
years 

The continued application of these arrangements has inevitably 
been interrupted by the course of the war, and the resulting diffi¬ 
culty of holding regular meetings of the Committee of Experts 
and of the Conference, but the Office has continued to request 
Governments to furnish summary reports containing such new 
information as has become available, and particulars of the reports 
received will be contained in a summary to be submitted to the 
present Session of the Conference under Item VI of the Agenda 
It is clearly desirable that the full operation of the arrangements 
for mutual supervision on the basis of annual reports should be 
resumed as soon as circumstances allow, and an opportunity for 
consideration of what steps should be taken in the matter will 
occur in connection with Item VI of the Agenda of the present 
Session 

The system of annual reports is supplemented by the right of 
industrial organisations to make representations to the Governing 
Body concerning the application of Conventions The procedure 
of representation has proved less important than was anticipated 
at the time when the Constitution of the Organisation was drafted, 
partly because most of the advantages which can be secured by 
making a representation can be secured more conveniently by 
raising a grievance during the discussion of the annual reports on 
the application of Conventions The procedure is not, however, 
by any means valueless, and during the years immediately preceding 
the war an increasing number of representations were made The 
successful operation of the procedure is dependent on much the 
same general conditions as apply to the annual reports procedure— 
the thoroughness with which representations are considered and 
the degree of responsiveness of Members of the Organisation to the 
views of the Governing Body The degree of publicity given to the 
proceedings and the adequacy of the arrangements for the examina¬ 
tion of the facts are therefore the deciding factors and proposals in 
regard to this matter are accordingly contained m the constitu¬ 
tional resolution suggested in Chapter V 
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The arrangements which have been reviewed represent a great 
advance upon traditional practice in respect of the adoption, entry 
into force and supervision of the application of international instru¬ 
ments, but there is a widespread feeling that they are capable of 
further improvement and that the Organisation would be untrue 
to Its own tradition if it did not continue to perfect them 

The most far-reaching of the proposals on the subject which has 
been put forward from time to time is that the International 
Labour Organisation should be given mandatory powers and en¬ 
titled to take decisions binding upon it'i Members—a question 
which was fully discussed at the Peace Conference in 1919 and was 
then decided in the negative after full conaideration, for reasons 
which still remain completely valid today The prospect of estab¬ 
lishing a world-wide organisation with mandatory powers in respect 
of social legislation is, even if its desirability should be conceded, 
altogether remote, and in all probability the only result of any 
attempt to develop the International Labour Organisation along 
such lines would be to destroy what already exists There is no 
evidence that Governments, employers or workers are either able 
or willing to vest in an international body power to bind in respect 
of such matters the constituencies to which they are responsible 
If the Conference had nominal mandatory powers, the appalling 
complexity of the world-wide problems confronting it would inevit¬ 
ably make it most reluctant to exercise them in practice Many 
Conventions which have been adopted and have progressively come 
into force by successive national ratifications would certainly have 
failed to secure the majority necessary for adoption if the effect 
of such adoption would have been to make them applicable auto¬ 
matically and immediately, without the further consideration in 
each country which precedes ratification under the present arrange¬ 
ments The result would have been to weaken enormously the con¬ 
tent of the body of international standards on the basis of which 
impressive progress has been gradually made in many countries 
There is therefore no short cut to the strengthening of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation as a more effective world-wide 
agency by way of the attribution of mandatory powers to the 
International Labour Conference Experience strongly suggests, 
indeed, that the extent of the legal powers of the Organisation is 
much less important than the extent to which its existing poten¬ 
tialities are vigorously developed by bold and wise leadership, for 
one of the principal hindrances to the effectiveness of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation in the past has been the limited scale 
on which It has been possible to develop its work on the basis of its 
recognised powers and responsibilities 
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There are, however, a number of practical steps which could be 
taken to improve the practical operation of the system of Con¬ 
ventions and Recommendations provided for m the Constitution 
of the Organisation There are not at present any systematic arrange¬ 
ments for reports by Governments on the measures taken by 
them to bring Conventions and Recommendations before the 
national competent authorities, on the reasons for which Conven¬ 
tions have not been ratified and the extent to which unratified Con¬ 
ventions have in fact been applied, or on the application of Recom¬ 
mendations The value of national reports to an international 
organisation on the extent to which social objectives have been 
approximated, and on the measures taken towards their attain¬ 
ment, has been increasingly recognised in recent years and received 
special emphasis at the United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture Proposals on these subjects are accordingly contained 
in the constitutional resolution suggested in Chapter V 

The effective application of Conventions and Recommendations 
depends in large measure upon national standards of law enforce¬ 
ment and the existence of satisfactory national s\ stems of inspec¬ 
tion, the adoption of a Convention on labour inspection, which is 
envisaged in the programme outlined in Chapter III, would there¬ 
fore be a substantial step in the direction of higher standards of 
Convention enforcement 

Another suggestion which has been made from time to time for 
improving the arrangements for supervision of the application of 
Conventions is the establishment of an international labour inspec¬ 
torate There has been no more characteristic feature of the evolu¬ 
tion of labour inspection than the manner in which the inspection 
services have been developing into the trusted advisers of employers 
and workers alike and have ceased to be regarded as law enforce¬ 
ment agencies concerned primarily with the application of penal¬ 
ties dhis trend of development would appear to suggest that the 
best method of approach to the problem foi the International 
Labour Organisation would be to endeavour to find wa> s and means 
for the international application of this principle In the course of 
the technical missions which have been sent by the International 
Labour Office on request to many countries in recent years, officials 
of the Office have been called upon to act m an advisory capacity 
similar to that which has become increasingly characteristic of the 
work of labour inspectors, and the value of the services they have 
been able to render has frequently been emphasised by the Govern¬ 
ments concerned The experience acquired during such missions 
suggests that a more extensive development of this practice would 
be of great value to many Governments m the development of their 
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national arrangements to secure the effective application of Con¬ 
ventions, and that the constructive suggestions which can be made 
by approaching a national problem from an independent and com¬ 
parative international angle are far more likely to improve the 
standard of enforcement than formal enquiries into cases m which 
inadequate enforcement is alleged which are accompanied by threats 
of international penalties The further development of such mis¬ 
sions would also make it possible to improve the quality of the 
general services which the Office can render to the Members of the 
Organisation It would establish a much closer relation than has 
existed hitherto between the work of the Office as an agency for 
information, research and preparation foi the formulation of inter¬ 
national standards and the praitical realities of industrial life in 
countries with widelv varying conditions, it would make possible 
a great improvement in the quality of the publications of the Office 
by placing at its disposal valuable first-hand information to supple¬ 
ment published material, the value of which is necessarily very 
uneven, it would afford far more reliable <lata than have been avail¬ 
able hitherto regarding the practical application of Conventions 
If the Office could build up a body of officials who specialised in such 
duties, they would quickly acquire a unique experience which could 
be placed at the disposal of the national inspection services of all 
Members of the Organisation and would be invaluable to them, 
especially in the case of the less developed countries Early consid¬ 
eration of the steps which might be taken to this end would there¬ 
fore appear to be highly desirable 

1 wo other useful approaches towards the attainment of the same 
general purpose are suggested by the experience of the Organisation 
during the years immediately preceding the war A valuable ini¬ 
tiative was taken by the South African Government when it invited 
a tripartite delegation of the Governing Body to visit the Union 
of South Africa to inform themselves at first hand on labour condi¬ 
tions in the Union The delegation was not called upon to frame 
even tentative conclusions or recommendations on labour conditions 
in the Union, but it made a valuable report to the Governing Body 
and was afforded admirable facilities for drawing the attention of 
interested parties in the Union of South Africa to the bearing upon 
their problems and preoccupations of work being done by the 
International Labour Organisation If other Governments should 
be disposed to take similar initiatives in the future, a valuable con¬ 
tribution might be made towards situating the labour problems 
of individual countries in a broader international perspective 
The second of these approaches is represented by the proposal 
made by the Regional Conference of representatives of labour in- 
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spection services held at the Hague on 14-17 October 1935 that the 
Governing Body should convene annual meetings of representatives 
of the inspection services of the States Members, and that future 
meetings should be called upon to study the technical questions 
arising out of the supervision of the laws and regulations for the 
enforcement of certain specific international labour Conventions, 
as well as any additional problems to which attention might be 
called by Governments or by the Governing Body When the 
Report of the Hague Conference was considered by the Governing 
Body, It was understood that in submitting proposals for the agenda 
of future regional conferences of labour inspection services the Office 
would endeavour to include in the agenda of each conference a 
question directly connected with the problems arising out of the 
application of a particular Convention or group of Conventions 
Owing to the war no effect has yet been given to this important 
proposal of the Hague Conference, and it seems appropriate to 
envisage action on the basis of it as soon as possible after the war 
Provision is therefore made in the proposed constitutional resolu¬ 
tion suggested in the following chapter for the convocation by the 
Governing Body from tune to time of meetings of administrative 
officers for the review of the problems arising m the course of the 
application of the laws and regulations i elating to matters of inter¬ 
est to the Organisation 

There may also be certain special cases in which there would be 
a place for an international inspectorate, the most obvious illustra¬ 
tion being that of any development works which may be inter¬ 
nationally financed subject to compliance with specified labour 
standards 

Two further questions which require consideration in any general 
review of the future development of the ( invention system are that 
of the cxlent to which it may be possible to apply Conventions by 
means of collective agreements, and that of the possibility of a more 
extensive acceptance of Conventions by federal States having a 
limited jurisdiction over labour matters 

Fuller consideration of the relationship of collective agreements 
to Conventions has recently been requested by the British Govern¬ 
ment and by the Joint Maritime Commission The question is not 
of com se a new one 

The report on collective agreements published by the Office in 
1936' devotes a chapter to the relationship of collective agreements 
and international labour Conventions, which points out that 
"whereas a collective agreement, unless its authority has been 

> rNTr.RNAiioMAi, LABOUR OFFICE Collective Agreements, Studies and Reports, 
Senes A (Inelustnal Relations) No 39 (Geneva, 1936) 
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extended by the State, represents a mutual obligation only between 
the parties to the agreement, the ratification of an international 
labour Convention involves an obligation by the State to all other 
States which have ratified the Convention” The question how 
far collective agreements can be used as a basis for the ratification 
of Conventions therefore resolves itself into two other questions. 
How far can the State assume responsibilitv for a collective agree¬ 
ment, as a basis for the acceptance of precise international obliga¬ 
tions for a substantial period of time, without dcslroymg the free¬ 
dom of relations betwee n emplo\ers’ organisat'ons and trade unions 
and the adaptability to changing conditions which have been the 
outstanding features ol the svsltm of collective agreements^ Con¬ 
versely, how far can riternational labour Conventions be made 
more flexible m content, and open to reconsideration at frequent 
intervals in the same manner as collective agreements, without 
destroying the reciprocitv of prcciselv defined obligations for fixed 
periods which has been the charectenstic feature of the Convention 
system as it has operated hitherto? The answers to these questions 
may differ in respect of different types of subject matter Some 
provisions of collective agreements, notably those relating to wages 
and to a lesser extent those relating to hours of work, tend to be 
changed at frequent intervals, others, such as those regulating 
methods of wage payment, overtime, apprenticeship and discipline, 
may continue with little or no modification for substantial periods 
and represent standards which, while likely to be further improved 
in the future, are unlikely to deteriorate m time of peace It is thcie- 
fore improbable that there can be any simple or uniform solution 
for the problem of the acceptance of international obligations bind¬ 
ing between States on the basis of the regulation of industrial condi¬ 
tions by collective agreement 

Under the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation 
each State which ratifies an international labour Convention is res¬ 
ponsible for securing its effective observance within its jurisdiction 
and, subject to the provisions of the Convention, is free to decide 
upon the methods it will adopt for securing such effective obser¬ 
vance The Constitution of the Organisation does not require 
legislative implementation of Conventions m any case m which the 
provisions of the Convention are in fact effectively observed, in 
virtue of collective agreements or otherwise, without legislative 
implementation The Conference Committee on the Application 
of Conventions has, it must be acknowledged, repeatedly empha¬ 
sised in Its reports that legislation is normally necessary to secure 
the effective observance of the majority of the existing Conventions 
A large proportion of these Conventions, moreover, require legisla- 
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tion for their application not merely as a matter of practical neces¬ 
sity but as a matter of law in view of the terms of the Conventions 
A number of attempts have, however, already been made, both in 
existing Conventions and in proposals submitted by the Office but 
not hitherto approved by the Conference, to recognise the potential 
importance of collective agreements in connection with the applica¬ 
tion of Conventions 

The provisions referring to collective agreements contained in 
the existing Conventions fall into four mam types (a) provisions 
whereby the existence of a collective agreement is a condition which 
must be fulfilled before advantage may be taken of certain per¬ 
mitted exceptions, (6) allusions to the possibility of a higher stand¬ 
ard than that required by the Convention being fixed by collective 
agreement, (c) provisions to the effect that certain of the standards 
prescribed by the Convention are to be defined in greater detail 
by national laws or regulations or by collective agreement, {d) pro¬ 
visions whereby certain classifications of persons to whom differing 
standards apply are left to be determined by national laws or regula¬ 
tions or by collective agreement None of these provisions contem¬ 
plates that the positive obligations resulting from the Convention 
will normally be fulfilled by means of a collective agreement 

Provisions more far-reaching m character were submitted by 
the Office to the Conference m 1937 in the proposed draft Conven¬ 
tions concerning the reduction of hours of work m the textile indus¬ 
try, in the chemical industry, and in printing and kindred trades 
All of these proposed draft Conventions jirovided that the parties 
should make determinations and regulations concerning the averag¬ 
ing of hours and the cases in which and extent to which normal 
limits of hours might be exceeded, such determinations and regula¬ 
tions were not, however, to be required in cases in which the matters 
in question were, in the opinion of the competent authority, satis¬ 
factorily and effectively regulated by collective agreement or arbi¬ 
tral award, subject to full information being included in the annual 
reports concerning the grounds upon which agreements or awards 
were regarded by the competent authority as satisfactory and effect¬ 
ive These provisions were deleted from the 1937 proposed draft 
Conventions by the competent committees of the Twenty-third 
Session of the Conference ' 

A still more far-reaching proposal was embodied in the 1939 pro¬ 
posed draft Convention concerning the reduction of hours of work 

' One of these committees, that for printing and kindred trades, first amended 
these clauses to provide that the competent authority might make binding any 
collective agreement or arbitral award of a general character which, in its opinion, 
regulated satisfactorily the matters in question, the clauses were afterwards 
deleted from all three drafts 
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in coal mines, consideration of which was adjourned by the Con¬ 
ference This draft included provisions contemplating two alter¬ 
native methods of applying Conventions by means of collective agree¬ 
ments One clause of this draft was to the effect that if national 
laws or regulations provided that collective agreements between 
organisations of emplovers and workers should, under prescribed 
conditions, have the force of law in relation to either the whole of 
the coal mining industry or to one or more branches of that indus¬ 
try, the provisions of such agreements should, for the purposes of 
certain articles of the Conventions, be deemed to be decisions or 
regulations made by the competent authority The clause concern¬ 
ing the alternative miuhod of application on the basis of collective 
agreements provided that nothing in the Convention should be 
deemed to require the enactment of an> law or regulations for the 
purpose of giving effect to the provisions ot the Convention so long 
as the said provisions were applied in virtue of ore or more collect¬ 
ive agreements satisfying the following conditions "(a) the condi¬ 
tions of work provided for in the agreement or agreements must 
comply with the requirements of the Convention, (b) the agree¬ 
ment or agreements must apply to all but an inconsiderable propor¬ 
tion of the persons employed m all mines to which the Convention 
applies, and (c) the agreement or agreements must be effectively 
enforced by the parties thereto” 

In the same year the Conference adopted the Methods ot Regula¬ 
ting Hours (Road Transport) Recommendation, 1939, which sug¬ 
gests that each Member of the Organisation, in taking such mea¬ 
sures as may be necessary to promote the effective regulation of the 
weekly and daily hours of persons to whom the Hours of Work and 
Rest Periods (Road Transport) Convention, 1939, applies, should 
consider ‘‘the active encouragement of voluntary joint collective 
machinery established by collective agreement between the em¬ 
ployers' and workers’ organisations concerned”, or, in default 
thereof, the ‘‘establishment of statutory machinery operated in 
consultation with such organisations” 

There has thus been a tendency in recent years to regard the 
question of the extent to which it may be possible to apply the provi¬ 
sions of a Convention on the basis of collective agreements as being 
one of the questions which should be brought to the attention of 
the Conference and considered by it, m all cases m which the matter 
IS likely to be of practical importance The development of indus¬ 
trial committees suggested earlier in this chapter may tend to place 
the question in a new perspective by affording facilities for the 
negotiation of international collective agreements under the auspices 
of the International Labour Organisation 
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The problem of the wider acceptance of Conventions by federal 
States IS one of outstanding importance, especially in view of the 
ever larger part in the world’s economy played by such States as the 
United States of America, Australia, Canada and India, but also 
one of great complexity and political difficulty The matter was 
raised at the instance of the United States at the 1939 Session of the 
Conference, and a series of studies on the subject being prepared 
by the Office in pursuance of a decision of the Governing Body as 
the result of a resolution adopted by the Conference in that year 
IS approaching completion, but the political situation does not 
appear to be ripe for any attempt to approach the matter from a 
broad international standpoint at the present time It might, 
however, be useful for the Conference to draw the attention of any 
federal States which may be adopting new constitutions or revising 
their constitutions to the deslrablllt^ ot making appropriate provi¬ 
sion for the ratification and application of international labour 
Conventions 

The Acceleration of the Procedure for the Adoption of 
Conventions and Recommendations 
The workers’ group suggested at the Ninety-first Session of the 
Governing Body that consideration should also be given at the 
present Session of the Conference to the acceleration of the proce¬ 
dure for the adoption bv the Conference of Conventions and Recom¬ 
mendations and that the Standing Orders of the Conference should 
be revised with this end in view It will be recalled that the avoid¬ 
ance of unnecessary delays during the consideration by the I L O 
of proposals for Conventions and Recommendations is a matter 
to which the workers’ group have always attached the greatest 
importance and that the question has been discussed on a number 
of occasions bv the Governing Body and the Conference The ques¬ 
tion presents a dilemma of considerable difficulty On the one hand, 
the power of the Organisation to influence current events is greatly 
reduced, especially in periods of crisis, if its procedures are unduly 
cumbersome and protracted On the other hand, the adoption of 
Conventions and Recommendations by an accelerated procedure 
IS at best worthless and may be disastrous if the acceleration of their 
adoption, by leaving insufficient opportunity for adequate con¬ 
sideration by Governments of the problems of policy and adminis¬ 
tration involved, prejudices the possibility of ratification and applica¬ 
tion, through which alone results can be obtained in the well-being 
of individual human lives In these circumstances considerable 
flexibility of procedure is necessary in order to enable the Organisa¬ 
tion to obtain the best results, and it will now be generally agreed 
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that the double-discussion procedure provided for by the Standing 
Orders of the Conference as they were in force before their revision 
in 1938 did not allow of sufficient flexibility The Standing Orders 
were, however, revised in 1938 with a view to meeting the views 
which have now been expressed again bv the workers’ group, and 
the modified arrangements adopted in 1938 have still not been fully 
applied owing to the mteiruption caused by the war Under the 
1938 Standing Orders questions placed on the Agenda of the Con¬ 
ference are governed bv the double-discussion procedure only if 
the Governing Body has not decided bv a three-hfths majority to 
place them on the \genda for consideration bv the single-discussion 
procedure When a question is governed by the single-discussion 
procedure the submission of drafts to the Conference is to be pre¬ 
ceded by a consultation of Governments bv means of a question¬ 
naire or the holding of a preparatory technical conference, or both, 
according to circumstances Of the four questioiis which the Gov¬ 
erning Body placed before the outbreak of war on the original 
Agenda of the Session of the Conference which was to have been 
held in 1940 two were to have been considered by the smgle-discus- 
sion procedure on the basis of the work of technical conferences and 
committees 

A further step in the direction of flexibility has been taken in 
connection with the present Session of the Conference by including 
certain questions in the Agenda at short notice, with a view to the 
adoption of Recommendations by an expedited procedure aftei a 
single discussion, it being understood that certain of the provisions 
of Recommendations adopted by this procedure may subsequently 
be embodied progressively in Conventions The proposals at pre¬ 
sent before the Conference include provision for reports on the steps 
taken to give effect to the Recommendations to be made to the 
International Labour Office as requested by the Governing Body 
The information contained in such reports concerning the experi¬ 
ence gained in the application of Recommendations should make it 
possible to incorporate certain of their provisions progressively in 
Conventions on the basis of much more reliable information than 
can be secured by replies to a questionnaire under the old proce¬ 
dure The procedure adopted on the present occasion is of course 
of an emergency character and does not necessarily constitute a 
precedent, but if it should operate to the general satisfaction it may 
have something to contribute to the future development of the pro¬ 
cedures of the Organisation 

In view of these varied elements in the situation, the Office, 
after giving the most careful consideration to the proposal of the 
workers’ group, has refrained from including in the present Report 
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any proposal for the modification of the Standing Orders as revised 
in 1938 Periodical revision of the arrangements embodied in the 
Standing Orders will no doubt continue to be necessary in the 
future as m the past, but no major change of an importance which 
would justify the Conference dealing with the matter at its present 
Session would appear to be called for at present 

The Rebuilding op the International Labour Oppice 
The effective discharge of the responsibilities outlined in Chapters 
I and III of this Report, the execution of a programme of work of 
the nature suggested in Chapter III, the organisation of the in¬ 
dustrial committees discussed earlier in the present chapter, the 
preparation of a scries of regional conferences followed by the 
action necessary for the implementation of their decisions, and 
the maintenance of adequate liaison with other international 
bodies, clearly constitute a body of tasks far beyond the capacities 
of the small nucleus of staff which has carried the burden of main¬ 
taining the International Labour Office in being as a symbol and 
centre of world-wide co-operation in respect of social and economic 
questions through the successive crises of the war The rebuild¬ 
ing of an Office thoroughly equipped for the challenging tasks which 
he ahead is therefore no less urgent than the resumption of regular 
meetings of the Governing Body and the Conference Three years 
ago the Acting Director emphasised in The I LO and Reconstruc¬ 
tion that the technical services of the I L O “have been living on 
their intellectual and technical capital” .and that “this, though a 
necessary and inevitable adjustment to the circumstances of the 
crisis, IS not a process which can be continued indefinitely” and 
involves, especiallv “in a formative period of world-wide social and 
economic change of unprecedented rapiditv”, dangers which require 
no emphasis Since that time the reconstruction credit has made it 
possible to strengthen the staff somewhat, but not sufficiently to 
carry the weight of growing responsibilities The wartime strain, 
of which the Office has gladly borne its share, is inevitably telling 
upon the quality of the work being done and the resilience with 
which future tasks can be faced There is therefore no time to be 
lost in providing the Office with the human resources necessary for 
the accomplishment of the momentous tasks ahead “It is men 
who make history, rather than constitutions, treaties and rules of 
procedure” and although the Organisation must always derive 
Its essential strength from the responsible representatives of the 
peoples of the world, acting through their Governments and their 
employers’ and workers’ organisations, whose function it is to 
formulate policy in the Governing Body and the Conference, its 
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future will also depend in no small measure on the strengthening 
of the ranks of the Office bv the early entry or re-entry into its 
service of substantial numbers of men and woni^n, young in out¬ 
look and, in the majority of cases, in years, who have the integrity, 
imagination, drive and technical grasp which the challenge of the 
age requires and who are inspired by the standards of disinterested 
public service to an international institution which Albert Thomas 
evoked among his collaborators It is important that this new 
generation should, while bringing its own peispective and fresh 
technical knowledge, which is sorely needed, also mherit the ac¬ 
quired experience and skills which constitute the tradition of the 
Office, and in order that this result ma\ be achieved it is essential 
that the long-term rebuilding of the Office should be vigorously 
pursued during the relatively few years for which alone an import- 
tant proportion of the existing cadre may be expected to remain 
available 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRACTICE OF THE 
ORGANISATION 

The preceding chapter has discussed the major developments 
in the structure of the Organisation, and in the arrangements in 
regard to Conventions and Recommendations, which are necessary 
in order to enable the Organisation to carry the weight of the new 
responsibilities which now devolve upon it Some of the more 
important of these developments will, like those which have been 
foreshadowed during the discussion of the relations of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation and other international bodies in 
Chapter II, involve processes of growth which cannot be consum¬ 
mated in the decisions of a single Conference at the present time, 
but will necessarily constitute a continuing responsibility of the 
Organisation for some, and in certain cases for many, years to 
come In general, the existing Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation is well adapted to enable the Organisation 
to dischaige the developing responsibilities outlined in the prece¬ 
ding chapters The Constitution gives the Organisation a broad 
mandate to promote social justice and to further the adoption of 
humane conditions of labour by all nations, that mandate specific¬ 
ally includes the prevention of unemployment and the provision 
of an adequate living wage As the years have passed the mandate 
has been interpreted ever more broadly and the adoption of the 
suggested solemn declaration discussed in Chapter I would confirm 
the comprehensive character of the responsibilities of the Organ¬ 
isation The machinery established by the Constitution is suffi¬ 
ciently flexible to allow of an almost unlimited extension of the 
tasks and activities entrusted to the Organisation by its Member 
States Specialised machinery for the handling of particular prob¬ 
lems within the general framework of the Organisation has been 
evolved steadily since the creation of the Organisation and the 
further machinery suggested in Chapter IV can be developed pro¬ 
gressively as required by decisions of the Conference and the Gov¬ 
erning Body It IS for this reason that the Governing Body has 
not included in the Agenda of the present Session of the Conference 
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any proposal for the amendment of the Constitution of the Organ¬ 
isation ^ Amendments to the Constitution of the Organisation may 
be necessary at a later stage, when it is possible to determine more 
clearly the relationship of the Organisation to the general structure 
of post-war international arrangements, but that stage has not yet 
been reached 

The present Session of the Conference does, however, mark so 
important a stage in the development of the constitutional practice 
of the Organisation, which has been evolving progressively for a 
quarter of a century, that it would seem desirtble that the Con¬ 
ference should, during this Session, adopt a resolution concerning 
the constitutional practice of the Organisation m respect of certain 
matters, with a view to consolidating and developing existing 
practice so as to lay a more secure foundation for the developments 
contemplated in the preceding chapter Experience has also in¬ 
dicated the desirability, and indeed the necessity, in order to permit 
of the effective discharge by the Organisation of the responsibilities 
entrusted to it, of according it facilities such as (iovernments are 
accustomed to extend to each other m the interest of the efficient 
discharge of public business, and it would seem desirable that the 
Conference should adopt a resolution indicating some of the facili¬ 
ties which experience has shown to be desirable for this purpose 

The present chapter therefore contains the texts of suggested 
resolutions on these matters with brief commentaries explaining 
the proposed provisions 

The major proposals embodied m the resolution concerning the 
constitutional practice of the Organisation can be briefly summarised 
as follows 

(a) It IS proposed to codify and clarify the existing arrange¬ 
ments relating to the acquisition and cessation of member¬ 
ship in the Organisation by Member States 1 he founda¬ 
tion of the existence of every international organisation 
consists of its membership, and for historical reasons of 
which the gradual divergence of membership between 
the International Labour Organisation and the League of 
Nations is the most important, the arrangements govern¬ 
ing the acquisition and cessation of membership m the 
International Labour Organisation have never been 
satisfactorily formulated At the opening of a new period 

* Under Article 8 of the St-indinij Onlers such proposils cm he considered by 
the Conference onlv if tliey have Iieen included in its Agenda liy thi CoverninR 
Body at least lour months before the oocning of the Session at which tliey are 
to he considered, in accordance with Article 14 of the Constitul'on, or have been 
included in the Agenda by the preceding Session of the Conference in accordance 
with paragraph 3 of Article 16 of the Constitution 
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in the history of the Organisation, when questions are 
bound to arise in regard to the readmission to membership 
of the Organisation of States which have been disassociated 
from it in recent years, it would seem essential to define 
the position on the basis of the practice which has gradually 
developed 

(b) It is proposed to emphasise that the prompt and regular 
payment by Members of the Organisation of their con¬ 
tributions towards its expenses is a sine qua non of the 
maintenance of the activities necessary for the effective 
discharge by the Organisation of the responsibilities en¬ 
trusted to It 

(c) It IS proposed to indicate procedural arrangements for 
the exercise by the Internarional Labour Conference of 
the duty to scrutinise economic and financial measures 
from the standpoint of their social adequacy provided for 
in the solemn declaration suggested m Chapter I, and to 
provide for the representation at meetings of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation of other public international 
organisations 

id) It is proposed to provide for the development of fuller 
facilities for the future association with the work of the 
Organisation of the mam world industries, agriculture, 
professional workers, the co-operative movement, and 
other economic groups 

(e) It IS proposed to specify that the Governing Body shall 
from time to time convene the regional conferences the 
growing importance of which has been emphasised in the 
preceding chapter 

(/) It IS proposed to reinforce the existing arrangements in 
regard to international labour Conventions and Recom¬ 
mendations by providing for reports on the measures 
taken with a view to the ratification of Conventions, reports 
on the application of Recommendations, meetings of ad¬ 
ministrative officers to review the problems arising in the 
course of the application of the laws and regulations con¬ 
cerning matters of interest to the Organisation, and similar 
developments Proposals along these lines have been 
made from time to time on behalf of the workers’ group, 
especially at the meeting of the Emergency Committee 
held m Geneva m October 1939 and at the meeting of the 
Governing Body held in London in December 1943 

ig) It is proposed to specify certain of the services which 
experience has shown the International Labour Office to 
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be qualified to render to the Members of the Organisation 
{h) It IS proposed to provide for a measure of flexibility in the 
working of the constitutional arrangements of the Organ¬ 
isation which experience has shown to be desirable and 
for certain practical requirements arising from the par¬ 
ticipation in the Organisation of an increasing number of 
States which are not Members of the League of Nations 
(t) It IS proposed to emphasise the international character 
of the responsibilities of the L^irector and staff of the 
International Labout Office 

In formulating proposals along these lines for consideration by 
the Conference it has been necessary to decide whether to exclude 
from the scope of the proposals submitted matters m regard to 
which action would normally be taken Py the Governing Body 
rather than by the Conference In reaching a decis on on this point 
the Office has thought it proper to attach decisive weight to the 
entirely exceptional character of the circumstances m which the 
present question has been placed upon the Agenda by the Govern¬ 
ing Body The intention of the Governing Bodv was to give the 
Conference an opportunity to consider the “remodelling of the 
ship” before it proceeds to sail forth over new, and it may well be 
stormy, seas, and it would not seem possible for the Conference 
to discharge this responsibility effectively without including m its 
purview matters which m more normal times would or might be 
dealt with by the Governing Body without reference to the Con¬ 
ference It would, however, appear to be sound policy for the Con¬ 
ference to limit Its action m respect of such matters to the formula¬ 
tion of general principles which the Governing Body would be left 
to work out in detail, and the proposals submitted in the following 
pages have been framed with due regard to this consideration 

PROPOSED RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE CONSTIPU FIONAL 
PRACTICE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 

The General Conference of the InternaHonal Labour Orgamsahon, 

Having been convened at Philadelphia by the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office, and having met in its Twenty- 
sixth Session on 20 April 1944, and 
Having decided that it is desirable— 

to state the constitutional practice of the International Labour 
Organisation in respect of certain matters, 
to make provision for the establishment of close relationships of 
mutual co-operation between the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation and other international bodies. 
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to assign certain powers and duties to the International Labour 
Office in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 5 of Article 
10 of the Constitution of the Organisation, and 
to invite the Members of the International Labour Organisation 
to take certain measures designed to increase the effectiveness of 
the Organisation, 

adopts, this day of May of the year one thousand nine 

hundred and forty-four, the following resolution 

This suggested preamble indicates in general terms the purposes 
of the proposed resolution 

1 {1) The General Conference of the International Labour Organ¬ 

isation may admit Members to the Organisation by a vote concurred 
in by two thirds of the delegates attending the Session 

The procedure for the admission to the International Labour 
Organisation of States which are not Members of the League of 
Nations is at present governed by a course of practice which, al¬ 
though It dates back to the First Session of the International Labour 
Conference, has never been codified in any text In virtue of this 
practice membership of the Organisation can be acquired by ad¬ 
mission to membership by the International Labour Conference 
as well as by virtue of admission to membership of the League of 
Nations and consequent acquisition of membership of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Organisation m accordance with Article 1 of the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation The time 
would now appear to have come to codify the established practice 
in a definite rule laying down the procedure to be followed in future 
cases as they arise 

The suggested provision requires a vote concurred in by two 
thirds of the delegates attending the Session for the admission of 
new Members to the Organisation The majority required for this 
purpose has not been specified hitherto The resolutions concerning 
the admission of the United States and Egypt were adopted unan¬ 
imously, that relating to the admission of Germany and of Austria 
m 1919 was adopted by 71 votes to 1 It is reasonable to assume 
that if any provision concerning the admission of new Members 
to the Organisation had been included in the Constitution, a two- 
thirds majority would have been required for this purpose, since 
such a majority was required under the Covenant for the admission 
of new Members to the League, which involved their admission 
to the Organisation ^ The Constitution of the Organisation itself 
requires a two-thirds majority for decisions of special importance, 

* There also appears to be a tendency to follow the Covenant precedent onfthis 
point in the constitutions of new international bodies now being established 
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such as the adoption of Conventions and Recommendations and 
of amendments to the Constitution, and the Conference has not 
considered that Article 17 (2) of the Constitution, which provides 
for a simple majority except in these special cases, precludes it 
from providing for a two-thirds majority in exceptional cases not 
foreseen when the Constitution was framed Thus it has provided 
in certain Conventions that particular provisions thereof may be 
amended by the Conference by a two-thuds majority It would 
therefore seem reasonable to provide for a two-thirds majority 
for the admission of new Members to the Organisation 

If at any time doubtful cases should arise it would be necessary 
for the Conference to lay down the < riteria on the basis of which 
It would decide upon applications for membership, as the Assembly 
of the League of Nations did in 1920 

The suggested provision is not intended to exclude the possibility 
that It may be desirable on some future occasion co have recourse 
again to the procedure, recentlv followed in the case of Costa 
Rica, of having a Member provisionally readmitted to the Organ¬ 
isation by the Governing Body pending final action by the Con¬ 
ference 

(2) All Members of the International Labour Organisation shall 
have the same rights and obligations under the Constitution of the 
Organisation 

This clause is designed to state the equality of rights and obliga¬ 
tions within the Organisation of all Members, irrespective of the 
date at which or procedure by which they became Members of the 
Organisation 

The Conference resolutions concerning the admission to the 
Organisation of the United States of America and of Egypt specify 
that their acceptance of membership involves acceptance of the 
rights and obligations provided for in the Constitution but does 
not involve the acceptance of any obligation under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations The 1919 resolution admitting Germany 
and Austria specified that they were admitted to the Organisation 
"with the same rights and obligations possessed by the other Mem¬ 
bers of the Labor Organisation” The language now suggested 
states the same concept in terms appropriate to a provision of 
permanent application 

(i) No Member of the International Labour Organisation shall 
cease to be a Member of the Organisation otherwise than as the result 
of notice of its intention so to do given to the Director of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Office 

States which have withdrawn from the League of Nations have 
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generally intimated to the Director of the International Labour 
Office whether their notice of withdrawal was intended to cover 
the International Labour Organisation or not In certain cases, 
however, no intimation of the intention of a State m regard to the 
continuation of membership m the Organisation has been addressed 
to the Office and the determination of the legal position has pre¬ 
sented considerable difficultv The suggested provision lays down 
a clear rule for the future that an intention to withdraw from the 
International Labour Organisation will never be presumed, but 
that any Member wishing to withdraw from the Organisation must 
give notice of its intention so to do to the Director 

Such notice shall take effect two years after the date of its communica¬ 
tion to the Director, subject to the Member having at that time fulfilled 
all financial obligations arising out of its membership, 

This provision states the period of notice rcqimed foi withdrawal 
from the Organisation and specifics that no Member which is m 
financial default may withdraw It iestates the established con¬ 
stitutional practice of the Organisation, which was originally 
derived from the corresponding provision of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations At the time of the purported withdrawal with¬ 
out notice of Japan m 1938 the Governing Body took the view that 
the requirement of two years’ notice applies to all Members of the 
Organisation The United States of America and Brazil subsequent¬ 
ly notified the Organisation of their acceptance of the requirement 
of two y, cars’ notice m the event of withdrawal and the declaration 
of retention of membership m the Organisation made by the Presi¬ 
dent of Haiti on 11 October 1943 contained a similar provision 
but where a Member has ratified any International Labour Conven¬ 
tion such withdrawal shall not affect the continued validity for the 
period provided for in the Convention of all obligations arising there¬ 
under or relating thereto 

This provision reaffirms the principle that the withdrawal of a 
Member from the Organisation docs not affect the validity of any 
obligations which it may have assumed under Conventions 

2 {1) All Members of the Organisation shall pay their due share 

of the expenses of the Organisation 

(2) The expenses of the Organisation shall be borne by the Members 
of the Organisation in the proportions fixed by the scale of contribu¬ 
tions for the time being in force 

(3) The Members of the Organisation have an obligation to pay 
their contributions promptly and regularly in accordance with the 
financial rules of the Organisation for the time being in force 
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The provisions of the Constitution relating to the contributions 
of Members, like those relating to membership, are incomplete, 
the financial obligations of Members having be^n provided for 
primarily by the provisions of the Covenant relating to League 
contributions The clause suggested is confined to a restatement 
of the existing legal position as it results from the Constitution 
of the Organisation, the Financial Regulations, the decisions taken 
by the Conference when admitting new Mt mbers and subsequent 
Governing Body decisions, and tin agreements made with certain 
Members It does not piejudice in any way the questions of future 
policy and procedure discussed m Chapter VI 

3 (!) The Governing Body tnav appoint an Executive Com¬ 

mittee to which it may delegate such powers as it may from time to 
time determine 

(3) The Members of the Governing Body may he replaced by sub¬ 
stitutes at meetings of the Executive Committee 

In anticipation of the present wir the Governing Body appointed 
in February 1939 an Emergency Committee to which it delegated 
power to act on its behalf m the event of an emergency On 
19 September 1939 the Chairman of the Governing Body signee 
a declaration stating that— 

after consultation witii the two \icc-Chainnen of the Governing Lociy and 
the Director of the International Labour Office, I am satisfied that the ute of 
emergency contemplated in the Report of the Officers of the Governing Body 
adopted by the Governing Body on 4 hebniary 1919 now exists, and that ihe 
Emergency Committee is aecordingly entitled, until sueh time is the Governing 
Body decides that a state of emergency no longer exists, to exercise the powers 
delegated to it by the Governinc, Body in accordance with the terms of that 
Report, It being understood that meetings of the Governing Body will be held 
whenever circumst inces permit 

Experience during the war has proved the existence of a Com¬ 
mittee which can, when necessary, act on behalf of the Governing 
Body during the intervals between sessions to be a useful device 
It is accordingly suggested that this device should not be aban¬ 
doned on the termination of the emergency but that the Governing 
Body should have power to appoint at its discretion an Executive 
Committee to which it could delegate such powers as it might 
from time to time judge appropriate No doubt the Governing 
Body would rarely wish to delegate to an Executive Committee 
powers as extensive as those which have devolved upon the Emer¬ 
gency Committee under wartime conditions, but it would seem both 
necessary and desirable to leave it to the Governing Body to de¬ 
termine from time to time what powers, if any, should be delegated 
The purpose of the proposed provision is merely to give Confer- 
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ence sanction for the continuation after the war, if thought desir¬ 
able by the Governing Body, of the practice, which has been found 
convenient during the war, of devolving certain Governing Body 
powers upon a smaller committee 

4 {!) In order to enable the International Labour Conference 
to discharge the responsibility of scrutinising economic and financial 
measures from the standpoint of their social adequacy provided for 
in the Declaration adopted by the Conference on 

1944, the Director of the International Labour Office shall submit 
each year to the Conference a report outlining developments in the 
economic and financial field having a bearing on the maintenance 
of full employment and the promotion of higher standards of living 

This IS a procedural provision designed to facilitate the discharge 
by the Conference of the duty to scrutinise economic and financial 
measures from the standpoint of their social adequacy which has 
been discussed in Chapters 1 and 11 

(2) The Director shall request all public international organisa¬ 
tions to communicate officially to him all reports and documents issued 
by them having a bearing on the attainment of these objectives 

The purpose of this clause is to give the Director authority, 
when ap[)roaching other public international organisations to secure 
the official communication of their reports and documents, to do 
so in the name of the Conference 

(3) Each Member of the Organisation should communicate to the 
International Labour Office from time to time as the Governing Body 
may request the fullest available information concerning all measures 
taken within its jurisdiction to maintain a high level of employment 

This clause provides for the communication to the Office of 
information concerning national measures to maintain a high level 
of employment designed to supplement the information concern¬ 
ing international measures provided for m paragraph (2) for the 
purposes of the report to be prepared by the Director in accordance 
with paragraph (1) The Members bound by the Unemployment 
Convention, 1919, which has received thirty-one ratifications, 
are already under an obligation to communicate to the Office all 
available information on measures taken or contemplated to combat 
unemployment This clause has a wider scope and different em¬ 
phasis, corresponding to the evolution in the approach to the 
subject since 1919 

5 (/) In order to allow of fuller and more intensive considera¬ 
tion of the problems of special groups of workers, provision shall be 
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made for the representahon of the parties concerned on special com¬ 
mittees for agriculture, maritime questions, the mam world indus¬ 
tries, professional workers and other groups 

The desirability of providing for the closer association with the 
International Labour Organisation of agriculture and the other mam 
world industries has been discussed in the preceding chapter The 
inclusion in the suggested resolution of a clause in this form would 
constitute an expression by the Conference of its a[)proval m prin¬ 
ciple of such developments, lca\mg all details to be arranged by 
the Governing Body in the light of the discussion bv ctie Conference 
of the general issues of principle raised m Chapter iV or at the 
instance of delegates and subject to an\ further reference of the 
matter to the Conference which ma> at anv time prove desirable 

The clause also mentions maritime questions In consequence 
of a resolution adopted b\ the Commission on Intcinational Labour 
Legislation of the 1919 Peace Conference “that the vcr> spcnal 
questions concerning the minimum conditions to be accoided to 
seamen might be dealt with at a special meeting of the Intei national 
Labour Conference devoted exclusively to the aflairs of seamen” 
it has been customary for maritime questions to be considered at 
special maritime sessions of the International labour Conference 
and for the Governing Body to be advised upon maritime questions 
by a Joint Maritime Commission consisting of repiescntatives 
of the shipowners’ and seamen’s organisations designated b\ the 
shipowners’ and seamen’s representatives at maritime sessions of 
the Conference In view of the importance which the Joint Mari¬ 
time Commission has acquired in the structure of the International 
Labour Organisation it would seem appropriate that the clause 
should contain an allusion to it 

The clause also refers to professional workers The Governing 
Body has maintained an Advisory Committee on Professional 
Workers since 1927 and seven sessions of the Committee have 
been held In view of the growing importance of profession.il 
workers as a group in the community it would seem desirable that 
this Committee should be reorganised and given a somewhat more 
formal status than it has possessed hitherto The details of any 
such reorganisation would appear to be a matter which can most 
conveniently be considered by the Governing Body, but the prin¬ 
ciple that the concern of the International Labour Organisation 
extends to professional as well as to other categories of workers 
and that effective machinery should exist for the consideration 
of their special problems is one upon which it would seem desirable 
for the Conference to pronounce by the inclusion of an allusion to 
professional workers in this clause 
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(2) The Governing Body may provide for the participation in its 
proceedings, generally or during the discussion of particular matters, 
as the circumstances of different cases may require, of representatives 
of committees designed to secure fuller consideration by the Organisa¬ 
tion of the views of interests affected by its work 

In order to make more effective the representation in the Organ¬ 
isation of the organised groups which participate in its work prima¬ 
rily through special committees such as the Permanent Agricultural 
Committee, it would seem desirable that there should be arrange¬ 
ments enabling committees of this character constituted by the 
Organisation to participate, through representatives, in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Governing Body, either generally or when matters 
of special interest to them are under consideration I laison between 
such committees and the Governing Body is already ensured by 
the representation of the Governing Body at their meetings by 
tripartite delegations, but this form of liaison, great as has been 
Its value, docs not give the committees dealing with maritime ques¬ 
tions, professional workers and any similar groups within the Organ¬ 
isation any direct access to the Governing Body as the authority 
which controls the work of the International Labour Office Under 
the Constitution the Governing Body has control of its own pro¬ 
ceedings and the details of any arrangements that might be made 
for the participation in its proceedings of the Maritime Commis¬ 
sion, the Permanent Agricultural C ommittee or any similar body, 
are therefore a matter for decision by the Governing Body itself, 
but it would seem appropriate that the Conference should endorse 
the general principle that organised groups for the eonsideration 
of whose special problems special committees may be constituted 
should be given whatever may be judged the most effective facilities 
for ensuring that their views are given full consideration when 
matters of interest to them come before the Governing Body 

6 {!) The Governing Body may from time to time convene special 

conferences for particular regions or sub-regions, for dependent terri- 
t 'ries or groups of dependent territories, and for groups of territories 
confronted with common or comparable social or economic problems 

The scope for further development of the regional activities of the 
International Labour Organisation has been discussed in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter 

This clause is intended to confer on regional conferences a recog¬ 
nised place in the structure of the Organisation, while leaving all 
necessary flexibility to the Governing Body, so that it can decide 
on the composition of such conferences in the way best suited to 
further the tasks which may be entrusted to them 
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{2) The Governing Body shall be represented at each regional con¬ 
ference by a tripartite delegation which should include members of the 
Governing Body from outside the region 

This clause provides for a link between regional conferences and 
the general work of^the Organisation on the lines which have become 
traditional 

It IS not intended to imply that the Governing Body will necessar¬ 
ily be represented at regional meetings which aie expert rather than 
representative m character 

7 The Governing Body may convene such technical or other special 
conferences and establish such technical or othe, committees as it may 
from time to time consider appropriate 

This restates established practice, the melusion of the clause 
appears desirable to make it clear that the preceding clauses relating 
to representative and regional conferences and lommittoes are not 
intended to be limitative 

8 The Governing Body may adopt or approve statutes defining the 
Constitution, powers and procedure of regional or functional bodies 
designed to operate within the framework of the International Labour 
Organisation 

The Governing Body has adopted or approved such stitutes, or 
regulations equivalent to such statutes, m a number of ca-es, illus¬ 
trations being the Statute of the International Public Works Com¬ 
mittee adopted by the Governing Body m 1938, the Regulations 
of the Permanent Agricultural C'ommittec adopted bv the Govern¬ 
ing Body m the same \ear, and the Statute of the Inter-American 
Social Security Conference approved by the Governing Body in 
1943 

9 {!) The Conference and Governing Body may invite public 
international organisations to send representatives to participate in, or 
attend, all or any of their meetings or parts thereof, without vote, on 
such conditions as they may respectively determine 

Arrangements have recently been made by the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration to enable the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation to participate in its proceedings It 
IS hoped that similar arrangements will be made by other inter¬ 
national bodies The purpose of the present provision is to enable 
the International Labour Organisation to accord reciprocal facili¬ 
ties The text suggested would permit the Conference and the 
Governing Body to issue permanent invitations to organisations 
continuous co-operation with which appears to be desirable and to 
issue invitations to particular meetings to other organisations as 
circumstances may require 
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In the event of this provision being approved by the Conference, 
it would seem appropriate that the Conference should extend forth¬ 
with to the Director-General of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration, which has already accorded similar 
facilities to the International Labour Organisation, a permanent 
invitation to participate in its proceedings 

The issue of invitations to participate in the meetings of the 
Governing Body is, under the suggested text, a matter for considera¬ 
tion by the Governing Body 

(2) The Governing Body may invite any public international organ¬ 
isation to be represented, on such conditions as it may determine, on 
any committee established by the Governing Body or at any regional, 
technical or other special conferences convened under the auspices of 
the International Labour Organisation 

The Governing Body has in a number of cases invited other public 
international organisations, such as the technical organisations of 
the League of Nations and the International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture, to be represented on committees established by it, such as the 
International Public Works Committee and the Permanent Agri¬ 
cultural Committee, and at special conferences convened under the 
auspices of the Organisation The suggested provision accordingly 
docs not involve any new principle 

(J) The Governing Body may enter into agreements with the com¬ 
petent authorities of other public international organisations for the 
maintenance of such joint committees as may be necessary to assure 
effective co-operation 

Arrangements such as arc contemplated by this provision were 
in force during the inter-war period between the International 
Labour Organisation and the International Institute of Agriculture, 
which maintained a Mixed Advisor> Committee as a means of 
ensuring permanent liaison and co-ordmation 

10 (i) The Members of the Organisation should inform the 

Director of the International Labour Office at regular intervals, as 
requested by the Governing Body, of 

(a) the measures taken in accordance with paragraph 5 of Article 
19 of the Constitution of the Organisation to bring Conven¬ 
tions and Recommendations adopted by the Conference before 
the authority or authorities within whose competence the 
matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or other action, 
with particulars of the authority or authorities regarded as 
competent and of the action taken by them, 
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The key importance of the provisions of the Constitution of the 
Organisation requiring the submission of Conventions to national 
competent authorities has been discussed in the picceding chapter 
It has been the practice of the Office for many years to seek 
information from Governments on the expiration of the periods of 
time provided for in paragraph 5 of Article 19 of the Constitution 
concerning the measures taken to give effect to the obligations 
resulting from that Article The suggested provision would place 
this practice upon a rather more formal basis in the future 

(b) the difficulties which have prevented or delayed the ratification 
of each unratified Convention, with pnrtu ulars of any mea¬ 
sures taken to make effective in whole or in part the provisions 
of each such Convention 

This provision is designed to gi\e effect to a proposal made by 
the workers’ group at the Ninety-first Session d the Governing 
Body While, for the reasons indicated m the preceding chapter, 
the decision to ratify or not to ratif\ a C'oneention must be left to 
national discretion, there would be great value in arrangements 
whereby Members of the Organisation indicated regularly and 
systematically, as many of them already do in particular cases, the 
difficulties which have prevented or dela>ed the ratification of 
unratified Conventions and the extent to which the provisions of 
each such Convention are operative m practice 

{2) The Director shall lay before the Conference a summary of the 
information contained in such reports 
This provision is designed to give the Conference an opportunity 
of considering and discussing the information received from 
Governments 

11 (/) The Governing Body may from time to time request Mem¬ 

bers of the Organisation to make reports on the measures which they 
have taken to give effect to all or any of the provisions of any Recom¬ 
mendation adopted by the Conference The Director shall lay before 
the Conference a summary of the information contained in such reports 
The Committee on the Application of Conventions of the Four¬ 
teenth Session of the Conference pointed out m its report to the 
Conference that the preparation by Governments and submission 
to the Conference of periodical reports on the application of Recom¬ 
mendations would be of interest At its Fifteenth Session the Con¬ 
ference adopted a resolution requesting the Governing Body to 
have prepared by the Office a detailed report on the measures taken 
by States Members to apply Recommendations On the basis of 
a Governing Body decision the Office made an analysis of the in- 
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formation m its possession which, after verification by Govern¬ 
ments, was submitted to the Conference at its Sixteenth Session and 
constitutes a useful survey of the measures taken up to that time 
to apply the provisions of Recommendations The Conference has 
also included provisions concerning the communication to the 
Office of reports or other information concerning their application 
in nine Recommendations and similar provisions are included in 
the drafts of proposed Recommendations submitted to the present 
Session of the Conference 

The provision now suggested does not specify that such reports 
should be made at any fixed intervals or contemplate that such 
reports will necessarily cover all the provisions of all Recommenda¬ 
tions, but merely provides that the Governing Body may in its 
discretion request Members of the Organisation to make reports 
The Governing Body will thus be in a position to request such 
reports in cases in which the preparation of comparable reports by 
Members on any matter dealt with in a Recommendation appears 
likely to be of substantial practical value 

(2) The C onference may by the terms of a Recommendation sub¬ 
stitute all or any of the provisions thereof for all or any of the provisions 
of an earlier Recommendation 

Arrangements for the revision of Conventions are provided for 
in the standard articles of the Convtntions and in the Standing 
Orders and have operated satisfactorily under varying conditions 
in seven cases There is therefore no occasion to reconsider them 
at the present time No equivalent provision has been made hitherto 
for the revision of Recommendations As the work of the Organisa¬ 
tion develops, and subjects on which Recommendations have al¬ 
ready been adopted are reconsideied bv the Conference in the light 
of further experience, a procedure for the revision of Recommenda¬ 
tions equivalent to the pioccdure for the revision of Conventions 
IS becoming necessary Recommendations do not, like Conventions, 
create a network of obligations any modification of which involves 
action by both the International Labour Conference and the parties 
to the Conventions, and it would therefore seem possible to deal 
with the matter adequately by providing that the Conference may 
by the terms of a Recommendation substitute all or any of the 
provisions thereof for all or any of the provisions of an earlier 
Recommendation 

12 The Governing Body may from time to time arrange for meet¬ 
ings of administrative officers engaged in the application of laws and 
regulations concerning matters of interest to the Organisation, and 
more particularly those giving effect to Conventions or Recommenda- 
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twns, to review the problems arising in the course of the application 
of the laws and regulations relating to any such matter 

This clause is designed to give effect to a proposal discussed in 
the preceding chapter It is, of course, understood that invitations 
to such meetings would be addressed by the Office' on behalf of the 
Governing Body through the Governments concerned 

13 The Governing Body may, when sei ed of a representation by 
an industrial association of emplovers or of workers that any of the 
Members has failed to secure in any respect fJie effective observance 
within its jurisdiction of any Convention to winch it is a parly, arrange 
for such examination of the facts us mnv in the lucumstances of the 
case be desirable and possible 

The Constitution of the International labour Organisation 
empowers the Governing Bodv to consider an' representation 
by an industrial association of emplovers and worLers that a Mem¬ 
ber has failed to secure in some respect the elfeetive observance 
within Its jurisdiction of a Convention whieh it has ratihed The 
Standing Orders concerning the piocedure for the discussion of 
representations, adopted by the Governing Bodv on 8 April 1932 
and amended on 5 February 1938, provide that all representations 
shall be considered by a committee of three members of the Oovern- 
ing Body During the years 1936-1937 such committees considered 
five cases and made valuable reports It was, however, a serious 
weakness in the procedure that the committees had no power to 
arrange for any independent investigation of the facts How far 
such arrangements may be desirable and possible m any particular 
case will naturally depend in large measure upon the circumstances 
of the case, but it would seem appropriate to place it on record 
that it IS within the authority of the Governing Body to make 
such arrangements for the examination of the facts of particular 
cases as may in the circumstances of the case be desirable and 
possible 

14 (1) The International Labour Office shall accord to Govern¬ 
ments all appropriate assistance within its power in connection with — 

This clause mentions a number of services which it has become 
increasingly common for the International Labour Office to render 
to the Governments of Members of the Organisation as its experi¬ 
ence and capacity to make a constructive contribution in connec¬ 
tion with current problems have broadened 

(a) the framing of laws and regulations on the basis of the deci¬ 
sions of the International Labour Conference at the request 
of the Government concerned, 
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It has become increasingly common in recent years for the Office 
to give this kind of assistance to Governments at their request 

(b) the development of mutual aid between Governments tn the 
improvement and standardisation of administrative practices, 

It will always be the exception rather than the rule for the Office 
itself to be in a position to give guidance to Governments seeking 
advice in respect of the details of procedure in legard to the admin¬ 
istration of social legislation, but there is great scope for inter¬ 
national co-operation for the improvement of practice in this field 
and the Office can usefully act as a centre for the organisation of 
arrangements for mutual aid between Governments to this end 
An example of such international administratu^c co-operation is 
to be considered at the present Session of the Conference m connec¬ 
tion with social security under Item IV of the Agenda The para¬ 
graph suggested here is a gencial reference to the importance of the 
matter in respect of a wider range of branches of social policy 

(c) any negotiations between Governments in which it may be 
invited to participate by the Governments concerned 

An illustration of the Office participating in negotiations between 
Governments at their request is afforded by its part in the negotia¬ 
tions between the Council of the League of Nations and Germany 
relating to social insurance problems arising from the incorporation 
of^the Saar Territory m Germany m 1935 

(2) Any Member or group of Members of the Organisation may 
invite the International Labour Office to arrange for an enquiry into 
any matter of a social or economic character, the terms of an invitation 
to make an enquiry may limit the scope of the enquiry to the finding 
of the facts of the case or may include an invitation to formulate recom¬ 
mendations to one or more of the Governments concerned 

The Office has at various times been associated with enquiries 
of a general character into social and economic questions of inter¬ 
national importance A recent illustration is afforded by its associa¬ 
tion through an assessor with the Joint Bolivian-United States 
Labour Commission which conducted an enquiry into labour prob¬ 
lems in Bolivia and suggested that, if the recommendations made 
in Its report were acceptable, the Bolivian Government should 
request the International Labour Office, after the lapse of a year 
or two, to make a survey with a view to reporting on the progress 
made and suggesting points where the programme contemplated 
should be modified or strengthened as indicated by experi¬ 
ence The reports prepared by Fernand Maurette on the social 
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aspects of economic development in Brazil and by Mr Harold 
Butler on the development of social legislation in Egypt are illus¬ 
trations of another form of enquiry by the International Labour 
Office into broad questions of social policy The suggested provision 
draws the attention of Members of the Organisation to the possibi¬ 
lity of inviting the Office to .irrange for an enquiry into any matter 
of a social or economic character 

(J) The International Labour Of ice fiall e^ve all appropriate 
assistance within its power in conviction wtJ- - 

(a) any negotiations between an international organisation of 
workers and an international orv^nnisation of employers with 
which it may be invited to be associated, 

As long ago as 1920 Albert '1 homas, actmg upon the invitation 
of the members of the Joint Maiitime Coi miission, presided over 
a conciliation conference convened at Btussels by the International 
Shipping Federation and the International Federation of Seamen 
which was successful in averting an international strike in the 
shipping industry 

(b) any arrangements approved by the Governing Body for the 
determination of disputes concerning social or economic 
matters which are international in character 

Functions of this kind have been entrusted to the Organisation 
in several types of case riuis the peace treaties following the last 
war provided for the appointment by the Governing Body of mem¬ 
bers of Commissions which were made responsible for determining 
the conditions of transfer, by States required to cede territory by 
the treaties, of such parts of the social insurance reserves accu¬ 
mulated by them, or by public or private organisations, under their 
control, as were attributable to the carrying on of social insurance 
in the ceded territory Such commissions were appointed m respect 
of Alsace-Lorraine, m respect of the territory ceded by Germany 
to Poland excluding Upper Silesia, and in respect of Upper Silesia, 
and made elaborate technica' recommendations relating to the 
transfer of funds which were made binding upon the parties con¬ 
cerned by the Council of the League of Nations by virtue of powers 
entrusted to it by the treaties An entirely different type of case is 
illustrated by the sanction given by the Governing Body to the 
acceptance by the Director of certain responsibilities under the 
arbitration clause of an agreement relating to public utility conces¬ 
sions which was concluded on 14 April 1925 between the Hellenic 
State and certain groups of companies This agreement provides 
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for arbitration in disputes relating to the concessions, and if the 
arbitrators appointed by the parties fail to agree on a chairman, 
then the cliairman is to be the Director of the International Labour 
Office or a person nominated by him An award made on 10 Febru¬ 
ary 1930 by a unanimous tribunal presided over by Albert Thomas 
registered what was in substance a supplejuentary agreement 
between the parties that m any case in which either of them failed 
to nominate its arbitrator in accordance with the tenns of the agree¬ 
ment, the Director should nominate a person to act as arbitrator 
on Its behalf The Director was called upon to act in seven arbitra¬ 
tions in virtue of this agreement and two more were pending when 
the proceedings were interrupted by the couise of the war Albert 
Thomas acted m person as chairman of the arbitrators in all the 
cases which occurred during his lifetime, Mr Harold Butler no¬ 
minated a chairman, who m certain eases was Senator de Brouckcre 
and in later cases Mr Paal Berg, Presuh nt of the Supreme Court 
of Norway and ex-Chairman of the Governing Body of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office Though these arbitrations related chiefly 
to questions of procedure and of public utility regulation, some of 
them had a bearing on the application to public utilities enjoying 
special privileges defined by concessions of legislation relating to 
conditions of employment and particularly of social insurance 
legislation It will be observed that the further development of 
functions of this type is made conditional upon Governing Body 
sanction 

15 (/) The Jollowtng communications between the Members of 

the International Labour Organisation and the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations should be transmitted through the Director of the 
International Labour Office 

(a) the communication to Members of certified copies of Recom¬ 
mendations and Conventions in accordance with paragraph 4 
of Article 19 of the Constitution of the Organisation, 

(b) the communication by Members of the information concerning 
the action taken in regard to Recommendations required by 
paragraph 6 of Article 19 of the Constitution, 

(c) the communication by Members of the formal ratifications of 
International Labour Conventions in accordance with para¬ 
graph 7 of Article 19 of the Constitution and the relevant pro¬ 
visions of the individual Conventions, 

(d) the communication to Members of all notifications required 
by the terms of International Labour Conventions 

The Constitution of the Organisation and the terms of the various 
international labour Conventions entrust the Secretary-General 
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of the League of Nations with a number of chancery functions in 
regard to Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the 
International Labour Conference In view of the increasing number 
of Members of the International Laboiii Organisation which are 
not Members of the League of Nations, it would seem appropriate 
to treat the Director of the International I abour Office as the recog¬ 
nised channel of communication betwten the Secietary-General 
and the Members of the Organisation in regard to such matters 

(2) In accordance with the precedent tstabhshed by Article 39 of the 
Constitution of the Organisation, wht^never by reason of fiace majeure 
the discharge by the Secretary-General of the functions entrusted to 
him by Article 19 of the Constitution of the Ot ganisatwn is impossible 
or involves unreasonable delay, the Director shall address to Members 
the communications referred to in subparagraphs (a) and (d) of the 
preceding paragraph and shall preserve as depositary the com¬ 
munications from Members referred to in subparagraphs (b) and (c) 

Recent experience has shown that the difficulty of (ommunica- 
tion with the Secretary-General of the League of Nations is liable 
to bring to a standstill the functioning of the existing chancery 
arrangements m regaid to the ( onventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the International Laboui ('onferoiiee On a rc'ent 
occasion there was a delay of almost twelve months in the re is- 
tration and notification to Members of eeitain ratifications of Con¬ 
ventions, and, unless some such arr.ingement as is here suggested 
is adopted, there w ill be a delay of unforeseeabk length in the official 
communication to Members of the Organisation of the texts adopted 
by the present Conference Aitiele 39 of the Constitution, which 
defined the transitory arrangements applicable until the estab¬ 
lishment of the League of Nations, woulel appear to furnish a pre¬ 
cedent which can appropi lately be followeel whenever by reason 
oi force majeure the discharge by the Secretary-General of the func¬ 
tions en+^rusted to him by Article 19 of the Constitution is impossible 
or involves unreasonable delay 

16 (i) Members of the Organisation should be represented at all 

sessions of the Conference by complete delegations including employers' 
and workers' as well as Government delegates 

This clause restates a principle repeatedly reaffirmed in reports 
of the Credentials Committee of the Conference and embodied in 
a resolution adopted by the C'onfcrence at its Sixth Session which 
is of primary importance for the effective maintenance of the tri¬ 
partite character of the Organisation, namely, that the obligation 
to be represented at sessions of the Conference by a complete delega- 
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tion js a contractual obligation binding upon all Members of the 
Organisation in virtue of its Constitution and cannot be converted 
into a mere option by the unilateral desire or decision of any one 
of them 

(2) The credentials of non-Government delegates at the Conference 
and their advisers should indicate the organisations in agreement 
with which they have been nominated 

This provision is designated to underline the importance of the 
obligation resting upon Governments under the Constitution to 
nominate employers’ and workers’ delegates in agreement with the 
most representative organisations The tripartite system which 
is the foundation of the constitutional structure of the Organ¬ 
isation can work satisfactorily only when employers' and workers’ 
representatives are fully representative of their respective organ¬ 
isations and can speak with real authority on their behalf 

The obligation upon Governments to nominate delegates in agree¬ 
ment with such organisations is an unequivocal one, but it is 
thought that there would be substantial advantage in the Confer¬ 
ence emphasising the importance which it attaches to the matter 
by including in the suggested resolution a provision that creden¬ 
tials should specify the organisations m agreement with which dele¬ 
gates have been chosen This involves no new principle, the import¬ 
ance of indicating in the credentials of non-Government delegates 
to the Conference the organisations m agreement with which they 
have been nominated having been emphasised on various occasions 
since the First Session of the Conference in 1919, notably in reports 
of the Credentials Committee In the Oficial Bulletin for 21 Sep¬ 
tember 1921, the Office published a suggested form of credential ^ 
1 Vol IV, No 12 Ihe suggested form vtas subst intially as follows 

In accordance with Article 3 of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation, 

I hereby appoint the following represt ntatives of the Government of 

, and the following advisers to accompany these representatives, to attend 
the Session of the Intci national Labour Conference convened 

by the Governing Body of the International Labour Office to assemble in 
at on the day of 19 

M , and 

M 

to be Government delegates, 
and M 
M 

M , and 

M 

to be advisers to the Government delegates, 

and 1 nominate, in agreement with the industrial organisations which are 
most representative of employers or workpeople, as the case may be, 
in , 

that IS to say, in agreement with 

M 

to be delegate representing the employers of 
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Many Governments indicate in the credentials of non-Government 
delegates the organisations m agreement with which they have been 
chosen, but this highly desirable practice is still not unanimously 
followed It would also seem desirable that the Office should, in the 
letters of convocation of future Sessions of the Conference, draw 
attention to the suggested form of credentials published in 1921 

(3) The Conference may at any Session authori’^e the Governing 
Body to decide the place at which the following session of the Conference 
shall he held 

Article 5 of the Constitution provides that “The meetings of the 
Conference shall be held at the seat of the League of Nations, or 
at such other place as may be decided by the Conference at a previ¬ 
ous meeting by two thirds of the votes cast by the delegates pres¬ 
ent” The power of the Conference to decide at a pri vious meeting 
that It will meet elsewhere than at the seat of the League has been 
interpreted as including a power to delegate to the Governing Body 
authority to convene a meeting of the Conference elsewhere Thus in 
1931, when it was thought that the meeting of the Disarmament 
Conference might make it impossible or inconvenient to hola the 
1932 Session of the Conference in Geneva, the Conference adopted 
a report authorising the Governing Body to convene the Conference 
elsewhere Again, in 1941 the Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation, while not having the powers of a regularly 
constituted Session of the Conference, adopted a resolution placing 
It “on record for the information of the Governing Body that the 
members of the present Conference advise that the next Session 


sions on which it is ditticult to determine a year in advance where a 
Session of the International Labour Conference can most appro¬ 
priately be held and it would therefore seem desirable to provide 
m the proposed resolution that the Conference may at any Session 
authorise the Governing Body to decide the place of the next Ses- 

and M 
M 

M . ,and 

M 

to be advisers to the employers’ delegate, 

and in agreement with 
M 

to be delegate representing the workpeople of .... 
and M 
M 

M , and 

M .... 

to be advisers to the workpeople’s delegate. 
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Sion The Governing Body would only be able to exercise this 
power on the basis of a resolution adopted at the preceding Session 
of the Conference and it will therefore be necessary for a resolution 
on the subject to be adopted by the Conference whenever it would 
seem necessary to allow a decision to be taken in the light of cir¬ 
cumstances which may not be fully known at the time of the adop¬ 
tion of the resolution 

It would seem desirable that a resolution authorising the Govern¬ 
ing Body to determine the place of meeting of the next Session 
should be adopted by the present Session of the Conference A 
possible text for such a resolution is therefore suggested at the end 
of this chapter 

17 (i) The Governing Body ihall from time lo time ai may be 

required decide which are the Members of the Organisation of chief 
industrial importance entitled to appoint representatives on the Govern¬ 
ing Body in virtue of Article 7 of the Constitution of the Organisation 
When so deciding the Governing Body shall fix the date on which its 
decision shall take effect 

This provision is based on the practice inaugurated in January 
1935 when the United States of America and the USSR were 
designated as Members of chief industrial importance following 
upon their admission to the Organisation The same practice was 
followed when further changes m the list of Members of chief 
industrial importance were made in Octobei 1935 and m February 
1940 This provision will not preclude any Meiiiber of the Organ¬ 
isation whieh may be aggrieved by an> decision of the (mverning 
Body on the subject from making aiij appeal to the Council of the 
League of Nations which the circumstances at the time may make 
possible, but, m accordance with the principles approved by the 
Governing Body in 1935, the possibility of such an appeal will not 
suspend the application of the (jovermng Body’s decision 

{2) In the event of the postponement, owing to circumstances con¬ 
stituting force majeure, of the selection of the Members of the Organ¬ 
isation who are to appoint eight of the persons representing Govern¬ 
ments on the Governing Body and the election of the persons representing 
the employers' and workers' representatives, the period of office of the 
Governing Body shall continue until such selection and elections have 
taken place 

Wartime experience has showm that there may be occasions when 
circumstances constituting force majeure prevent the holding of 
Governing Body elections at the date when such elections are due 
to be held Such a situation has existed since 1940 and in virtue 
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of general principles the Governing Body as previously constituted 
has been regarded as continuing in office until such time as the 
holding of a session of the Conference and an election of members 
of the Governing Body should be possible It would seem desirable 
that the principle th,it members of the Governing Body remain in 
office until their successors have been appointed should receive 
Conference sanction as the matter may be of importance again at 
soiue later period m the history of the Org inisation 

18 All Member'; of the Organisation 'ihould remgnise the right of 
members of the Governing Body end delegates to the Conference to 
complete freedom of speech ivhen engaged on the business of the Organ¬ 
isation and should accord them the independence and Jacilities necessary 
for the satisfactory discharge of their duties 

On a number of occasions during the inter-war p* nod it was 
alleged by members of the workers’ group that mea^- lies of restraint 
applied against some of their colleagues by undcmiocratic Govern¬ 
ments were due in jiai t to criticism or expected critic ism of national 
policies at meetings held under the auspices of the International 
Labour Organisation ('omplete freedom of speech on the analogy 
of the practice in respect of national parliaments is indispensable 
to the effective discharge b> the Intc rnational Labour Organisation 
of the responsibilities entrusted to it and the inclusion of a pro' ision 
on the subject in the proposed resolution would appear to be appro¬ 
priate 

19 (1) The Director of the International Labour Office shall, on 
appointment, make a solemn declaration before the Governing Body 
that he will discharge the duties committed to him with the interests of 
the International Labour Organisation alone in view, will not seek or 
receive instructions in regard to the discharge thereof from any authority 
external to the Organisation, and will at all times uphold the provisions 
of the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation 

The Director of the International Labour Office is already 
required to make a declaration of loyalty to the Organisation on 
his appointment as Director in virtue of a decision taken by the 
Governing Body m 1932 The fundamental constitutional import¬ 
ance of the international character of the position and responsibili¬ 
ties of the Director make it desirable that the proposed resolution 
should include a provision on the subject 

The suggested text would require the Director to undertake at 
all times to uphold the provisions of the Constitution of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation, including for instance the provisions 
which give the Organisation its tripartite character and those which 
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are designed for the protection of the rights of minorities This 
proposal represents an addition to the form of declaration now in 
use 

If the suggested text should be adopted, the following would be 
an appropriate form of declaration 

I solemnly undertake to exercise m all loyalty, discretion and conscience the 
functions that have been entrusted to me as Director of the International Labour 
Office, to discharge my functions and to regulate my conduct with the interests 
of the International Labour Organisation alone in view, not to seek or receive 
instructions from any Government or other authority external to the International 
Labour Organisation, and at all times to uphold the provisions of the Constitu¬ 
tion of the International Labour Organisation 

(2) The responstbthhes of the staff of the International Labour 
Office shall be exclusively international in character Members of the staff 
shall on appointment make a solemn declaration in the form and man¬ 
ner approved by the Governing Body that they will not seek or receive 
instructions in regard to the discharge of their responsibilities from any 
authority external to the Organisation 

This clause restates a principle which has already been incorpor¬ 
ated in the Staff Regulations on the basis of a Governing Body 
decision, the reaffirmation of which by the proposed resolutions 
appears to be specially desirable at a time when the Office is, it is 
reasonable to hope, on the eve of rebuilding its staff 

(3) The Conference affirms it to be the duty of the Members of the 
Organisation to respectfully the international character of the responsi¬ 
bilities of the Director and staff of the International Labour Office and 
not to seek to influence any of their nationals in the discharge of such 
responsibilities 

This clause affirms a principle which is a necessary complement 
of the obligation to act as impartial international officials incumbent 
upon the Director and staff under the existing arrangements It is 
both unfair and practically unsatisfactory that the whole burden 
of maintaining the international character of the Office should be 
placed upon the Director and staff, and that the Governments 
should have no corresponding obligations in the matter The 
absence of any clear statement that Governments have obligations 
correlative to those of the members of the staff increased the diffi¬ 
culties of the Office when undemocratic Governments applied pres¬ 
sure to members of the staff with a view to influencing their official 
conduct The present paragraph therefore places on record the 
duty of Members of the Organisation to respect fully the interna¬ 
tional character of the responsibilities of the Director and staff of 
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the International Labour Office and not to seek to influence any 
of their nationals in the discharge of such responsibilities 


It has been suggested in the preceding chapter that in view of the 
probability that a number of Members of the Organisation may 
frame new or revised national constitutions after the war, the Con¬ 
ference might usefully draw their attention to the possibility of 
making express provision in new or revised national constitutional 
instruments for the submission of the decisions of the International 
Labour Conference for parliamentary consideration and approval 
The following would appear to be an appropriate form of resolution 
for this purpose 

The Conference urges Members of the Orgamsnhon which may be 
revising their national constitutions to make appropriate provision 
in any new or revised constitutional instruments for the regular con¬ 
sideration by their legislative authorities of the Conventions and Recom¬ 
mendations adopted by the International Labour Conference 


The efficient discharge of the responsibilities entrusted to the 
International Labour Organisation, and the avoidance of fiscal 
burdens upon the funds contributed by all of its Members in further¬ 
ance of an international public purpose, are possible only if the 
principle that the Organisation, as a collectivity of its Members, 
should enjoy the facilities which each of them extends to the others 
individually for the conduct of official business, is clearly recognised. 
This principle underlies all of the arrangements with the Swiss and 
Canadian authorities which have enabled the International Labour 
Organisation to enjoy the independence necessary for the discharge 
of the tasks entrusted to it as an institution responsible to its Mem¬ 
bers collectively through their representatives m the Governing 
Body and the Conference but not to any one Government or group 
of Governments It would appear desirable, however, that the 
principle should receive wider recognition at a time when the re¬ 
sumption of fuller activities by the International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion IS in prospect, and it is accordingly suggested that the Con¬ 
ference might usefully adopt a resolution on the subject, providing 
for the application of the principle in respect of matters such as the 
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legal capacity and status of the Organisation, the immunities to be 
accorded to the Organisation and its funds, the facilities desirable 
for the official correspondence of the Organisation and for the cir¬ 
culation of Its publications, and travel facilities for members of the 
Governing Body, delegates to the Conference, and members of the 
staff Resolutions on these matters which have recently been 
adopted by the First Session of the Council of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration with the approval of the 
Governments of all of the United Nations provide for certain facili¬ 
ties in respect of these matters to which the International Labour 
Organisation would appear to be equally entitled The following 
text is therefore submitteel as a basis for the consideration of the 
matter by the Conference 

PROPOSED RESOLUTION CONCERNING FACILITIES FOR THE 
EFFICIENr DISCHARGE OF IHE Rfc.SPONSIBlLI 1 lES 
ENlRUSTED TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION 

1 The Members of the Orgamsation should take any 'steps which 
may be necessary under their law to enable the Organisation to exercise 
within their jurisdiction legal capacity to conclude contracts, to acquire, 
hold and convey property, to accept endowments or gifts, and in general 
to assume and discharge obligations and perform any act in the law 
appropriate to its purposes 

The legal capacity of the International Labour Organisation to 
be a party to contracts and enter into other legal transactions has 
been recognised in Switzerland and in Canada and it would seem 
desirable that any steps which may be necessary to enable it to 
exercise similar rights under the law of other countries should be 
taken by the countries concerned 

The res^olutions adopted by the Council of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration include a similar provi¬ 
sion 

2 The Members of the Organisation should accord to the Organ¬ 
isation the facilities, privileges, immunities, and exemptions which 
they accord to each other, including — 

(a) immunity from suit and legal process, except with the consent 
of the Director of the International Labour Office, 

(b) inviolability of premises occupied by and of the archives of the 
Organisation, 

(c) exemptions from taxation, including customs duties, 

(d) exemptions from or facilities in respect of foreign exchange 
controls 
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The purpose of this provision is to assimilate the International 
Labour Organisation as a collectivity of States Members to its 
individual Member States for the purpose of certain facilities 
necessary for the maintenance of its independence as an inter¬ 
national institution 

The arrangements m force between the Office and the Swiss and 
Canadian Governments are based on the principle of assimilation 
underlying this provision and accord all the facilities specified m 
the suggested provision 

The Council of the United Nations Relit'f and Rehabilitation 
Administration has adopted a n solution m lerais substantially 
identical with those now suggested 

3 The Members of the Orgam'iattor should accord to the official 
correspondence of the Organisation - 

(a) the same treatment as is accorded by them to the official corres¬ 
pondence of other Governments, including — 

(i) priorities for telephone and telegraph communications, 
whether cable or radio, and for mail transmitted by pouch 
or by courier, 

{ii) Government rebates for official telegrams, 

(ill) diplomatic status for couriers and pouches of the 
Organisation, 

{iv) under appropriate safeguards, exemption from censor¬ 
ship of the official correspondence of the Or gam ation, 

(v) appropriate arrangements for the use of codes and of 
cable addresses for the telegraphic correspondence of the 
Organisation 

The purpose of this provision is to assimilate the official corres¬ 
pondence of the International Labour Organisation to that of the 
Governments of its Members for the purpose of various postal and 
telecommunication facilities necessary for the efficient conduct of 
the business of the Organisation 

Arrangements concerning the majority of the points mentioned 
are already in force between the Office and the Swiss and Canadian 
Governments 

The Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration has adopted a resolution in the terms now suggested 
defining the facilities which Governments are recommended to 
accord to the official correspondence of the U N R R A 

(b) appropriate postal facilities, including such franking privi¬ 
leges or arrangements for the use of specially printed or over¬ 
printed stamps as may be possible 
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This subparagraph mentions certain special facilities which have 
been accorded in various countries for the mail of public interna¬ 
tional organisations In inter-American postal relations it is not 
uncommon to accord the privilege of the frank to the official corres¬ 
pondence of international organisations In Switzerland there are 
arrangements for the use of specially printed postage stamps by 
the International Labour Office Considerable philatelic profits 
accrue from the sale of these stamps and are divided between the 
Swiss Government and the International Labour Office on an 
agreed basis ^ A provision corresponding to the suggested sub- 
paragraph was included in the resolution on the subject adopted 
by the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration 

4 (1) No restncHon of any kind should he placed by any Govern¬ 

ment or other authority of any Member of the Organisation on the cir¬ 
culation of any publication issued by the International Labour Office 
nor should any tax he levied directly or indirectly on the printing, 
publication, import, distribution or sale of any such publication 

In virtue of Article 10 of the Constitution of the Organisation, 
the International Labour Office has a constitutional responsibility 
to distribute information on all subjects relating to the inter¬ 
national adjustment of conditions of industrial life and labour 
It would seem clear that restrictions on the circulation of publica¬ 
tions such as have frequently been adopted in recent years by un¬ 
democratic Governments ought in no circumstances to be applied 
to the publications of an official international body 

The proposed paragraph also provides that the printing, publica¬ 
tion, import, distribution and sale of I L O publications should be 
exempt from all forms of taxation Such exemption has been ac¬ 
corded by Members of the Organisation in a number of cases in 
which the matter has arisen, but it would seem appropriate to 
place on record the principle that no country should levy taxation 
on official publications issued by the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation in the discharge of the responsibilities entrusted to it under 
the Constitution of the Organisation 

‘ The share of these profits received by the Office m respect of the years 1940 
to 1943 was 

1940— 15,000 Swiss francs 

1941— 16,750 “ 

1942— 19,250 “ 

1943— 16,250 " 

An interesting account of special postal arrangements made for international 
institutions and conferences in Switzerland and elsewhere is contained in a recent 
publication entitled Les Timbres SDN et B I T ,hy Charles Mistelli, Geneva, 
1943 
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(2) Whenever by reason of shortages, general restrtcHons upon the 
printing of publications are in force in the territory of any Member, 
the most favourable treatment and facilities accorded to any class of 
publication shall be accorded to the publications of the International 
Labour Office 

This paragraph is designed to facilitate the continued appearance 
of publications of the International Labour Office at times when 
the existence of shortages of paper or other materials has made 
necessary general restrictions upon the printing of publications 
The Office is of course conscious that it is incumbent upon it at 
such times to practice economy in tin use of materials in short 
supply, but unless it enjoys the facilities accorded for publications 
the issue of which is regarded as of special public importance its 
work IS likely to be severely handicapped 

5 All Members of the Organisation should take the necessary steps 
to extend to travel on official business of members oj 'he Governing Body, 
delegates to the Conference and members of the staff of the Office all 
rebates, exemptions from fees and other charges, and other facilities 
accorded in respect of official travel by members of diplomatic missions 
and other government officials 

This provision is designed to secure for official travel on behalf 
of the International Labour Organisation financial concessions and 
other facilities accorded m respect of official travel on behalf of 
individual Governments, thus affording relief to the budget of the 
Organisation and generally facilitating the conduct of its business. 

The resolutions adopted by the Council of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration include a similar provi¬ 
sion 

6 The Director shall issue to members of the staff of the Office for 
use when travelling on official business a document identifying the 
member of the staff and requesting, in the name of the Organisation, 
that all appropriate facilities he granted to the bearer All Members 
of the Organisation should give full recognition to identity documents 
issued by the Director, should instruct their diplomatic, consular, 
customs and immigration services, and any other services which may 
be concerned, to recognise such documents as entitling the bearer to all 
appropriate facilities, and should accord to the staff of the Office the 
same treatment in respect of passports and visas as is accorded to the 
representatives of comparable rank of their own or other Governments; 
no charges should be made for passports and visas issued to members 
of the staff of the Office for travel on official business 
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It has been the practice of the Office since 1920 to issue to each 
member of the staff a permanent identity document and a mission 
order for each mission entiusted to him 

In that year the Assembly of the League of Nations adopted a 
resolution providing for the issue of identity cards to League officials 
and for the issue of diplomatic passports and visas for official travel 
The International Labour Organisation has never approached 
its Members directly with a view to their recognition of identity 
documents issued to its staff as entitling the bearer to all appro¬ 
priate passports, visa and similar facilities, but at the opening of a 
new period m the historv of the Organisation it would appear appro¬ 
priate that such action should now be taken 
The provision suggested follows the precedent cstabhshe 1 by a 
resolution adopted by the Council of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration 

7 The Memberi, of the Orgamsalton on the territory of which the 
International Labour Office maintains offices should make the necessary 
arrangements to ensure the staff of such offices the independence neces¬ 
sary for the efficient performance of their duties as members of an im¬ 
partial international civil service and to avoid the imposition of finan¬ 
cial burdens upon the funds of the Organisation 

Formal arrangements of a comprehensive character for the pur¬ 
poses indicated in this provision arc in force in Switzerland, where 
the status of the Office and its staff is governed by the Modus 
Vivendi of 19 July 1921 and 18 September 1926, and in Canada, 
where the position is governed by the Treaties of Peace (Status 
of the International Labour Office) Order, 1941, and a number of 
subsidiary understandings 

Less systematic and complete arrangements have been developed, 
largely on a customary basis, in the other countries where offices 
are maintained 

The arrangements appropriate in particular cases will necessarily 
vary to some extent with the importance of the office concerned 
and with local circumstances, but at a time when the Office is likely 
to begin rebuilding its network of branch offices it would seem 
desirable that the Conference should approve the principle that the 
necessary arrangements should be made in all cases to ensure the 
staff of such offices the independence necessary for the efficient 
performance of their duties as members of an impartial civil service 
and to avoid the imposition of financial burdens upon the funds 
of the Organisation 
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Although, for the reasons indicated at the beginning of this chap¬ 
ter, it IS not thought appropriate to envisage the amendaient of the 
Constitution of the Organisation at the present time, it would not 
seem premature to give some preliminary consideration to the 
question whether the procedure of amendment itself does not 
require modification Article 36 of the Constitution provides that 
amendments thereto which are adopted by the Confe.ence by a 
majority of two thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present 
shall take effect when ratified by the States whose representatives 
compose the Council of the League of Nations ind by three fourths 
of the Members The amcndmtnt ol the censlitution of an inter¬ 
national organisation ought not to bi too easy !iut it is equally 
undesirable that it should be impossibK difiieult Expeiicnce has 
shown that the amendment of the (\msatution of the International 
Labour Organisation bj' the present [irocedurc is a matter of the 
greatest difficulty, twelve years were required foi the entering into 
force of the only amendment adopted by the Confi rci’ce,a provision 
uncontroversial in itself enlarging the membership of the (jovern- 
ing Body in order to provide additional representation for non- 
European States Moreover, the requirement that the ratifications 
received must include those of the States whose representatives 
compose the Council of the League of Nations lost the greater part 
of Its raison d'itre when the first of the successive changes in the 
composition of the Council of the League were made ovei twenty 
years ago It is therefore suggested that the Conference should, if 
It agrees that there is a pnma facie case for the modification of the 
existing procedure of amendment, request the Governing Body to 
include in the agenda of an early session of the Conference the 
question of the amendment of Article 36 of the Constitution of the 
Organisation 


It would also seem desirable that the Conference should refer 
to the Governing Body for consideration and report certain ques¬ 
tions relating to its Standing Orders At the time when the Standing 
Orders of the Conference were levised in 1933 it was understood 
that the substantial changes then made would be followed by a 
systematic revision of the arrangement and form of the Standing 
Orders The Standing Orders have developed by a process of gradual 
accretions since 1919 and have never been reconsidered as a whole 
during the intervening years As a result they contain a number of 
obsolete provisions and are inconvenicntly'^ arranged, certain ques¬ 
tions being dealt with in two or more places The opening of a new 
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period in the history of the Organisation would appear to be an 
appropriate occasion for the contemplated general revision of the 
form and arrangement of the Standing Orders, and it is therefore 
suggested that the Conference might usefully, following the pro¬ 
cedure adopted for earlier revisions of its Standing Orders, refer 
this matter to the Governing Body with a view to the submission 
of a revised draft of the Standing Orders at a later session of the 
Conference If the Conference should adopt the suggested resolu¬ 
tion concerning the constitutional practice of the Organisation 
consideration could also be given, during the suggested revision 
of the Standing Orders, to the question whether it is desirable to 
include in the Standing Orders more detailed provisions for the 
practical application of some of the principles formulated in the 
suggested resolution 


Paragraph 16 (3) of the suggested resolution concerning the con¬ 
stitutional practice of the Organisation provides that the Conference 
may at any session authorise the Governing Body to decide the 
place at which the following session of the Conference shall be held 
It is clearly premature to decide at the present |time where the next 
session of the Conference should be held and it would therefore 
seem appropriate for the present Session of the Conference to auth¬ 
orise the Governing Body to decide m due course the place of the 
next session As the next session may be a special maritime session 
It would seem appropriate that the authorisation should apply to 
the next ordinary session as well as to any maritime session 
which may be convened in the interval The following draft resolu¬ 
tion IS therefore submitted for the consideration of the Conference 

The Conference authorises the Governing Body to decide the place 
at which the Twenty-seventh Session, or in the event of it being decided 
to hold a maritime session in the near future, the Twenty-seventh and 
Twenty-eighth Sessions, of the Conference shall be held 
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FINANCE 

Considerations concerning the finances of the International 
Labour Organisation arise in connection with the possibilities of 
carrying out its programme and of the application of any measures 
designed to render its functioning more effective, but they are 
also intimately connected with the question of status It will be 
convenient to treat these various financial problems together, and 
indeed they are closely interrelated Without adequate financial 
resources, the Organisation cannot hope to perform in a satisfactory 
manner the tasks allotted to it, and those resources must be pro¬ 
vided through the operation of appropriate machinery whereby 
the estimates of expenditure can be examined and obtain such 
approval as will lead to the necessary contributions being forch- 
commg from Member States The degree of responsibility which 
the Organisation is entitled to exercise m connection with this 
financial machinery may influence in considerable measure both 
the amount of the resources which it can obtain and the status 
which It enjoys The International Labour Organisation has from 
the beginning insisted strongly on its autonomy and on its right 
to determine its own programme and policy Any attempt by any 
outside body to control the International Labour Organisation’s 
policy on the principle that he who pays the piper rails the tune 
would be certain to meet with strong resistance The representa¬ 
tives of employers and of workers who have equal status with the 
representatives of Governments m the Conference and in the 
Governing Body would consider it a violation of the rights which 
the Constitution of the I L O accords them if some other body in 
which they had not the same representation were to arrogate to 
Itself the power to dictate or modify I L O decisions arrived at by 
Its representative organs on questions of policy As a matter of 
fact, in the financial system which was evolved in the inter-war 
period, and which is still followed with such modifications as have 
been necessitated by the abnormal circumstances of the war, a 
careful distinction has in practice been made between political and 
financial control, and the right of the International Labour Organ- 
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isation to take its own decisions of policy has been recognised by 
those organs of the League of Nations to which the I L O budget 
IS submitted and which are purely governmental m character 
In order to understand how this system works and the problems 
which It now presents, it is necessary to recall its origin It must be 
remembered that when the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation was drawn up in Pans in 1919, simultaneously 
with the drawing up of the Covenant of the League of Nations, it 
was assumed that the membership of the League would be universal 
Even when Germany and Austria were admitted to the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation at the Washington Conference, this 
admission w'as “in anticipation of their admission to membership 
of the League’’, which in fact subsequently occurred On this 
assumption, which would have meant identity of membership, it 
seemed natural to leave to the institution of a more general eha- 
racter the responsibility for the financial measures requiied and 
the I L O Constitution contained the following provision 

All (he other expenses of the International Labour Office and of the meetings 
of the Conference or Governing Body shall be paid to the Director by the Secre¬ 
tary-General of the League of Nations out of the general funds of the League 
(Art 13 (2)) 

It was however realised that the I LO would have to function 
immediately and that some time might elapse before the 1 tague 
machinery could operate Accordingly, provision was also made 
for transitional arrangements whereby the 1 L O could obtain its 
own financial resources until such time as the League should eome 
into being Art 38 of the I L O Constitution provided 

3 The expenses of the first meeting and of all subsequent meetings held before 
the League of Nations has been able to establish a general funrl, other than the 
expenses of delegates and their advisers, will be borne by the Members in accord¬ 
ance with the apportionment of the expenses of the International Bureau of the 
Universal Postal Union 

Although these powers were m fact never brought into operation, 
their existence greatly helped the I L O m securing loans of money 
and of services with which to organise its first activities 

The extension of these activities proceeded with great rapidity 
The I L O held two International Labour Conferences, one in 
Washington in 1919 and one in Genoa in 1920, before the first 
meeting of the Assembly at which a League budget could be adopted 
was held By that time the I L O was a going concern with a cer¬ 
tain history of achievement behind it nine Conventions and ten 
Recommendations adopted under its Constitution were before 
Governments, the Office was engaged m correspondence concerning 
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their ratification or application, publications were being issued, 
the Governing Body had established its routine and much of its 
tradition, and a third meeting of the Conference was in active 
preparation 

The League was at a much earlier stage of its development 
When the first general budget of the League came to be discussed, 
the League authorities and the delegates to the Assembly found 
It difficult to accept the idea that the financial needs of the I L O 
could be, as it appeared to flu in, so disproportionate ft seemed, 
indeed, axiomatic that the part (ould not be 1 nger than the whole, 
and long discussions and (xifianations weo tuccssarv before the 
delegates to the Assembly who I'ad not attended aav of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conferenees and who were le , directly coneerned 
in any of the problems with which the Conference was dealing 
could be convinced of the neeessitv eif incorporating the estimates 
proposed by the Governing Boelv into the general budget of the 
League These difficulties diminished as the woiV of the 1 LO 
became bcttei known to the Assembl> and as the procedure for 
dealing with financial questions was improved I'he most important 
element m the machinery evolved was thi Supervisory Commis¬ 
sion Experience had shown that the Fourth Committee of the 
Assembl> (in which every delegation was entitled to a seat) was 
too large a body for detailed discussion of financial questions 
Moreover it could only sit while the Assembly was in bcig and 
hence it could neither follow the application of the Assembly’s 
decisions during the year nor circulate reports for consideration in 
advance of the Assembly’s meeting And further, even if a solution 
could have been found for these difficulties, its membership was 
liable to vary from year to year and it could hardly accumulate 
that knowledge and experience which could make its control really 
effective The Supervisory Commission was a much smaller body 
of seven members, chosen by the Assembly to act, not as repre¬ 
sentatives of their Governments, but as independent experts They 
were elected for three years but were re-ehgible, and as they could 
meet several times during each year they had thus ample oppor¬ 
tunity for becoming familiar with the detail of the I eague’s finan¬ 
cial administration The functions of the Commission were advisory 
but It rapidly gained a great measure of authority owing to its 
carefully chosen membership The recommendations contained 
in Its reports had great weight with the Fourth Committee of 
the Assembly and it was to the Supervisory Commission that 
that Committee always turned for advice and guidance on any 
financial problem which arose 

The procedure leading to the incorporation of the I L O budget 
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in the general budget of the League as it was finally worked out 

comprised the following principal steps 

(i) The Director circulated his detailed estimates for the 
following year to the Governing Body in advance of 
its April meeting The Finance Committee of the 
Governing Body discussed the estimates item by item 
and reported to the Governing Body The Governing 
Body, after discussing the Finance Committee’s 
Report, voted the estimates with such amendments 
or modifications as it might decide The Treasurer of 
the League was invited to be present at the meetings 
of the Finance Committee and of the Governing Body 
and was given an opportunity of informing the 
Governing Body of the general financial position of 
the League 

(ii) The estimates voted by the Governing Body were 
submitted to the Supervisory Commission by the 
Director The Director attended the meeting of the 
Supervisory Commission, accompanied by a tri¬ 
partite delegation of the Governing Body, in order 
to give any necessary explanation in justification of 
the figures put forward The Supervisory Commission 
on Its side was able to explain to the I L O represent¬ 
atives any general financial problems with which it 
was faced 

The Supervisory Commission was not entitled to 
alter the I.L O’s estimates, its function being to 
report its views on them to the Assembly The Director 
was, however, given a certain latitude by the Govern¬ 
ing Body to amend the estimates, after consultation 
with the tripartite delegation of the Governing Body, 
in order to meet the views of the Supervisory Com¬ 
mission when this should prove necessary The exer¬ 
cise of this latitude was left to the Director’s discre¬ 
tion, but it was of course understood that it should not 
conflict with the Governing Body’s general policy, 
and frequently such adjustments were of a minor 
character in order to secure uniformity in budgetary 
methods and administrative practice as between the 
budgets of the I L O , the Secretariat of the League 
and the Permanent Court of International Justice 
Where the Supervisory Commission for reasons of 
general financial policy felt it necessary to press for a 
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reduction in the I L O’s estimates, the Director might 
similarly agree in virtue of the discretion left to him 
by the Governing Body, provided he felt that such 
reduction would not compromise the carrying out of 
any of the tasks which the Governing Body had 
decided the Office should perform In such cases the 
Director would be left free to distribute the reduction 
over the various items m his estimates as he thought 
best The object of allowing the Director this discre¬ 
tion was to avoid whenever possible a conflict between 
the I L O and the Supervisory Commission at the 
Assembly 

(ill) The budgets of the I L O , the Secretariat and the 
Court, accompanied b> the Supervisory Commis¬ 
sion’s Report thereon, were then communicated to 
the League Governments for consideration by the 
Assembly 

(iv) The Director, accompanied by the tripartite delega¬ 
tion of the Governing Body, i^ould appear before the 
Fourth Committee of the Assembly, where he would 
defend the I L O budget and give the Committee any 
explanations asked for Here again he was authorised 
to agree to adjustments if it seemed desirable to do so, 
but in general practice such adjustments tendi d to be 
of a minor character 

(v) When the three budgets had been voted by the 
Fourth Committee they became the general budget 
of the League, each however maintaining its identity 
as a separate section of this general budget The 
Assembly then voted this general budget, unanimity 
being required, and this vote of the Assembly created 
the obligation for States Members of the League to 
pay their contributions according to the approved 
scale of allocations 

(vi) The budget was officially communicated to League 
Members and they were asked to forward their con¬ 
tributions to the League Treasurer The request for 
payment indicated how the total figure was arrived 
at, stating the amounts payable in respect of the 
Secretariat, the I L O and the Court 

(vii) When a contribution was received by the Treasurer 
he immediately remitted to the Director of the I L O 
Its share of the amount received The I L O thus 
received its income automatically as Members of the 
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League made their payments to the Treasurer, 
whether or not it was m need of resources at that 
particular moment 

(vni) At the end of the financial year the surpluses and 
deficits of the three budgets were pooled In other 
words, so far as surpluses and deficits were concerned, 
the general budget of the League was operated as a 
single unit Any surplus in the I L O budget, for 
instance, was first used to meet any deficit in the 
budgets of the Secretariat or of the Court, and if after 
an> deficits had been met any net surplus in the 
general budget resulted, the amount was used to 
reduce contributions in the next budget but one 
unless the Assembly decided to use it for another 
purpose If the I L O had a deficit this deficit was 
met in the first instance out of any surpluses of the 
other two organisations If after surpluses had been 
used to meet deficits a net deficit remained, this was 
met out of working capital and the amount so ex¬ 
pended was restored in the next budget but one 

(ix) The general budget of the League contained certain 
Items of expenditure for the purposes of the I L 0 
not included in the I L O budget proper These 
included contributions to the Pensions T'unel of the 
staff, a single pensions fund for employees of the 
ILO, the Secretariat and the Court having been 
instituted, and from time to time funds for capital 
expenditure such as building and major repairs to 
buildings, and, as indicated above, restoiation of 
working capital exp< nded to meet a deficit 

(x) The Working Capital Fund, like the general budget, 
was divided into three paits available automatically 
to the three institutions, the ILO, the Secretariat 
and the Court, in the proportions of their respective 
budgets Its restoration when expended was under¬ 
taken as indicated above 

(xi) The accounts of the three organisations were audited 
by an auditor appointed by the Assembly His report 
was examined by the Supervisory Commission and 
forwarded with any observations or proposals which 
the Commission might consider appropriate to the 
Assembly 

This summary of the financial machinery and procedure is of 
course only an outline from which many details have been omitted 
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It indicates briefly only those points which are of particular interest 
in considering the problem of the I L O’s finance 

In the actual working of the system the I L O enjoyed in fact a 
large measure of financial autonomy In theory the Assembly was 
supreme, but in practice it was recognised by tiie League organs 
that a budget voted by the Governing Body had behind it a con¬ 
siderable weight of governmental authority and was therefore 
entitled to special consideration Such differences of opinion as 
arose had frequently their source in the fact that the I L O had 
no responsibility for the collection of contributions Wlien difficulty 
was encountered m this respect it was inevitable that the Super¬ 
visory Commission, feeling that it ex[)iessed the view of the As¬ 
sembly, should press for reductions m the biidoct The Governing 
Body might be reluctant to give wav, but since m the ultimate 
analysis the two authorities represented the same Governments, 
no final conflict could ensue and agreement would be reached with¬ 
out appealing to the Assembly Once the budget was voted the 
Governing Body was completely master of its management 

If account is taken of all the problems which had to be faced in 
financing the activities of a group of important international agen¬ 
cies, such a system was perhaps as effective as any which could have 
been devised The possibiht> of its successful working was, how 
ever, based on two assumptions which no longer holel good 

The first of these assumptions was, as we have seen, identity of 
membership beween the International Labour Organisation and 
the League This is now far from being the case No less than 
nine States are now Members of the I L O which arc not Members 
of the League, and these States account for 196 units out of the 
total of 4 30 ' - 2 -y units on which contributions to the I L O budget 
are calculated in 1944 

Various methods might have been adopted to allow for States 
other than States Members of the League participating in the 
I L O and making a contribution towards its expenses For in¬ 
stance, in the case of the Permanent Court of International Justice,, 
States which adhered to the Statute of the Court but which are not 
Members of the League ma> make a contribution to the expenses 
of the Court, which is then used to reduce the contributions of 
League Members in a subsequent vear In the case of the Opium 
Board, it was suggested that non-League States participating 
in its work should pay a proportion of the expenses actually in¬ 
curred, plus a fair share of the overhead Solutions of this kind, 
however, are hardly suitable m the case of an organisation such as 
the International Labour Organisation which has a general com¬ 
petence to initiate policies m a wide sphere of international interest 
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and to pursue a variety of activities It is essential in the interests 
of the Organisation itself that States should be full Members of it, 
with the same rights and obligations under its Constitution as other 
Members, including the rights and obligations connected with its 
finances, and it is indeed impossible to suggest that any of them 
should accept any lesser role 

The presence of States other than Members of the League as 
Members of the International Labour Organisation has inevitablv 
greatly complicated the operation of the financial machinery just 
described 

The procedure indicated above still functions (subject to certain 
wartime modifications which will be discussed below), but it has 
to be accompanied by a parallel procedure devised for the non- 
League States, since States not Members of the League cannot be 
bound by League decisions Moreover, the I L O must, as a con¬ 
sequence, take responsibility for the collection of part of its income 
When the Governing Body adopts its budget it must adopt both 
an income and an expenditure budget The income to meet the 
proposed expenditure is divided into two parts, that which is to be 
furnished by contributions from League Members and that which 
IS to be furnished by contributions from Members of the Organ¬ 
isation who are not Members of the League 

The budget which goes forward to the Supervisory Commission 
IS presented as a gross budget from which is deducted the amount 
payable by non-Members of the I eague, leaving the difference to 
be furnished by League Members through the operation of the 
League machinery as described To the part payable by non- 
Members of the League has to be added their due share of pensions 
fund pavments on behalf of the I I O staff and of any sum re- 
•quired to restore working capital used to meet a deficit ^ The cor¬ 
responding payments by League Membi rs, as already pointed out, 
do not figure in the I L O part of the general League budget but 
arc dealt with under a general League heading 

Once the I L O budget has been adopted by the Governing Body, 
It IS on the basis of this decision that the I L O undertakes the col¬ 
lection of the amounts due from non-League Members, these 
amounts being paid to it direct The procedure through the League 
organs is of no direct interest to non-League Members, provided 
no changes are made by the Assemblv other than those to which 
the Director may agree in virtue of the discretion entrusted to him 
by the Governing Body If any other changes were made, the 
whole system would break down The foundation of any inter- 

* In the case of a surplus, non-Mcnibers ol the League have equally of course 
lo be credited with their due share 
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national budget is the agreement between Members of the institu¬ 
tion concerned as to the relative proportions in which they will 
contribute to it The coexistence of two decisions on the amount 
of the budget, one by the Assembly considered as valid for League 
Members, and one by the Governing Body considered as valid for 
non-League Members, would indirectly destroy this fundamental 
relationship and plunge the whole system into confusion 

No such crisis has ever occurred or even threatened The dual 
system has so far worked successfully, but it is evident that its 
working depends entirely on the continued existence of a high 
degree of mutual understanding and goodwill between all con¬ 
cerned While there is no reason to suiipose that an equal measure 
of understanding and goodwill will not be fortheoining in the future, 
the theoretical possibihtv, however remote, of a conflict occurring 
may prevent the system from achieving its projicr purposes of 
securing due equilibrium between the extent of the activities which 
It is desired to pursue and the amount which M< nbci States are 
willing to contribute to that end With the possibility of a conflict 
in the background, the Supervisory Commission or the Assembly 
may not press their views as energetically as thev would otherwise 
do, and an unduly heavy responsibility is placed on the Dnector, 
who, in exercising the discretion entrusted to him by the Governing 
Body, on the one hand, may make concessions going beyond what 
the Governing Body would approve, or, on the other hand, by 
being too unyielding may precipitate a constitutional crisis between 
the two organisations Decisions on financial questions must m the 
interests of the Organisation to which they lelate be realistic, and 
the system under which they arc reached should be such that they 
are not influenced by considerations of an entirely different order 
There are many other complications in the 1 L O financial admin¬ 
istration which arise from the absence of identity of membership 
between the I L O and the League, but thev are of minor import¬ 
ance in comparison with those which have just been discussed 
There are however graver and more fundamental problems of a 
quite different character which have now to be faced as a conse¬ 
quence of the war 

The second assumption upon which the successful operation of 
the existing financial system is based was the essential role played 
by the Assembly It is from the Assembly that the Supervisory 
Commission derives Its authority and it was the vote of the Assembly 
that gave validity to the general League budget and brought into 
being the obligation of League Members to make the contributions 
for which the income side of that budget provides 

When the possibility of a crisis in international life was foreseen. 
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certain emergency powers decided on by the Assembly came into 
operation A resolution adopted by the Assembly m 1938 provided 
that 

Until the next ordinary session of the Assembly*, the Secretary-General and, 
as regards the International Labour Organisation, the Director of the Inter¬ 
national I abour Office, acting with the approval of the Supervisory Commission, 
which may take all decisions by a majority vote, shall have power in their discre¬ 
tion to take any exceptional administrative or Imincial measures or decisions 
which appear necessary (including the amendment of administrative or financial 
regulations) and such measures and decisions shall have the same force and effect 
if they had been taken by the Assembly 

It IS m virtue of these emergency powers that the general League 
budgets of 1941-1944 have been approved and sent out to League 
Governments In exercising these powers the Supervisory Com¬ 
mission has had to assume a heavy responsibility and the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation owes to the Commission, and partic¬ 
ularly to Its Chairman, Mr Carl Hambro, and its Rapporteur, Sir 
Cecil Kisch, a debt of gratitude for the courage with which that 
responsibility has been shouldered in conditions of unprecedented 
difficulty Ihe Commission had in fact to fulfil two roles It had 
first of all to examine the budget m its old capacity of an advisory 
body, and then, after it had discussed it in the light of its know¬ 
ledge and experience, it had to report Us conclusions, not to the 
Fourth Coiumittee of the Assemhlv, m which all League States 
were rcpiesented, but to itself in its capacity of the body which 
with tlie concurrence of the Secretary-General or the Director of the 
ILO, might take financial and uhmnistrative decisions which 
would have the same effect as if taken by the Assembly itself 
'1 hough tills procedure constituted no doubt the best legal system 
which could have been devised to meet an international crisis, it 
was bound to be subjected to an increasing strain as the duration 
of the cri'-is was prolonged The problems which the Commission 
had to face became increasingly difficult The Secretariat, with the 
exception of an important part of the Financial and Economic 
Department which had moved to Piinceton, and the Secretariat of 
the Opium Boartl which had move<l to Washington, remained in 
Geneva, where its activities were of necessity limited, it was diffi¬ 
cult for many Goveriijiicnts, and still more for public opinion, 
which knew little of the technical work of the League and tended 

* The duration of these powers was extended by a decision of the Assembly 
m 1939 which was as follows 

Until the next ordinary session of the Assembly, the Secretary-General 
and the Director of the International Labour Office, acting with the approval 
of the Supervisory Commission (which may take all decisions by a majority 
vote), shall continue to have the special powers provided for by the Assem¬ 
bly’s resolution of September 30th, 1938 
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to think of It exclusively as an origan for the preservation of peace, 
to understand how aiuch of its technical work was still deserving 
of financial support, and those Governments from which support 
was forthco mng were precisely those whose war burdens were 
heaviest or whose tenitorv had been occupied and who were there¬ 
fore in greater or less degree without resources In these circum¬ 
stances the demand that the activities of the I L O should be 
multiplied and extene’ed presented a problem Any increase in the 
I L O’s budget involved an increase in the amount of the general 
League budget at a time when, for the reasons just given, any 
increase in that budget was liable to evoke cnticis.n, or even to 
have an adverse effect on contributions 

The difficulties in this situation must be faced frankly It may 
sound contradictory to assert that while Governments are insisting 
that the I L O should undertake new activities and responsibili¬ 
ties, the same Governments will make difficulties about a general 
League budget which contains provision for the p i, ment by League 
Members of their due share of the expenditure involved The ex¬ 
planation IS that where expenditure for the I L O is combined 
with expenditure for the League and the Court, the national dis¬ 
bursing authorities are likely to look at the total result, i e , at the 
value of the League “unit” which determines the amount of their 
total contribution and to protest at any mcicase therein The 
straight issue as to whether the I L O is to be given the necessary 
resources becomes confused Whereas there has been no meeting 
of the Assembly since 1939, the International Labour Organisation 
held a Conference attended by 35 States in 1941, the Goycrning 
Body has remained in being, met m 1941, and has also taken deci¬ 
sions as required by telegraphic consultation It has also met as an 
Emergency Committee in 1942 and in full session in 1943 A large 
number of Governments have participated in these meetings, have 
decided on the activities to be pursued, and have approved the pro¬ 
posals made to them for the necessary financial provision to carry 
them out These decisions, however, are not directly manifest in 
the use of the League emergency powers which is the only way in 
which at present the financial machinery of the League can be 
operated 

The essence of the difficulty resides m the fact that the emergency 
powers are not, and could not be expected to be, suitable for the 
adoption of general League budgets imposing considerably heavier 
financial burdens on League Members The machinery described 
earlier in this section of the Report had as one essential feature the 
submission of the general budget to the Fourth Committee at 
which all League States were represented, and subsequently its 
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approval by the Assembly itself While the emergency procedure 
can be operated smoothly so long as the contributions from League 
Members willing and able to pay are reduced, or at all events not 
increased, it clearly presents difficulties when any substantial in¬ 
crease has to be envisaged 

The success with which the League finances have been managed 
during the crisis has indeed been due to the application of this prin¬ 
ciple In the first budget adopted under the emergency powers in 
1940 the value of the League unit was reduced by 16 6 per cent , 
anel that reduction was in part made possible by a reduction m the 
budget of the I LO As League Member States fell under enemy 
occupation and so became unable to contiibute, the resulting loss 
of contributions w'as met by reductions in the buelget At the same 
tunc, the spending organisations wcie instiucted to ailjust their 
expenditure as accurately as possible to ine'ome actually received 
Thus loss of income was met eiihcr b\ a reduction in the budget 
if '•uch loss could be foreseen when the budget was being adopted 
or by a reduction in expenditure under the budget if it occurred 
during the operation of the budget This system, if it could have 
been applied consistently, would have maintained the value of the 
reduced League unit at a constant figure and consee]uently the 
amount contributed bv those League Members who were willing 
and able to continue to pay 

Ihe first strain on the system arose out of the nece^-sity for 
providing the I L O with additional resources to begin the recon¬ 
struction work decided on by the New York-Washington Confer¬ 
ence in 1941 A supplementary cre-dit of 1,000,000 Swiss francs for 
this purpose was aj'piovod early in 1942 The Acting Director 
proposed that he should be authorisexi to attempt to collect this 
su a pro rata froin the Members of the I L O directly but this 
proposal was not acceptable to the League authorities They pre¬ 
ferred to advance 753,161 Swiss francs, the amount for which League 
Members would be responsible, out of general League funds and 
restore the amount so advanced in the 1943 budget As the I L O 
reconstruction work would have to continue in 1943, this meant 
that the 1943 League budget would have to bear a double burden, 
namely 753,161 frs for the restoration of the 1942 advance and 
the same amount for expenditure in 1943, or a total of some 
1,500,000 frs Certain other increases had also to be made, and in 
consequence the value of the League unit for 1943 rose from 
20,398 90 frs to 26,304 15 frs , or by 22 5 per cent ^ This increase 

‘ This increase in the value of the unit correspondetl to an increase in the 
general League budget of 1,740,914 frs of which approximately 1,500,000 frs 
was due to the operation concerning the I L O just described 
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did not escape cnticiS'ii from certain Leajjue Mciiibers and the 
Supervisory Comnassion felt that it should n ake a reduction in 
the budget for 1944 if possible 

In drawing up the 1 L O budget for 1944 tlv' Acting Director 
felt that provision should be n.ade for the intensification and 
extension of the I L O’s activities which he anticipated would soon 
be required It was however suggested that, in view of what has 
lust been indicated, the 1 LO budget for 1944 should be so con¬ 
structed that Members should not be called upon to contribute 
more than in 1943, and that the problem of providing the 1 LO 
with a budget which would en dile it to play its proper part in the 
treatment of the proble ms which will arise (liiriii t lie (losing stages 
of the war and after its conclusion si oiild be consulered in connec¬ 
tion with the budget for 1945 There w is howeicr a clear under¬ 
standing both by the (Governing Bod\ and tlu ‘^upervisoi y ( o n- 
mission that since the 1944 budget so fra i ed would onlv enable 
the I L 0 to continue its existing activitie-., a siq p'e nentary credit 
mifdit be requested if (iovern iients wished n t i undertake other 
tasks The decision of the Goxerning Body to call a neeting of llie 
International Labour Conference in April 1914, and the agenda 
fixed for that meeting, made such a supplementary credit neeossarv, 
and the sum of 970,000 frs has been provided, of whicli 661,499 
frs has been advanced by the League authorities on behalf of Lea tue 
Members, the remainder being furni'-hed out of funds held by the 
I LO derived from non-Iveague Members It cinnot be assumed 
that this will be a special and isolated expenditure The whole 
purpose of maintaining the I L O during the crisis was to permit 
It to function in a normal way as soon as conditions would allow 
The change in the war situation now makes it possible to envisage 
that periodical meetings of the Conference and of the (ioverning 
Body will be resumed Thus the supplementary credit will require 
to be continued in 1945, and since the advance made in 1944 will 
need to be restored, the general League budget for 1945 will pre¬ 
sumably have to carry an addition of approximately 1,320,000 
Swiss francs This, however, is only a relatively minor element 
in the financial problem which has to be faced 

It must be remembered also that new international organisations 
are already at work or arc in the process of creation, and that they 
are likely to be given financial resources sufficient to enable them 
to undertake the tasks allotted to them The leading statesmen in 
many countries, voicing a unanimous demand of public opinion 
throughout the free world, have stated unequivocally that the 
economic life of the world must be organised so as to provide full 
employment and a rising standard of living Both in the national 
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and the international sphere this has been set as the prime objective 
The importance of the contribution which the International Labour 
Organisation can make to this achievement has been repeatedly 
underlined in official pronouncements It follows that the I L O 
must be given the financial resources necessary to enable it to 
perform the functions which are expected of it Some indication 
of the nature and extent of the activities which it should undertake 
are given in other parts of this Report and in the Reports on other 
Items on the Agenda which are before the Conference While the 
decisions of the Conference cannot be anticipated in detail, it is 
clear that in all probability many new and important tasks will have 
to be assumed by the I L O , that in addition to meetings of the 
Governing Rody and the Conference, regional and technical meet¬ 
ings may have to be prepared and convened, that the Organisation 
must be in a position to lend effective collaboration to other inter¬ 
national institutions, and that m general the ILO must be 
equipped to take its due place in world organisation No doubt all 
this cannot be done in one single step But the conclusion is ines¬ 
capable that the problems involved in a steady and rapid expansion 
must be faced and solved and that consequently the 1945 budget 
must provide the foundation on which the I L O’s future activities 
can be firmly based 

It follows that the increase in the 1945 budget will be substanti¬ 
ally greater than that required to restore and continue the supple¬ 
mentary credit for the present Conference, and the question inevit¬ 
ably arises whether such an increase can be obtained through the 
operation of the existing machincr>, without throwing on it a strain 
which It was never designed to bear 

When the question of placing on the Agenda of the Conference 
the Item relating to the future policv, programme and status of the 
ILO was being discussed by the Governing Body, the workers’ 
group proposed, and the Governing Body agreed, that among the 
points to be considered by the Conference should figure the ques¬ 
tion of “the financial autonomy" of the Organisation What the 
workers’ group had in mind was that the status of the Organisation 
and the necessity for rendering its functions more effective required 
both that It should handle all aspects of its own financial policy, 
and that in particular it should (a) adopt its own budget m final 
form, {b) collect directly the contributions of its Member States, 
(c) be enabled to dispose of its surpluses and be responsible for 
meeting its own deficits, and (d) hold its own working capital and 
be entitled to set up and hold such funds for other purposes as it 
might decide from time to time 

It will be seen from the preceding observations that this is practic- 
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ally what happens in relation to Members of the International 
Labour Organisation which are not Members of the League As re¬ 
gards League Members the financial machinery of the League is em¬ 
ployed When this question of financial autononiy was raised in the 
past, It was argued thatso long as League Members provide the 1 L O 
with their due share of the resources necessary and do not use the 
League financial machinery as an indirect method of controlling 
I L O policy, It would seem that if they prefer to make their con¬ 
tributions through the League it was difficult to propose that it 
should not be open to them to do so, and that it would not be helpful 
to have a division of opinion on the subsidiary question of the 
channel through which contributions shoukl be paid The view 
of the workers’ group is, however, th it the use of League machinery 
has indirect effects, and that the amount of the budget which it is 
possible to obtain for the I L O is in fact affected by the general 
financial position and policy of the League for which the I L O 
has no responsibility, and by the position which the League may 
enjoy at any particular moment in the eyes of public opinion They 
argue that a separate I L O budget would obtain better support 
from parliaments and that trade union and public opinion could be 
more easily mobilised m its support, and that similarly direct pa> 
ment of I L O contributions would secure for the I L 0 a higher 
percentage of collection And finally they urge that unless the 
I L O controls its own surpluses and is responsible for 'ts own 
deficits. It lacks the essential character of financial autonomy and 
has less incentive to manage its finances with prudence and economy 

It must be admitted that these arguments arc of a serious cha¬ 
racter and that they take on added weight in view of recent develop¬ 
ments and of the problems that have to be faced in the near future 
Moreover, the extent of the changes they would involve if accepted 
should not be exaggerated From this point of view it will be con¬ 
venient to comment on them briefly m the reverse order 

As regards (d) the I L O already m practice holds a part of its 
working capital Since this is used every year while awaiting the 
receipt of contributions it would be a useless formality to repay it 
to the central working capit.d fund at the end of each year and then 
proceed to withdraw it a few weeks later The I L O has already 
constituted certain funds derived from non-League Members’ pay¬ 
ments and holds them or employs them as the Governing Body 
decides 

As regards (c), i e , that the I L O should deal with its own sur¬ 
pluses and meet its own deficits, there is nothing new or revolution¬ 
ary in this proposal It was once formally approved by the Govern¬ 
ing Body on the initiative of its Chairman, Sir Atul Chatterjee, 
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whose Wide administrative experience gave his proposal special 
authority It did not, however, secure the agreement of the League 
authorities and was consequently dropped 

As regards (b) the I L O already collects directly the contribu¬ 
tions of Its non-League Members Direct collection from League 
Members would not involve any change in the constitutional rela¬ 
tionship between the I L O and the League, but only an amend¬ 
ment to the existing Financial Regulations There may of 
course he a fear that if the I L O is successful in collecting 
Its contribution from a League Member the chance of the League 
collecting its share may be reduced On the other hand, under the 
present svstem the I LO can only obtain its share if the global 
contribution is paid to the League, and as in mam cases States 
feel unable to make paements to the League, the I L O loses con¬ 
tributions which possibly it might otherwise obtain Certain League 
Members in fact on their own initiative paid the part of their League 
contribution affected to the 1 L O direct, but the ('ontributions 
Committee of the League and the Supervisory Commission felt 
that this practice should be discouraged These cases however 
indicate that separate collection by the 1 L O would probably give 
better results, so far as the 1 LO is concerned, than the present 
system There is, moreover, a financial principle involved (lood 
financial management of the budget implies that expenditure should 
not be made only because it has been authorised but only if its 
necessity clearly becomes apparent during the financial year, and 
that if the anticipated income is not forthcoming everv possible 
economy should be made in order to avoid a deficit on the year’s 
working This principle implies that the spending authority should 
also be the authority responsible for securing income 

The question raised by'^ (a), namely, the adoption by^ the 
I L O of Its own budget in final form, raises more difficult issues 
The proposals under (b), (c) and (d) could all be applied while 
leaving the procedure for the adoption of the budget unchanged 
They would give the I L O a greater measure of financial autonomy 
but they would not secure the principal objective of the workers’ 
proposal On the other hand, if the I L O budget required approval 
only from 1 L O representative organs, (b), (c) and (d) would 
follow as a matter of course 

As already pointed out, the present procedure for the adoption 
of the budget, though it has worked through four years of war, 
IS hardly suitable for the treatment of the budgetary problems 
which can now be foreseen Even the I L O’s procedure 
whereby the Governing Body’s decision settles the budget so far 
as non-League Members are concerned is imperfect and needs to be 
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improved So long as the non-League Members were few in number 
and had seats on the Governing Body no difficulty was likely to be 
encountered With the increase in the number of non-League 
Members, not all of whom are likely to be represented on the Govern¬ 
ing Body at any one time, the system, though imperfect m form, 
might work in practice, like the emergency League procedure, so 
long as a series of comparatively stable budgets could be envisaged 
Some method of associating non-League Members who have not 
seats on the Governing Body in its financial decisions must be found 
if the I L O IS to proceed progressiveh to a post-war budget of 
appropriate size 

This however is a matter on which appropnate action can be 
taken by the Organisation itself and larious procedures could be 
considered 

One solution might consist in associadng the International 
Labour Conference with the adoption of the T 1 O budget m the 
following way The Governing Bod\ would a<lopt the budget as 
It does at present It would be circulated to Crovernments and 
brought before the International Labour Conference The discus¬ 
sion on the Director’s Report, in which the activities of the Organ¬ 
isation arc reviewed, would constitute the general discussion b> 
the Conference of the policy and programme of the Organisation 
and would give all delegates an opportunity for criticism, (omment 
or suggestion The budget would then be submitted to a special 
committee of the Conference composed, like the Fourth Com¬ 
mittee of the Assembly, of one Government delegate from each 
Member The Director in explaining and justifsing his estimates 
before this Committee would be accompanied by a tripartite delega¬ 
tion from the (loverning Body, as at present happens with the 
Supervisory Commission and the Asscmblv If an\ dilficulties were 
encountered which could not casiK be adjusted, the budget would 
be referred back to the Governing Bodj When the necessary mea¬ 
sure of agreement had been obtained, the budget would be sub¬ 
mitted for adoption by the Confcience 

It would seem desirable to include in the procedure the special 
committee composed of Ciovcrnment delegates As has already 
been pointed out, the procedure for the adoption of the budget 
must be realistic, it must secure that the activities desired are 
measured accurately in terms of the financial resources which 
will be provided for their execution These resources are provided 
by the Governments and it is they who have to undertake to secure 
the necessary appropriations from their parliaments It is 
essential therefore that the agreement of their duly accredited 
representatives should be obtained It is equally essential 
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that the I L O , through its tripartite organs, should decide 
what are the activities for which resources are required and 
be entitled to express its opinion on their adequacy This 
IS secured in the above scheme by maintaining the present 
practice of having the budget adopted m the first instance by the 
Governing Bod>, by the participation of a tripartite delegation in 
the discussions with the proposed special committee, by reference 
back to the Governing Body if difficulties are encountered, and 
by submission of the budget to the full Conference for approval 
A procedure of this kind would associate all non-League Members 
of the Organisation with the adoption of the budget, whether they 
were represented on the Governing Body or not, and would there¬ 
fore provide a more solid basis for collection than exists under the 
present system 

Such a procedure, although here suggested in order to allow all 
non-League Members of the Organisation a voice in the determina¬ 
tion of the I L O's budget, could also function for all Members of 
the Organisation, whether Members of the League or not, and be 
the only procedure required if there were general agreement to 
this effect Non-League Members would naturally have no objec¬ 
tion such a solution would meet the demand of the workers’ group 
for “Imancial autonomy” and although the employers’ group has 
not expiessed its views as definitely as the workers’ group, it has 
on occasion taken very much the same line League Members, 
and in particular those who have given the strongest financial sup¬ 
port to the I L 0 during the war, have hitherto favoured the system 
whereby their obligation to pay their due contributions to the 
1 L 0 was created by the adoption of the general budget of the 
League by the Assembly At a time when the future role and 
status of the 1 L 0 are under review, they will no doubt re-examine 
the whole question, and it may be confidently assumed that they 
mil do so in the friendliest and most helpful spirit Some of the 
considerations which are relevant to such a re-exammation have 
already been briefly' discussed Others will depend on what deci¬ 
sions are contemplated as regards the future functioning of the 
league. Its relation to new international agencies and possibly 
modifications in its structure and activities On these it would 
scarcely be appropriate to speculate It may however be pointed 
out that even if the 1 I O were given complete control of its own 
budgetary procedure a close relationship between the I L O and 
the League would continue to be necessary There will be common 
problems and the need for a uniform policy on a number of financial 
and administrative problems 

The procedure of a general League budget is not an end in itself. 
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It was designed as a means of securing a central control whereby 
duplication of effort, competing scales of salaries, and diverse or 
contradictory administrative practices might be avoided The 
device of a single budget and a centralised financial control is the 
best guarantee of good financial management in any administra¬ 
tion But It presupposes that the supreme authority in the system 
covers both policy and finance In the League structure this 
supreme authority lies with the Assembly and covers completely the 
Secretariat itself and the League’s technical activities The system 
could therefore function so far as the League proper was concerned 
in Its complete and most effective form ^ 

But the system did not and could not function in the same way 
as regards the I L O , which was a sister, and not a subordinate, 
institution From the beginning, the I I O claimed to be an auto¬ 
nomous institution, and that claim was admitted in one form or 
another by a number of decisions taken bv the Assembly itself 
None of these decisions expressly or directly limited the Assembly’s 
financial powers But whereas m the case of all the League institu¬ 
tions proper the Assembly’s powers were absolute, even when ques¬ 
tions of policy were involved, and weie indeed from time to time 
so exercised, it was recognised that the I L O’s budgetary pro¬ 
posals had a special character and m practice if not in form a deci¬ 
sion in regald to them was reached b> negotiation and agreement 
and not by invoking superior authority 

A modification of the League’s financial proceelure so fai as the 
ILO IS concerned could therefore be undertaken without con¬ 
stituting any fundamental change and all the essential objects 
w'hich the proceelure as employed m practice secures could bo 
equally well secuicd under a system of proper consultation between 
the 1 L O and the League, it being left to the International Labour 
Organisation to cany through the whole of itsow n financial piocedure 
in the light of the results of such consultation I he fact that the two 
institutions engaged in sucli consultations would have an import¬ 
ant element of common membership would mean that anv initial 
divergence of views between them would easily be resolved 

If, as seems probable, a number of new international agencies 
are set up, some machinery of consultation between all of them, 
in order to avoid the friction and waste which would result from 
divergent administrative practices and competition in recruitment, 
is clearly desirable Thus, the fundamental problem which the 

' The system could function without difficulty as regards the Permanent Court 
of International Justice because the Court constituted an instrunicnL ol lived 
dimensions and its budgetary requirements were in consequence comparatively 
stable 
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League procedure was designed to solve is likely to take on a much 
wider aspect, for which the old machinery must necessarily prove 
inadequate 

1 he question may be raised whether a procedure such as that 
discussed above, whereby the I L O would deal with its budget 
entirely through its own machinery, would involve the modification 
of Article 13 of the Constitution of the Organisation, which pro¬ 
vides that each of the Members will pay the travelling and subsis¬ 
tence expenses of its delegates and their advisers and of its represent¬ 
atives attending the meetings of the Conference or Governing Body, 
as the case may be, that all other expenses of the International 
Labour Office and of the meetings of the Conference or Governing 
Body shall be paid to the Director by the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations out of the general funds of the League, and that 
the Director shall be responsible to the Secretary-General of the 
League for the proper expenditure of all moneys paid to him in 
pursuance thereof This would hardly seem to be necessary While 
Article 13 of the Constitution gives the Oreanisation certain rights 
to receive funds from the League, it has not been interpreted as 
precluding the (3rganisation from receiving funds from other sources 
and has never been regarded as an obstacle to the development of 
the arrangements, which have now been sanctioned by the Financial 
Regulations for some ten years, in virtue of w'hich an increasing 
proportion of tlu income of the Organisation is contributed directly 
to It by States which are not Members of the League 

The foregoing pages will, it is hopc'd, give delegates to the Con¬ 
ference some indication of the more important questions which 
arise in connection with any consideration of the I L O’s financial 
problems and will enable them to discuss the issues of policy in¬ 
volved No text of a draft resolution is appended to serve as a basis 
of discussion, for the reason that financial matters have hitherto 
been dealt with exelusivelv b> the Governing Body and the Office 
accordingly felt that it coukl hardly put forward yjroposals for dis¬ 
cussion by the Conference without prior consultation with the 
Governing Body It is the intention of the Acting Director to draw 
the attention of the Governing Body to the principal issues in¬ 
volved at the meeting which the Governing Body will hokl imme¬ 
diately before the meeting of the Conference There may also be 
an opportunity for exploring the situation w'lth the Supervisory 
Commission, a meeting of which is envisaged early in April In the 
light of the further information which may be available as the result 
of these two meetings, it may be possible to make suggestions to 
the Conference as to what action it might appropriately take 

The final test of the financial machinery of any international 
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organisation is the ease and regularity with which contributions 
are forthcoming from Member States It is of course necessary that 
the financial resources requested should be adequate for the pur¬ 
poses which the organisation m question is expected to fulfil, but 
if the figure is fixed at such a level that collection cannot be easily 
and regularly secured, the resulting loss of revenue is the least of 
the difficulties liable to be encountered Incomplete collection 
alters, at all events for the time being, the proiiortions m which 
Member States have agreed to bear their share of the budget, and 
the feeling that the good pa\erb aie paying for the bad not only 
makes the adoption of future budgets difficult, but may have reper¬ 
cussions that indirectly hindti ailivities winch aie I'esirable m the 
interests of the organisation itself ami of ill its Mi aibeis It wmuld 
be a mistake to assume (hit if some or all of Un 'uodifications m 
the financial system of the I L() whidi nave been diseussid above 
wxre adopted, all difficulties as regarels (olleetion would necessarily 
be rtmoveel Even if the budget wcri'dr.u.n up w'lth the gieate^st 
care anel after the fullest e'onsultation, ditheulties in collection may 
be encountere'd Some Members m<i> fall into <utears and special 
arrangements to deal with sue Ii eases mav h ive to be made 

There is a gooel eleal of truth in the view vehieh Lord Balfour 
expressed many \ears ago that the greatest difficulty that woulei 
be encountered in securing the elective working of mteinational 
agencies would be the obtaining for them of a stable .md adequa'e 
rovenue 

That this should be so is to be explaim d by the fact that whereas 
a eonsielerable elegree of actiye and positiye mtional emllaboration 
to carry out any international decision can m general be expected, 
national collaboration as regarels financial deeisioiis is less likely 
to be of the same character The goyernmenl delegates who parti¬ 
cipate m the framing of an international decision, for txample, on 
the subject of social insuranee. Will iie.irK always be Mmisteis or 
high officials who are eoneerneil with social insurance in their own 
countries, and provided they have succeedid in obtaining ,i suffi¬ 
cient measure of satisfaction on any point to which they attach 
importance, they are able to sceure the ncee'ssary national action 
when they return to their own countries oi are, at all events, able 
to exercise powerful infliumce m its favour International and 
national action on the subject are two complementary efforts 
pursued not only for the same purpose, but largely by the same 
people The international demand for national action is something 
to be welcomed and supported, not something to which the national 
officials concerned are at the best neutral and at the worst indifferent 
or even hostile This semi-automatic co-ordination between inter- 
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national and national effort does not function as regards the deci¬ 
sions of an international agency concerning its budget Here the 
influence of delegates can in general only be exercised indirectly 
within the machinery of their national administrations The amounts 
involved are too small to justify the regular attendance at the 
international meeting of high Treasury or Ministry of Finance 
offlcials who would be directly concerned with the matter when the 
necessary national action has to be taken, and the international 
decision must always, m however small a degree, increase the diffi¬ 
culty of the national problem rather than assist m its solution 
Where provision for national expenditure is concerned the national 
financial authorities will naturally also be critical and possibly 
unsympathetic but political and financial considerations can be 
directly confronted and much more easily adjusted within the 
national framework than within the complicated machinery re¬ 
quired for the adoption and collection of an international budget 

Thus an imperfect liaison between international agencies and the 
national machinery through the operation of which their revenues 
are secured is likely to remain a feature of the financial problems 
of international agencies which will only disappear as they develop 
to their full stature, as the contribution their effective working can 
make to the order and prosperity of the world becomes evident 
and as expenditure for their needs on an adequate scale becomes a 
generally recognised necessity 

These considerations lead, it seems, to the conclusion that the 
idea that the problem can be solved by the institution of a single 
international budget, in which the budgets of the different inter¬ 
national agencies would be combined docs not go to the root 
of the problem it seems to be based on an oversimplification, 
namely, the assumption that the financing of international agencies 
presents exactly the same problems as the financing of the various 
departments of a single Government and that therefore an analogous 
procedure should be adopted without further consideration 
Eventually, no doubt, an international budget and the necessary 
machinery for its effective operation will be devised and operated 
But until the general set-up of international agencies is known— 
their number, their scope, their membership, their degree of control 
over policy, the success with which they succeed m operating, and 
the support or otherwise they receive from public opinion—it would 
secju wiser to proceed by the senes of practical steps which appear 
most appropriate during the creative and experimental stage As 
pointed out elsewhere in this Report, the approach now being made 
to providing the world with the necessary international agencies is 
gradual and functional The choice of such an approach is deliberate 
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and Its advantages are manifest Many of these advantages would 
be lost and the whole prospect of success might indeed be pre¬ 
judiced if a centralised system of finance based on insufficient 
experience were introduced at too early a stage This does not 
imply of course that co-ordination should be wholly lacking The 
necessity for consultation between international agencies on their 
common financial and administrative problems is, as already 
indicated, obvious Moreover, an important form of co-ordination 
functions automatically at the national level The delegates repre¬ 
senting a country in a series of international agencies draw their 
instructions from and report back to a common authority in which 
the policies they advocate or the activities they approve are the 
result of interdepartmental discussion and agrecineiiL It is as the 
result of this co-ordination that the various international agencies 
will first be able to discover the scale, extent, and intensity of their 
operations and this experience will provide the basis on which co¬ 
ordination at the international level can subsequently be soundly 
constructed 

The foregoing discussion has been limited to the con-iidcration of 
general issues which arise in connection with the problem of the 
I L 0’s finances No attempt has been made to discuss the budget 
Itself, Its size, content and other related questions, on which deci¬ 
sions will of course be required and concerning which proposals 
will be laid before the Governing Body 

There is, however, one question, relating to the content of the 
budget, reference to which should not be omitted from any survey 
of the steps which might be taken to render the functioning of the 
International Labour Organisation more effective and which is of 
direct interest to the Conference This is the proposal made several 
years ago that the expenses of delegations attending the Conference 
should be borne in whole or in part by the budget of the Organ¬ 
isation and not, as at present, directly by the Governments con¬ 
cerned 

The principal arguments m favour of such a change are that the 
burden involved in attendance at the Conference falls in an uneven 
and unjust manner on the different Members for purely geogra¬ 
phical reasons The sacrifice of both time and expense varies 
directly with the distance from the place at which the Conference 
meets To take an extreme example, in the intcr-war period the 
time taken to travel to and from the Conference might occupy in 
one case as many months as it did hours m another 11 was specially 
unfair that it was precisely on those countries which had difficulty 
m finding delegates of sufficient standing able to be absent from 
home for so long a period that the heaviest financial burden felL 
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The great development of air transportation is likely to make the 
hardship involved in the time element of considerably less import¬ 
ance in the future but the inequality in the costs which have to be 
met will remain Apart from this aspect of the question there is also 
Its effect on the composition of the Conference and consequentially 
on the authority of its decisions and on the national action necessary 
to implement them Where heavy travelling expenses are involved 
there is an obvious temptation for countries to appoint as their 
governmental delegates diplomatic or consular representatives 
located at or near the place of the meeting and to be content with 
an incomplete delegation When this is done it is difficult and 
indeed impossible for any great interest to be taken within the 
country concerned in the Conference and its work 

The Constitution, it is true, provides that the Governments are 
to be responsible for the payment of the expenses of their delegates 
and advisers attending the meeting of the Conference, but it does 
not seem that the wording of this text should be an obstacle to any 
arrangement for pooling such expenses through the mechanism of 
the budget When the matter was fireviously discussed one of the 
objections urged was that such pooling, while it would lighten the 
burden on the distant countries, would increase the amount to be 
provided by the others and such an increase was not at that time 
acceptable Now that the whole future role and activities of the 
I L 0 are to be reassessed the principle eleservcs to be re-examined 
Numerous details would require consideration before a practical 
working scheme could be evolved and it would hardly be possible 
to make the necessary budgetary provision during the war, when 
expenditure for other matters will no doubt be considered to deserve 
priority But there is no doubt that any measure which would help 
to ensure the presence of complete delegations at the Conference 
composed of personalities playing an active and important role in 
the life of their countiies must sticngthen the Organisation both 
directly and indirectly in numerous wa>s The Organisation in its 
general conception consists not only of its central organs, the Con¬ 
ference, the (mvcrning Body and the Office, but also of the minis¬ 
tries, departments, and employers’ and workers’ organisations 
which within its Member States are concerned with its work and 
occupied constantly or intermittently with its affairs The multi¬ 
plication of personal links between their representatives during 
their attendance at the Conference will give rise to an increased 
sense of community of effort, which perhaps more than anything 
else can make the I L O “a living organisation” 
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THE NATURE OF THE COMPETENT AUTHORITY CON¬ 
TEMPLATED BY ARTICLE 19 OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Memorandum by the Legal Adviser of the International Labour Office 


I Introduction 

1 The purpose of this memorandum is to consider the nature 
of the “competent authority” contemplated by paragraphs 5, 7 and 
8 of Article 19 of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation The provisions of this Article create problems of some 
difficulty m that their application to any particular set of national 
facts involves problems of both international and constitutional 
law The general questions which arise m connection with the 
meaning of the term are questions of international law which can 
be settled in the last resort only by the Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice, whereas the question which municipal bodies are 
in fact the competent authority on the proper international inter¬ 
pretation of that term can be determined only by reference to the 
municipal law of each Member The scope of this memorandum 
IS necessarily confined to the questions of international law involved 
These questions centre upon one issue of major principle, that of 
whether in the case of a draft Convention the competent authority 
IS the authority competent to ratify or the authority competent 
to give effect to a Convention In the case of certain Members no 
problem can arise because the ratifying authority and the imple¬ 
menting authority coincide There are however certain Members 
in the case of which one authority is competent to accept an engage¬ 
ment internationally and another authority is competent to imple¬ 
ment that engagement nationally It is the position in the case of 
such Members that this memorandum is intended to discuss 


II The Tbxt of ArticuE 19 

2 The relevant paragraphs of Article 19, the English and 
French texts of which should be read together, are as follows 

5 Each of the Members undertakes that it will, within the period of one 
year at most from the closing of the session of the Conference, or if if is impossible 
owing to exceptional circumstances to do so within the period of one year, then 
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at the earliest practicable moment and in no case later than eighteen months 
from the closing of the session of the Conference, bring the recommendation or 
draft convention before the authority or authorities within whose competence 
the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or other action 

Chacun des Menibres s’cngage k soumettre dans le d^lai d’un an ^ partir de la 
cl6ture de la session de la Conference (ou, si par suite de circonstances exception- 
nelles, il est impossible de procdder dans un ddai d’un an, d^s qu’il sera possible, 
mais jamais plus de dix-huit mois apr^s la cloture de la session de la Conference) 
la recommandation ou le projet de convention i I’autorite ou aux autorites dans la 
competence desquclles centre la matiere, en vue de la transformer en loi ou de 
prendre des mesures d’un autre ordre 

6 In the case of a recommendation, the Members will inform the Secretary- 
General of the action taken 

S’ll s’agit d’une recommandation, les Membres informeront le Secretaire gdneral 
<les mesures prises 

7 In the case of a draft convention, the Member will, if it obtains the consent 
of the authority or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, com¬ 
municate the formal ratification of the convention to the Secretary-General and 
will take such action as may be necessary to make effective the provisions of such 
convention 

S’ll s’agit d’un projet de convention, le Meinbre qui aura obtenu le consente- 
nient de I’autorit^ ou des autorites comp^tentes, communiquera sa ratification 
formclle de la convention au Secretaire general et prendra tellcs mesures (jui seront 
ndcessaires pour rendte effectives les dispositions de laditc convention 

8 If on a recommendation no legislative or other action is taken to make a 
recommendation effective, or if the draft convintion fails to obtain the consent 
of the authority or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, no 
further obligation shall rest upon the Member 

Si une recommandation n’est pas suivie d’un acte l^gislatif ou d’autres mesures 
de nature k rendre effective cette recommandation ou bien si un projet de con¬ 
vention ne rencontre pas I’assentiment de I’autont^ ou des autorites dans la com¬ 
petence desquellcs centre la matiere, le Membre ne sera soumis k aucune autre 
obligation 

3 The problem for consideration may be summarised as being 
that of whether the expression “the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies” refers to the ratifying or imple¬ 
menting authority in cases in which one authority, normally the 
executive, is competent to enter into an international engagement, 
whereas action by another authority, normally the legislature, is 
required to implement that engagement 

4 Paragraph 5 clearly suggests that the implementing author¬ 
ity IS meant The purpose for which draft Conventions are to be 
brought before the “authority or authorities within whose com¬ 
petence the matter lies” is the enactment of legislation or other 
action On the principle of ejusdem generis the other action con¬ 
templated must be action which, from the standpoint from which 
the matter is being considered, is of a like nature to legislation It 
must therefore be other implementary action, and cannot be action 
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SO entirely different m character from legislation as the acceptance 
of an obligation internationally But if the purpose for which Con¬ 
ventions are to be brought before the competent authority is the 
enactment of legislation or other implemcntary action, the author¬ 
ity must be the authority competent to give effect to that purpose 
It must therefore be an authority with power to implement nation¬ 
ally the provisions of the Convention 

5 Paragraph 7 also presents insuperable difficulties on the view 
that the competent authority is a ratifying authority It is clear 
from the text that the Member is to obtain the consent of some 
authority which can be distinguished from the Member as such 
Now although m law there is a distinction between a Member, 
which IS the State, and the ratifying authority of that Member, 
which IS normally the executive subject or not as the case may be 
to a requirement of parliamentary approval, no reasonable man 
would purport to place a Member, which can only act for inter¬ 
national purposes through the authority responsible for its inter¬ 
national relations, under an obligation to do something if that one 
authority through which the Member can act can obtain its own 
consent to so doing The text clearly contemplates that the Member 
will obtain the consent of some authority other than the authority 
through which it acts for international purposes, and that once that 
consent is obtained the Member “will communicate the formal 
ratification” 

6 The most plausible reply to the above line of argument is 
that the term “consent” suggests an operation associated with the 
acceptance of an engagement rather than an operation associated 
with implementing a body of proposals requiring legislative or 
similar action In certain countries the legislature has no standing 
to accord any formal consent to the acceptance of an international 
engagement which would have any effect under the law of those 
countries It is therefore argued that as the competent authority 
can only be determined by reference to the law of each country that 
autiiority must, in cases m which the legislature has no formal 
standing m relation to the acceptance of international engagements, 
be the ratifying authority which alone can do anything which can 
be described as the giving of consent But as the term “consent” 
does not appear to be used m a technical sense, approval of the 
Convention by the implementing authority m a manner which has 
no effect under the law of the country concerned amounts to the 
required consent It is immaterial that the consent of the authority 
has no effect under the law of the Member concerned, such consent, 
however given, amounts to the fulfilment of a condition subject to 
which an international obligation becomes operative, and the obliga¬ 
tion being international m character the fact that the consent has 
had no municipal effect is quite irrelevant Once the consent of the 
competent authority has been given, there is an international obliga¬ 
tion resting upon the Member to take any steps which may still be 
necessary under its own law to permit of the communication of a 
formal ratification or to make effective the provisions of the Con¬ 
vention If the term “consent” is read as implying that the author¬ 
ity required to consent must be the ratifying authority it is im¬ 
possible to give any reasonable effect to the words “for the enact- 
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ment of legislation or other action” in paragraph 5 The Permanent 
Court of International Justice has already said, with reference to 
the Constitution of the Organisation, that “in considering the 
question before the Court upon the language of the Treaty, it is 
obvious that the Treaty must be read as a whole, and that its 
meaning is not to be determined merely upon particular phrases 
which, if deducted from the context, may be interpreted m more 
than one sense” * Read in its context the term ‘‘the consent of the 
competent authority” must be understood in a sense compatible 
with the fact that the purpose of submission to that authority is 
“legislation or other action”, this suffices to establish that an imple¬ 
menting authority is meant even if, under the law of a particular 
Member, that authority would not normally consent to a Conven¬ 
tion as such in any technical sense 

III The Ratio Legis of Article 19 

7 The conclusion which has been reached by a textual analysis 
of Article 19 is also supported by consideration of the ratio legis 
of this Article of the Constitution It is a matter of public notoriety 
that the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation 
represents a compromise between the traditional procedure for the 
preparation and bringing into force of international Conventions 
and the establishment of a genuine international legislature to deal 
with labour questions The traditional procedure, as adapted in 
view of the technical character of industrial problems, is illustrated 
by the history of the Berne Conventions of 1906 These Conven¬ 
tions, which were based upon preliminary work undertaken by the 
International Association for Labour Legislation, were drafted in 
the form of resolutions at a technical conference held at Berne in 
1905, It was then necessary to hold a diplomatic conference for the 
purpose of transforming these resolutions into instruments in the 
form of Conventions and opening the Conventions to signature, no 
signatory was then under any further obligation unless and until 
It chose to ratify, and ratification was entirely discretionary From 
the standpoint of those who were attempting to create adequate 
machinery for handling labour problems internationally, this tradi¬ 
tional procedure suffered from two grave defects The formality 
of signature, which had clearly become a merely traditional stage 
intermediate between the adoption by a technical conference of 
resolutions fixing the substance of a Convention and the creation of 
binding engagements by the subsequent deposit of ratifications, 
was cumbersome, useless, and calculated to slow down the whole 
procedure Hence the substitution for it in the Constitution of the 
Organisation of adoption by a two-thirds majority of a tripartite 
conference, a change which had the further advantage of giving 
the interested parties a direct part to play m the formulation of 
Conventions In the second place, a procedure under which signato¬ 
ries were under no kind of obligation to perfect their signatures by 
ratification did not even ensure that proposed international engage¬ 
ments should not fail of definitive acceptance for lack of adequate 
* P C I J , Senes B, Nos 2 and 3, p 23 
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support from public opinion There was nothing to prevent a Con¬ 
vention from being completely shelved without public opinion 
having any opportunity to assert itself upon the matter It was to 
remedy this situation that Article 19 was devised The only com¬ 
pletely satisfactory way of removing the fetter upon international 
action represented by the requirement of ratification would have 
been to invest direct legislative authority m some international 
body It is a matter of common knowledge that a strong body of 
opinion favoured this course in 1919 and that the Commission on 
International Labour Legislation of the Peace Conference adopted 
a resolution expressing the hope “that as soon as ii may be possible 
an agreement will be arrived at between the High Contracting 
Parties with a view to endowing the International Labour Con¬ 
ference under the auspices of the League of Nations with power 
to take, under conditions to be deteimined, resolutionis possessing 
the force of international law” Article 19 of the Constitution of 
the Organisation was not intended to go this far, but it most cer¬ 
tainly was intended to be an important step in this direction and 
to represent a considerable advance in international legislative 
technique as compared with the pre-war position as textual 
analysis has suggested to be the case, the term “competent author¬ 
ity” refers to a legislative authority, the Constitution of the Organ¬ 
isation does represent such an advance Though the Conference 
is not invested by the Constitution with any direct legislative 
power, the Constitution does require Conventions to be submitted 
to the legislative authority of each Member and to be ratified if 
they are approved by that authority This is a result which is 
consistent with the seriousness of the proceedings of the Peace 
Conference If on the other hand the term “competent authority” 
is to be taken to refer to a ratifying authority, paragraphs S, 7 and 
8 of Article 19 effect no substantial modification of the pre-war 
position and achieve no result commensurate with the importance 
which has always been attached to them as an essential feature 
of the Constitution of the Organisation and one of the principal 
innovations which it embodies It was unnecessary to draft these 
elaborate provisions for the purpose of providing that the executive 
should submit Conventions to itself and in the event of obtaining 
Its own consent should take certain further action Certainly a 
provision of this kind would have involved no real compromise 
with the views of those who wished to create a real international 
legislature, and it is impossible to imagine that it would have been 
acceptable to them, or would have been accepted by them It is a 
general principle of law which is universally accepted that when 
interpreting a written instrument full effect must be given to all 
the various provisions of the instrument The view that the com¬ 
petent authority is a ratifying authority deprives of any real effect 
paragraphs 5 and 7 of Article 19 of the Constitution of the Organ¬ 
isation 


IV The Preparatory Work of Article 19 

8 The value of preparatory work for the interpretation of 
international Conventions has been the subject of considerable 
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discussion among international lawyers*, but the Permanent Court 
of International Justice now appears to have adopted a definite 
attitude upon the subject It will not normally refuse to allow the 
preparatory work to be drawn to its attention, in any case m which 
It reaches the conclusion that the text to be interpreted is clear 
apart from the preparatory work it will only rely upon the pre¬ 
paratory work for the purpose of confirming conclusions which it 
has already reached*, but will not hesitate to discuss it at length 
for this purpose, if, on the other hand, it reaches the conclusion 
that the text is not clear it will take the preparatory work into con¬ 
sideration before forming its view * The application of these prin¬ 
ciples in the present case would seem to give the following results 
There is certainly no reason why the preparatory work of Article 19 
should not be examined with a view to seeing what light it throws 
upon the intended meaning of the term “competent authority” 
In view of the text of the Article and the ratio legis thereof, however, 
the expression can reasonably be regarded as clearly referring to an 
implementing authority even apart from anything which the pre¬ 
paratory work may contain Per contra, it cannot reasonably be 
maintained that the text clearly means by “competent authority” 
a ratifying authority Anyone wishing to support this view must 
therefore give definite proof of an intention which is not apparent 
on the face of the text and for this purpose must, in the light of the 
principles adopted by the Permanent Court of International Jus¬ 
tice, be able to support his view by reference to the preparatory 
work On examining the preparatory work he will find that it 
strongly supports the view that the competent authority is the 
authority competent to give effect to a Convention 

9 The first complete draft in treaty form of the British plan 

‘ The origin of this discussion appears to have been a belief that there is a sharp 
divergence between Anglo-American and Continental practice in respect of the 
admissibility of preparatory work for the interpretation of treaties This view 
IS entirely withoutfoundation as regards the United States See Nielson v Johnson 
m which the Supreme Court said of treaties “When their meaning is uncertain, 
recourse may be had to the negotiations and diplomatic correspondence of the 
contracting parties relating to the subject matter ”, American Journal of 
International Law, 1929, p 424 Cook v United States in which case the Supreme 
Court said “In construing the Treaty its history should be consulted” and pro¬ 
ceeded to consider the preparatory work in detail, American Journal of Inter¬ 
national Law, 1933, p 563, and Factor v Laubenheimer in which case the Supreme 
Court said “In ascertaining the meaning of a treaty we may look beyond its 
written words to the negotiations and diplomatic correspondence of the contract¬ 
ing parties relating to the subject matter ”, American Journal of Inter¬ 
national Law, 1934, p 155 It would also seem that the British courts have, in 
cases relating to treaties, recognised the admissibility of preparatory work more 
frequently than has generally been supposed See Laulerpacht in Harvard Law 
Review, Vol XLVIII, No 4, especially at pp 563-568 

’ The Competence of the IL O to Regulate the Conditions of Work of Persons 
Employed in Agriculture Case, P C I J , Series B, Nos 2 and 3, p 41, The Lotus 
Case, P C I J , Senes A, No 10, p 60, The Jurisdiction of the European Commission 
of the Danube Case, P C I J , Series B, No 14, p 31, The Interpretation of the 
Statute of Memel {Jurisdiction) Case, P C I J , ^ries A/B, No 47, p 249, The 
Interpretation of the Convention concerning the Employment of Women during the 
Night Case, P C I J , Series A/B, No 50, p 378 

• The Treatment of Polish Nationals in Danzig Case, P C I J , Series A/B, No 44, 
p 33, The Lighthouses Case, P C I J , Series A/B, No 62, pp 13-14, The Borch- 
grave Case, P C I J , Series A/B, No 72, pp 164-168 
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for a Labour Convention, of date 26 January 1919, included the 
following provision 

Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes that it will within the period 
of one year from the end of each meeting of the Conference make for the House 
of Its national Parliament or other legislative authority an opportunity to con¬ 
sider the Conventions adopted by the Conference, and if its national Parliament 
or other legislative authority pronounces in favour of the Convention it shall 
communicate its formal ratification of the Convention to the Director and shall 
forthwith take all steps necessary to put the Convention into operation '■ 

10 In the text of the British plan as submitted to the Com¬ 
mission on International Labour Legislation of the Peace Con¬ 
ference on 2 February 1919, this provision had been modified and 
read as follows 

Each of the High Contracting Parties undertakes that it will within the period 
of one year from the end of the meeting of the Conference communicate its formal 
ratification of the Convention to the Director, and will forthwith take all steps 
necessary to put the Convention into operation, unless such Convention is dis¬ 
approved by Its legislature * 

11 When adopting this provision on second reading, the Com¬ 
mission on International Labour Legislation made only two changes 
m this text It was decided to make it clear that the period of one 
year provided for in the text was a maximum period, the words 
“at most” being added for this purpose, and there was substituted 
for the phrase “unless such Convention is disapproved by its legis¬ 
lature” the phrase “unless such Convention fails to obtain the con¬ 
sent of the competent authorities” The following extracts from 
the minutes indicate how this last change came to be made 

1 Extract from Minutes of Proceedings No 16—27 February 1919 

On the motion of the President, the debate was then opened on the last para¬ 
graph of Article XVIII 

Mr Barnes proposed the following amendment 

(a) Instead of the words “unless such Convention is disapproved by its legis¬ 
lature”, insert the words "unless the Convention fails to obtain the consent 
of the national authorities concerned” 

(b) Add the following paragraph 

“In the case of a Federal State, if the power of legislation on any matter dealt 
with in any Convention rests with the legi'slatures of the constituent States, 
the High Contracting Party shall communicate the Convention to the constituent 
States and each State may adhere separately to the Convention Notification 
of the adhesion of any such State through the Federal Government to the Director 
shall be deemed to be the ratification of the Convention in respect of that State ” 

Mr Barnes explained that the proposals which he now put forward involved 
the principle that a Federal State was a unit That principle had already been 

‘ James T Shotwell The Origins of the International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion, Vol I, pp 392-394 

* International Labour Office Official Bulletin, Vol I, p 13, James T 
Shotwell op cit, Vol I, pp 392-394 
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previously recognised by the vote on Article IV, and the discussion on that Article 
could not be reopened, at any rate before the third reading On the other hand, 
inasmuch as the final ratification rested with the local legislatures, it appeared 
to him that their autonomy was sufficiently safeguarded 

In Mr Vanderveldes opinion the following dilemma presented itself cither 
the forty-eight States must take part individually, or else a hybrid system would 
have to be adopted, namely, that the United States would be represented by the 
Federal Executive in respect of the signature of a Convention, but that the ratifi¬ 
cation would have to be obtained by the central authority from the different 
legislatures As the difficulty had not yet been met, it seemed desirable to vote 
at once on the proposals before them, and to reopen the discussion on the third 
reading if necessary (I L O Official Bulletin, Vol I, p 81, and James T Shot- 
well The Origins of the International Labour Organisation, Vol II, pp 204-205 ) 

2 Extract from Minutes of Proceedings No 17—28 February 1919 

Mr Robinson “ The first suggested amendment is paragraph 4 to be 
added to Section XVIII In paragraph 4, Section XVIII, instead of the words 
“unless such Convention is disapproved by its legislature", insert the words 
"unless the Convention fails to obtain the consent of their national authorities 
concerned" 1 said last night that it had a distinct objection from the standpoint 
of constitutional States which have organisations similar to that of the United 
States, because it was conceivable that the national authorities might approve, 
and the separate States decline to approve, and the nation be held up to the con¬ 
tumely of the world at large ” (I LO Official Bulletin, Vol I, pp 86-87, and 
James T Shotwell op cit,Vo\ II, p 210) 

3 Extract from Minutes of Proceedings No 18—28 February 1919 

Sir Malcolm Delevtngne summarised the difficulties which had been raised as 
regards the United States as follows 

(6) The possibility that the State legislatures would not pass the measures 
required to fulfil the obligations assumed under an international Convention 

In order to meet the second point, the British delegation proposed to provide 
in general terms at the end of the fourth paragraph that the consent required 
should be that of the “national authorities" If this wording was not suitable, 
“the consent of the competent authorities" could be substituted (I L O Official 
Bulletin, Vol I, p 91, and James T Shotwell op cit, pp 213-214 ) 

It IS thus perfectly clear that the British delegation, when proposing 
as a compromise the text adopted on second reading, had not the 
slightest intention, and was not regarded by anyone in the Com¬ 
mission as having the slightest intention, of abandoning the funda¬ 
mental principle of its original plan—the principle that national 
legislative authorities were to be integrated into the constitutional 
structure of the International Labour Organisation The amend¬ 
ment proposed was not intended to substitute a ratifying for an 
implementing authority It was simply a recognition that there 
might be cases m which the power to give effect to Conventions 
would be vested not m a single legislature, as was assumed m the 
draft submitted to the Commission on 2 February, but m a number 
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of authorities which were described first as “national” and then as 
“competent” authorities 

12 It IS equally clear that the substitution for the term “com¬ 
petent authorities”, which had been adopted m the second reading 
text, of the expression “the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies for the enactment of legislation or other 
action” was not intended to modify the nature of the intended com¬ 
petent authority This expression did indeed reintroduce the em¬ 
phasis of the original text upon a legislative authority, but it re¬ 
cognised that more than one legislative authority might be con¬ 
cerned within a particular State, and that the action required to 
implement a Convention might '^om(tlmo^ not he of a legislative 
character If it is thought necessary to have any other pi oof than 
the wording finally adopted that no important change in the nature 
of the competent authority was munided ,it this ouige, reference 
may be made to the rcpoit submitted to the Commission by Sir 
Malcolm Delevingne on behalf of the Subcommittee responsible 
for the text of Article 19 as hnallv adopted bv the Commission In 
this report Sir Malcolm pointed out that the task of the Sub¬ 
committee was “to find, if possible, some compiomise winch would 
meet the difficulties of the United StaUs and some othei States and 
make it possible for them to become parties to the Conventionb 
while preserving the substance of the scheme as already adopted 
by the Commission” ^ They could not have preserved the sub¬ 
stance of the scheme and modified the nature of the intended com¬ 
petent authority And m point of fact Sir Malcolm categorically 
declared that “the new articles would make two modifications of 
importance, and only tw'o, in the provisions of the scheme as ap¬ 
proved on the second readlng”^ neither of these modifications 
related to the nature of the competent authority 

13 There is also abundant evidcnc'e subsequent in date to the 
adoption by the Commission on International Labour Legislation 
of Its final text, that it was common ground among all concerned 
that the changes made in that text had not modifieel the nature of 
the competent authority w'hich was in view and that it was a legis¬ 
lative authority which was still intended No document could be 
of higher evidential value m this connection than the report of the 
Commission to the Peace ('onferenee, adopted by the Commission 
at Its Thirty-fifth Sitting on 24 March 1919 In this report only 
two subjects are discusseel at length, the relative strength to be 
aceordeel m the International Laboui Confeience to Governments, 
employers and workpeople, and the effect of the adoption of draft 
Conventions by the Conference The passages in the report 
devoted to both these subjects are based entiiely upon the assump¬ 
tion that a competent authority will be a legislative authority Thus 
the following account is given of the decisions taken by the Com¬ 
mission concerning the relative strength in the International Labour 
Conference of Governments, employers and workpeople 


‘ The Constitution of the Organisation was known during the proeeedmgs^of 
the Peace Conference as the proposed Labour Convention 
“ James T Shotwell op at , Vol II, pp 361-362 
Ubtd 
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Some difference of opinion made itself felt on the Commission as to the relative 
numbers of the delegates representing the Governments, the employers and the 
workpeople respectively The French, American, Italian and Cuban delegations 
contended that each of these three parties should have equal voting power They 
maintained that the working classes would never be satisfied with a representation 
which left the Government and the employers combined m a majority of three 
to their one In other words, the proposal amounted to giving the States a veto 
on the proceedings of the Conference which would create so much distrust of it 
among the workers that its influence would be seriously prejudiced from the start 
This view was contested by the British, Belgian and other delegations, who 
pointed out that as the Conference was not simply an assembly for the purpose of 
passing resolutions, but would draw up draft Conventions which the States would 
have to present to their legislative authorities, it was essential that the Govern¬ 
ments should have at least an equal vote Otherwise, it might often happen that 
Conventions adopted by a two-thirds majority of the Conference would be rejected 
by the legislatures of the various States, which would have the effect of rendering 
the proceedings of the Conference nugatory and would quickly destroy its in¬ 
fluence and prestige 'I he adoption of a proposal to which the majority of the 
Governments were opposed would not lead to any practical result, as the legis¬ 
lative authorities of the Governments whose delegates were in the minority would 
in all probability refuse to accept it (I L O Official Bulletin, Vol I, p 261, and 
James'I Shoiwell op «/, Vol II, p 371) 

The whole argument is based upon the assumption that draft 
Conventions adopted by the Conference will be instruments which 
States will be under an obligation to submit to their legislative 
authorities The passage discussing the effect of the adoption of 
Conventions by the Conference is equally clear cut, the more im¬ 
portant paragraphs being as follows 

This portion of the Convention contains one article of vital importance, namely. 
Article 19, which treats of the obligations of the States concerned in regard to the 
adoption and ratification of draft Conventions agreed upon by the Interrational 
Conference 

The original draft proposed that any draft Convention adopted by the Con¬ 
ference by a two-thirds majority must be ratified by every State participating 
unless within one year the national legislature should have expressed its dis¬ 
approval of the draft Convention This implied an obligation on every State to 
submit any draft Convention approved by the Conference to its national legis¬ 
lature within one year, whether its own Government representatives had voted 
in favour of its adoption or not This provision was inspired by the belief that, 
although the time had not yet come when anything in the nature of an inter¬ 
national legislature, whose decisions should be binding on the different States was 
possible, yet it was essential for the progress of international labour legislation 
to require the Governments to give their national legislatures the opportunity 
of expressing their opinion on the measures favoured by a two-thirds majority 
of the Labour Conference 

The French and Italian delegations, on the other hand, desired that States 
should be under an obligation to ratify Conventions so adopted, whether their 
legislative authorities approved them or not, subject to a right of appeal to the 
Executive Council of the League of Nations The Council might invite the Con¬ 
ference to reconsider its decision, and in the event of its being reaffirmed there 
would be no further right of appeal 
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Other delegations, though not unsympathetic to the hope expressed in the 
first resolution printed at the end of the draft Convention, that in course of time 
the Labour Conference might, through the growth of the spirit of mternationality, 
acquire the powers of a truly legislative international assembly, felt that the time 
for such a development was not yet ripe If an attempt were made at this stage 
to deprive States of a large measure of their sovereignty in regard to labour legis¬ 
lation, the result would be that a considerable number of States would either 
refuse toaccept the present Convention altogether, or, if they accepted it, would 
subsequently denounce it, and might even prefer to resign their membership of 
the League of Nations rather than jeopardise their national economic position 
by being obliged to carry out the decisions of the International Labour Confer¬ 
ence The majority of the Commission then fore decided in favour of making 
ratification of a Convention subject to the approval of the national legislatures 
or other competent authorities 

The American delegation, however, found themselves unablt to accept the 
obligations implied in the British draft on account of the limitations imposed 
on the central executive and legislative powers by the constitution of certain 
federal States, and notably of the United States themselves They pointed out 
that the Federal Government could not acci pt the obligation to ratify Conven¬ 
tions dealing with matters within the competence of the fcrty-eight t>tates of the 
Union, with which the power of labour legislation for the most pait rested 
Further, theFederal Government could not guarantee that the constituent States, 
even if they passed the necessary legislation to give effect toa Convention, would 
put It into effective operation, nor could it provide against the possibility of such 
legislation being declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Judicial Authorities 
The Government could not therefore engage to do something which was not 
within their power to perform, and the non-performance of which would render 
them liable to complaint 

The Commission felt that they were here faced by a serious dilemma, which 
threatened to make the establishment of any real system of international labour 
legislation impossible On the one hand, its range and effectiveness would be 
almost fatally limited if a country of such industrial importance as the United 
States did not participate On the other hand, if the scheme were so weakened 
as to impose no obligation on States to give effect to, or even to bring before their 
legislative authorities, the decisions of the Labour Conference, it was clear that 
Its work would tend to be confined to the mere passage of resolutions instead of 
resulting in the promotion of social reforms with the sanction of law behind them 

The Commission spent a considerable amount of time in attempting to devise 
a way out of this dilemma, and is glad to be able to record that it ultimately suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so Article 19 as now drafted represents a solution found by a 
Subcommission consisting of representatives of the American, British and Bel¬ 
gian delegations specially appointed to consider the question It provides that 
the decisions of the Labour Conference may take the form either of Recommenda¬ 
tions or of draft Conventions Either must be deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations and each State undertakes to bring it within 
one year before its competent authorities for the enactment of legislation or other 
action If no legislation or other action to makea Recommendation effective fol¬ 
lows, or if a draft Convention fails to obtain the consent of the competent author¬ 
ities concerned, no further obligation will rest on the State in question In the 
case of a Federal State, however, whose power to enter into Conventions on 
labour matters is subject to limitations, its Government may treat a draft Con¬ 
vention to which such limitations apply as a Recommendation only (I L 0 
Official Bulletin, Wol I, pp 262-264, and James T Shotwbll op , pp 372-374) 
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Again, It IS assumed throughout that the essential feature of the 
whole scheme was the submission of Conventions to national legis¬ 
latures, that the fatal objection to the United States counterpro¬ 
posals was that they imposed “no obligation on States to give 
effect to, or even to bring before their legislative authorities, the 
decisions of the Labour Conference”, and that this essential feature 
of the scheme was preserved in the final compromise 

14 Further evidence that the term “competent” authority in 
the text finally adopted by the Commission on International 
Labour Legislation was generally umlerstood to refer to a legis¬ 
lative authority, is furnished by the proceedings at the Fourth 
Plenary Session of the Peace Conference at which the report of the 
Commission was approved During the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mission, the Japanese delegate, Mr Otchiai, had stated that the 
period of one year for the submission of draft Conventions, “ap¬ 
peared too short, m view of the fact that the Japanese Parliament 
met ordinarily once a year, and that its sessions only lasted about 
three months” ' No action had been taken upon this proposal at 
the time but at the plenary session Mr Barnes, after consultation 
with other delegations, made a proposal designed to avoid this 
difficulty and suggested the inclusion in the text of the words “or 
if It is impossible owing to exceptional circumstances to do so 
within a period of one year, thin at the earliest possible monunt 
and in no case later than 18 months from the end of the Confer¬ 
ence” In explanation of this proposal he said “It will be remem¬ 
bered that I said a State was under obligation to put a C'onvention 
or Recommendation to its competent authorities within 12 months’ 
time from the end of the Conference It has been pointed out to 
us that there might be unforeseen and exceptional circumstances 
and, in fact, a general election was mentioned as one which might 
occupy several months It does in some countiies, 1 believi and 
we must provide against that particular (ontingency 1 here 
could hardly be stronger proof that the term “competent author¬ 
ity” was still understood as meaning a legislative authority than 
the fact that <in amendment was adopted in plenary session on the 
ground that it was necessary to extend the period for submission 
in view of the fact that a general election might make submission 
within 12 months impossible 

15 The same view of the nature of the competent authority 
was assumed by Mr Vandervelde in his speech at the plenary ses¬ 
sion In the course of his speech he pointed out that “by the terms 
of the draft, a Convention, if it is to be submitted by the Govern¬ 
ments to their legislatures for ratification, must obtain a two- 
thirds majority of votes” ’ In a later passage ho observed that 
“in point of fact these Conferences will be, in spite of everything. 
Conferences of plenipotentiaries they will not be able to vote for 
anything except Recommendations or Conventions which must 


* James T SHorwULC op ctl ,Vo\ II, p 184 

* Ibtd , p 394,1 L O Offiaal Bulletin, Vol I, p 290 

* James T SHOTwecL op a/, Vol II, p 399, I LO Official Bulletin, Yo\ 1 
p 295 
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necessarily be submitted for ratification to the different legis¬ 
latures” 1 

16 The conclusion to be deduced from the preparatory work 
may therefore be summarised as being that it was universally 
understood at the Peace Conference that the term ‘‘competent 
authority” was intended to refer to a legislative and not to a ratify¬ 
ing authority The keying in of the work of the proposed Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference with that of national legislatures was, 
and was well understood to be, the essential feature of the original 
British plan, the whole object of the long negotiations with the 
United States was to achieve a compromise which would preserve 
this feature of the British plan, the Report of the Commission on 
International Labour Legislation, presented to the Conference on 
behalf of a Commission on which were represented the United 
States of America, the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, Bel¬ 
gium, Cuba, Poland and Czechoslovakia, presupposed in its two 
most important passages that this feature of the plan had been 
maintained, speeches resting upon the same assumption were made 
at the Plenary Session of the Peace Conference on behalf of the 
British, Belgian and Indian delegations, and, with a view to giving 
satisfaction to the Japanese delegation, there was ado[)ted at the 
Plenary Session at which the proposals of the Commission were 
approved an amendment the argument for which depended entirely 
upon the assumption that the competent authorities would nor¬ 
mally be legislatures 

V Some Special, Cases 

17 It is believed that Parts II, III and IV of this Memorandum 
establish the general principle that the term ‘‘competent authority” 
IS intended to refer, not to the authority competent to accept an 
international Convention on behalf of the Member, but to the 
authority competent to implement a Convention by legislation or 
other action It has also been shown m Part IV that this imple¬ 
menting authority was conceived of by the authors of the Constitu¬ 
tion as being normally a legislature There are however a number 
of special cases m winch the application of this general principle 
presents some difficulty, and it is now proposed to consider the more 
important of these 

18 The provisions of a Convention may be of such a nature 
that effect can be given to them by action of a purely executive 
character, independently of either prior or sub-,cquent legislation 
Where the provisions of a Convention are of this nature, the obliga¬ 
tion to submit Conventions to the competent authority would 
seem to be satisfied, as a matter of strict law, by submission to the 
executive authority entitled to direct that the Convention be imple¬ 
mented On the other hand, such submission will not fulfil the mam 
object which the authors of the Constitution had in mind, which 
was that all Conventions should be made an issue before public 
opinion by submission to a body of a parliamentary character It 
would therefore seem that, at any rate in cases m which the exercise 

‘ James T SHOTWbu, op ett, Vol II, p 400, 1 LO Official Bnlleiin, Vol 1, 
p 296 
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of the executive powers by means of which the Convention can be 
implemented is subject to some kind of parliamentary control, it 
would be more in accordance with the spirit of the Constitution 
of the Organisation to afford an opportunity for the consideration 
of the Convention in question to a parliamentary body 

19 A similar position exists m cases in which existing legislation 
delegates to the executive subordinate legislative powers by the 
exercise of which effect can be given to the provisions of a Conven¬ 
tion In such cases the executive is competent to implement and 
to that extent can fairly be regarded as the competent authority, 
but reference to the executive does not fulfil either of the essential 
purposes for which Conventions are required to be submitted to the 
competent authority It does not direct public opinion to the Con¬ 
vention, and the legislature might well be prepared for the purpose 
of implementing an international Convention to make matters of 
statutory obligation questions which it has hitherto been content 
to leave to possible regulation by delegated legislation Nor does 
It ensure the keying in of the international machinery with the 
national implementing machinery, for though the executive has 
power to give effect to a Convention it derives its powers from 
delegation and they are subject to revocation Upon a broad view, 
therefore, it will generally be unsatisfactory to regard as the com¬ 
petent authority a body which is m a position to give effect to a 
Convention by the exercise of delegated legislative powers 

20 A rather different case is that m which legislative powers 
are vested in the executive not by delegation from the legislature 
but by virtue of the Constitution or constitutional arrangements 
of the Member It is clear that in a case in which the Constitution 
of a Member vests legislative powers exclusively in the executive, 
whether it be a case in which no representative body distinct from 
the executive exists or a case m which legislative power in respect 
of the subject matter of the Convention is vested in an executive 
which in this respect is not subject to the control of any other organ, 
the executive must necessarily be regarded as the competent 
authority There are however more complicated cases The Con¬ 
stitution or constitutional arrangements of a Member may vest 
legislative power in respect of the subject matter of a Convention 
m the executive but subject the exercise by the executive of its 
constitutional legislative power to some degree of parliamentary 
control In other cases existing constitutional arrangements may 
vest legislative power in respect of particular matters in the exe¬ 
cutive, but the exercise of such power may be subject to the political 
control of the legislature and the existing constitutional arrange¬ 
ments may be subject to modification at any time by ordinary 
legislation In all such cases the submission of Conventions to the 
executive as competent authority seems to amount to compliance 
with the strict requirements of the Constitution of the Organisation, 
but submission m some form to the legislature would certainly be 
more in accordance with its general purpose and spirit 

21 Another case which should be mentioned in passing is that 
in which no action by the legislature is necessary for the purpose 
of implementing a Convention because the necessary legislation 
already exists prior to the reference of the Convention to the com- 
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petent authority Although in such a case executive action alone 
may be necessary to implement the Convention, this fact would 
not seem to make the executive the competent authority The 
ratio legis of Article 19 still requires an opportunity for public 
discussion of the requirements of the Convention and it still remains 
desirable that the legislature, which presumably has power to repeal 
the existing legislation, should have given some kind of approval to a 
Convention which will be binding for a considerable period, even 
if such approval has no special cfifect at municipal law 

VI Conclusions 

22 It is submitted that the preceding review leaves no doubt 
that the competent authority was mtencied to be an implementing 
authority and was conceived of as being normally a legislature 
Upon any other assumption the text of ArticK 19 of the Constitu¬ 
tion is hardly intelligible, no other view is consistent with the 
ratio legis of the Article which is a matter ot general notoriety, 
and the preparatory work leaves no shadow of doubt upon the 
question There may be certain cases in which executive authori¬ 
ties which have power to implement ('onven'ions can on that 
account be regarded as competent authorities within the meaning 
of the Constitution, but even in such cases it would be more in 
accordance with the spirit of the Constitution to afford an oppor¬ 
tunity for the consideration of the Conventions to the legislative 
authorities of the Member, where such exist 
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PROPOSED DECLARATION CONCERNING THE AIMS 
AND PURPOSES OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION 

The General Conference of the International Labour Organisa¬ 
tion, meeting in its Tvienty-sixth Session in Philadelphia, hereby 
adopts, this day of in the year nineteen 

hundred and forty-four, the present Declaration of the aims and 
purposes of the International Labour Organisation and of the prin¬ 
ciples which should inspire the policy of its Mtmbers 
The Conference reaffirms the fundamental principles on which 
the Organisation is based and, in particular, that labour is not a 
commodity, that freedom of expression and of association are 
essential to sustained progress, that poverty anywhere constitutes 
a danger to prosperity everywhere, and that accordingly the war 
against want, while it requires to be carried on with unrelenting 
vigour within each nation, equally requires continuous and con¬ 
certed international effort in which the representatives ot woikers 
and employers, enjoying equal status with those of Ciovciiiments, 
join with them in free discussion and democratic decision with a 
view to the promotion of the common welfare 

Believing that experience has fully demonstrated the truth of 
the statement in the Preamble to the Constitution of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation that lasting peace can be established 
only if It IS based on social justice, the ('onfcrcnce affirms that all 
human beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the right to 
pursue both thetr material well-being and their spiritual develop¬ 
ment in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic security 
and equal opportunity, that the attainment of the conditions in 
which this shall be possible must constitute the central aim of 
national and international policy, and that all policies and measures, 
in particular those of an economic and financial character, must be 
judged in this light and accepted only in so far as they may be held 
to promote and not to hiiulei the achievement of this funclamentai 
objective 

The Conference declares that it is accordingly a responsibility 
of the International Labour Organisation to scrutinise all inter¬ 
national economic and financial policies and measures in the light 
of this fundamental objective and that in discharging the tasks 
entrusted to it the International Labour Organisation may con¬ 
sider all relevant economic and financial factors and include in its 
decisions and recommendations any provisions which it considers 
appropriate 
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Among the matters to which urgent attention should be given 
by the International Labour Organisation, the Conference attaches 
special importance to the following 

The maintenance of full employment and the raising of 
standards of living, 

The employment of workers in the occupations in which they 
can have the satisfaction of giving the fullest measure of their 
skill and attainments and make their greatest contribution to 
the common well-being and, as a means to the attainment of this 
end, the provision under adequate guarantees for all concerned 
of facilities for training and the transfer of labour, including 
migration for employment and settlement. 

The application of policies in regard to wages and earnmgs, 
hours and other conditions of work calculated to ensure a just 
share of the fruits of progress to all, and the assurance of a mini¬ 
mum living wage to all m need of such protection. 

The effective recognition of the right of collective bargaining, 
the co-operation of management and labour in the continuous 
improvement of productive efficiency, and the collaboration 
of workers and employers m the initiation and application of 
social and economic measures. 

The extension to the whole population of social security mea¬ 
sures providing a basic income m case of inability to work or to 
obtain work, and providing comprehensive medical care, 

The provision of adequate protection for the life and health 
of workers in all occupations. 

Provision for child welfare and maternity protection, and the 
provision of adequate nutrition, housing and facilities for recrea¬ 
tion and culture. 

The assurance of equality of educational and vocational 
opportunity 

Confident that the fuller and broader utilisation of the world’s 
productive resources necessary for the achievement of the objectives 
set forth in this Declaration can be secured by effective interna¬ 
tional and national action, including for example measures to avoid 
severe economic fluctuations, to maintain consumption at a high 
level, to ensure the productive investment of all savings, to promote 
the economic and social advancement of the less developed regions 
of the world, to assure greater stability in world prices of primary 
products, and to promote a high and steady volume of inter¬ 
national trade, the Conference pledges the full co-operation of the 
International Labour Organisation with such international bodies 
as may be entrusted with a share of the responsibility for this great 
task and for the promotion of the health, education and well-being 
of all peoples 

1 he Conference affirms that the principles set forth in this 
Declaration are fully applicable to all peoples everywhere and that, 
while the manner of their application must be determined with due 
regard to the stage of social and economic development reached 
by each people, their progressive application to peoples who are 
still dependent, as well as to those who have already achieved self- 
government, IS a matter of concern to the whole civilised world 
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PROPOSED RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE CONSTI¬ 
TUTIONAL PRACTICE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION 

The General Conference of the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation, 

Having been convened at Philadelphia by the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office, and having met in its 
Twenty-sixth Session 20 April 1944, and 

Having decided that it is desirable 

to state the constitutional practice of the International Labour 
Organisation in respect of certain matters, 
to make piovision for the establishment of close relationships 
of mutual co-operation between the International Labour 
Organisation and other international bodies, 
to assign certain powers and duties to the International Laboui 
Office m accordance with the provisions of paragraph 5 of 
Article 10 of the Constitution of the Organisation, and 
to invite the Members of the International Labour Organ¬ 
isation to take certain measures designed to increase the 
effectiveness of the Organisation, 

adopts, this day of May of the year one thousand nine 

hundred and forty-four, the following resolution 

1 (1) The General Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation may admit Members to the Organisation by a vote 
concurred in by two thirds of the delegates attending the Session 

(2) All Members of the International Labour Organisation shall 
have the same rights and obligations under the Constitution of the 
Organisation 

(3) No Member of the International Labour Organisation shall 
cease to be a Member of the Organisation otherwise than as the 
result of notice of its intention so to do given to the Director of the 
International Labour Office Such notice shall take effect two years 
after the date of its communication to the Director, subject to the 
Member having at that time fulfilled all financial obligations arising 
out of its membership, but where a Member has ratified any Inter¬ 
national Labour Convention such withdrawal shall not affect the 
continued validity for the period provided for m the Convention 
of all obligations arising thereunder or relating thereto 

2 (1) All Members of the Organisation shall pay their due 
share of the expenses of the Organisation 

(2) The expenses of the Organisation shall be borne by the 
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Members of the Organisation in the proportions fixed by the scale 
of contributions for the time being in force 

(3) The Members of the Organisation have an obligation to pay 
their contributions promptly and regularly in accordance with the 
financial rules of the Organisation for the time being in force 

3 (1) The Governing Body may appoint an Executive Com¬ 
mittee to which It may delegate such powers as it may from time 
to time determine 

(2) The members of the Governing Body may be replaced by 
substitutes at meetings of the Executive Committee 

4 (1) In order to enable the International Labour Conference 
to discharge the responsibility of scrutinising economic and finan¬ 
cial measures from the standpoint of their social adequacy pio- 
vidcd for in the declaration adopted by theConfeience on 1944, 
the Director of the International L<>bour Office shall submit each 
year to the Conference a report outlining developments in the eco¬ 
nomic and financial field having a bearing on the maintenance of 
full employment and the promotion of higher standards of living 

(2) The Director shall lequest all public international organisa¬ 
tions to communicate officially to him all reports and documents 
issued by them having a bearing on the attainment of these ob¬ 
jectives 

(3) Each Member of the Organisation should communicate to 
the International Labour Office from time to time as the Governing 
Body may request the fullest available information concerning all 
measures taken within its jurisdiction to maintain a high level of 
employment 

5 (1) In order to allow of fuller and more intensive considera¬ 
tion of the problems of special groups of workers, provision shall 
be made for the representation of the parties concerned on special 
committees for agriculture, maritime questions, the mam world 
industries, professional workers and other groups 

(2) The Governing Body may provide for the participation in 
Its proceedings, generally or during the discussion of particular 
matters, as the circumstances of different cases may require, of 
representatives of committees designed to secure fuller considera¬ 
tion by the Organisation of the views of interests affected by its 
work 

6 (1) The Governing Body may from time to time convene 
special conferences for particular regions or sub-regions, for depend¬ 
ent territories or groups of dependent territories, and for groups of 
territories confronted with common or comparable social or econo¬ 
mic problems 

(2) The Governing Body shall be represented at each regional 
conference by a tripartite delegation which should include members 
of the Governing Body from outside the region 

7 The Governing Body may convene such technical or other 
special conferences and establish such technical or other com¬ 
mittees as it may from time to time consider appropriate 

8 The Governing Body may adopt or approve statutes defining 
the constitution, powers and procedure of regional or functional 
bodies designed to operate within the framework of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Organisation. 
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9 (1) The Conference and Governing Body may invite public 
international organisations to send representatives to participate 
in, or attend, all or any of their meetings or parts thereof, without 
vote, on such conditions as they may respectively determine 

(2) The Governing Body may invite any public international 
organisation to be represented, on such conditions as it may deter¬ 
mine, on any committee established by the Governing Body or at 
any regional, technical or other special conferences convened under 
the auspices of the International Labour Organisation 

(3) The Governing Body may enter into agreements with the 
competent authorities of other public international organisations 
for the maintenance of such joint committees as may be necessary 
to assure effective co-operation 

10 (1) The Members of the Organisation should inform the 
Director of the International Labour Office at regular intervals, as 
requested by the Governing Body, of 

(a) the mcasuies taken in accordance with paragraph 5 of 
Article 19 of the Constitution of the Organisation to bring 
Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the Con¬ 
ference before the authority or authorities within whose 
i ompetemre the matter he foi the cnaetnu'nt of legislation 
or other action, with particulars of the authority or author¬ 
ities regarded as competent and of the action taken by 
them, 

(b) the diflicultics which have prevented or delayed the ratifi¬ 
cation of each unratified ( onvention, with particulars of 
any measures taken to make effective in whole or m part 
the provisions of each such Convention 

(2) The Director shall lay before the Conference a summary of 
the information contained in such reports 

11 (1) 'Ihe Governing Body may from time to time request 
Members of the Organisation to make reports on the measures 
which they have taken to give effect to all or any of the provisions 
of any Recommendation adopted by the Conference The Director 
shall lay before the Conference a summary of the information con¬ 
tained in such reports 

(2) The Conference may by the terms of a Recommendation 
substitute all or any of the provisions thereof for all or any of the 
provisions of an c.irlici Recommendation 

12 The Governing Body may from time to time arrange for 
meetings of administrative officers engaged in the application of 
laws and regulations concerning matters of interest to the Organ¬ 
isation and more particularly those giving effect to Conventions 
or Recommendations, to review the problems arising in the course 
of the application of the laws and regulations relating to any such 
matter 

13 The Governing Body may, when seized of a representation 
by an industrial association of employers or of workers that any 
of the Members has failed to secure in any respect the effective 
observance within its jurisdiction of any Convention to which it is 
a party, arrange for such examination of the facts as may in the 
circumstances of the case be desirable and possible 
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14 (1) The International Labour Office shall accord to Govern¬ 
ments all appropriate assistance withm its power m connection 
with— 

(a) the framing of laws and regulations on the basis of the 
decisions of the International Labour Conference at the 
request of the Government concerned, 

(b) the development of mutual aid between Governments in 
the improvement and standardisation of administrative 
practices, 

(c) any negotiations between Governments in which it may 
be invited to participate by the Governments concerned 

(2) Any Member or group of Members of the Organisation may 
invite the International Labour Office (o ariange for an enquiry into 
any matter of a social or economic character, the terms of an invita¬ 
tion to make an enquiry may limit the scope of the enquiry to the 
finding of the facts of the case or may include an invitation to for¬ 
mulate recommendations to one or more of the Governments 
concerned 

(3) The International Labour Office shall give all appropriate 
assistance within its power m connection with— 

(a) any negotiations between an international organisation of 
workers and an international organisation of employers 
with which It may be invited to be associated, 

{b) any arrangements approved by the Governing Body for 
the determination of disputes concerning social or econo¬ 
mic matters which arc international in character 

15 (1) The following communications between the Members 
of the International Labour Organisation and the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations should be transmitted through 
the Director of the International Labour Office 

(a) the communication to Members of certified copies of 
Recommendations and Conventions m accordance with 
paragraph 4 of Article 19 of the Constitution of the Organ¬ 
isation , 

(b) the communication by Members of the information con¬ 
cerning the action taken in regard to Recommendations 
required by paragraph 6 of Article 19 of the Constitution, 

(c) the communication by Members of the formal ratifications 
of International Labour Conventions m accordance with 
paragraph 7 of Article 19 of the Constitution and the rele¬ 
vant provisions of the individual Conventions, 

(d) the communication to Members of all notifications re¬ 
quired by the terms of International Labour Conventions 

(2) In accordance with the precedent established by Article 39 
of the Constitution of the Organisation, whenever by reason of 
force majeure the discharge by the Secretary-General of the func¬ 
tions entrusted to him by Article 19 of the Constitution of the 
Organisation is impossible or involves unreasonable delay, the 
Director shall address to Members the communications referred 
to in subparagraphs {a) and (d) of the preceding paragraph and 
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shall preserve as depositary the communications from Members 
referred to m subparagraphs (6) and (c) 

16 (1) Members of the Organisation should be represented at 
all sessions of the Conference by complete delegations including 
employers’ and workers’ as well as Government delegates 

(2) The credentials of non-Government delegates at the Con¬ 
ference and their advisers should indicate the organisations in agree¬ 
ment with which they have been nominated 

(3) The Conference may at any session authorise the Governing 
Body to decide the place at which the following session of the Con¬ 
ference shall be held 

17 (1) The Governing Body shall from time to time as may 
be required decide which are the Members of the Organisation of 
chief industrial importance entitled to appoint representatives on 
the Governing Body in virtue of Article 7 of the ( onstitution of the 
Organisation When so deciding the Governing Body shall fix the 
date on which its decision shall take effect 

(2) In the event of the postponement, owing to circumstances 
constituting/orce majeure, of the selection of the Members of the 
Organisation who are to appoint tight of the persons representing 
Governments on the Governing Body and the election of the per¬ 
sons representing the employers’ and workers’ representatives, the 
period of office of the Governing Body shall continue until such 
selection and elections have taken place 

18 All Members of the Organisation should recognise the right 
of members of the Governing Body and delegates to the Conference 
to complete freedom of speech when engaged on the business of the 
Organisation and should accord them the independence and facili¬ 
ties necessary for the satisfactory discharge of their duties 

19 (1) The Director of the International Labour Office shall, 
on appointment, make a solemn declaration before the Governing 
Body that he will discharge the duties committed to him with the 
interests of the International Labour Organisation alone in view, 
will not seek or receive instructions m regard to the discharge 
thereof from any authority external to the Organisation, and will 
at all times uphold the provisions of the Constitution of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation 

(2) The responsibilities of the staff of the International Labour 
Office shall be exclusively international in character Members of 
the staff shall on appointment make a solemn declaration m the 
form and manner approved by the Governing Body that they will 
not seek or receive instructions in regard to the discharge of their 
responsibilities from any authority external to the Organisation 

(3) The Conference affirms it to be the duty of the Members 
of the Organisation to respect fully the international character of 
the responsibilities of the Director and staff of the International 
Labour Office and not to seek to influence any of their nationals in 
the discharge of such responsibilities 
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PROPOSED RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE INCLUSION 
IN NEW OR REVISED NATIONAL CONSTITUTIONS OF 
PROVISION FOR THE CONSIDERATION BY LEGIS¬ 
LATIVE AUTHORITIES OF THE DECISIONS 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE 

The Conference urges Members of the Organisation which may 
be revising their national constitutions to make appropriate provi¬ 
sion in any new or revised constitutional instruments for the regular 
consideration by their legislative authorities of the Conventions 
and Recommendations adopted by the International Labour Con¬ 
ference 


IV 


PROPOSED RESOLUTION CONCERNING FACILITIES FOR 

THE EFFICIENT DISCHARGE OF THE RESPONSIBILI¬ 
TIES ENTRUSTED TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION 

1 The Members of the Organisation should take any steps 
which may be necessary under their law to enable the Organisation 
to exercise within their jurisdiction legal capacity to conclude con¬ 
tracts, to acquire, hold and convev property , to accept endowments 
or gifts, and in gineral to assume and discharge obligations and 
perform any act in the law appropriate to its purposes 

2 The Members of the Organisation should accord to the 
Organisation the facilities, privileges, immunities, and exemptions 
which they accord to each other, including— 

(a) immunilv from suit and legal process, except with the con¬ 
sent of the Director of the International Labour Office, 

(b) inviolability of premises occupied by and of the archives 
of the Organisation, 

(c) exemptions from taxation, including customs duties, 

(d) exemptions from or facilities in respect of foreign exchange 
controls 
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3 The Members of the Organisation should accord to the official 
correspondence of the Organisation— 

(a) the same treatment as is accorded’by them to the official 
correspondence of other Governments, including— 

(i) priorities for telephone and telegraph communica¬ 
tions, whether cable or radio, and for mail transmitted 
by pouch or by courier, 

(ii) Government rebates for official telegrams, 

(ill) diplomatic status for couriers and pouches of the 
Organisation, 

(iv) under appropriate safeguards, exemption from cen¬ 
sorship of the official correspondence of the Organ¬ 
isation , 

(v) appropriate arrangements for the use of codes and of 
cable addresses for the telegraphic correspondence 
of the Organisation 

(b) appropriate postal facilities, including such franking pri¬ 
vileges or arrangements for the use of specially printed or 
over-printed stamps as may be possible 

4 (1) No restriction of any kind should be placed by any 
Government or other authority of any Member of the Organisation 
on the circulation of any publication issued by the International 
Labour Office nor should any tax be levied directly or indirectly 
on the printing, publication, import, distribution or sale of any such 
publication 

(2) Whenever by reason of shortages, general restrictions upon 
the printing of publications are in force m the territory of any 
Member, the most favourable treatment and facilities accorded 
to any class of publication should be accorded to the publications of 
the International Labour Office 

5 All Members of the Organisation should take the necessary 
steps to extend to travel on official business of members of the 
Governing Body, delegates to the Conference and members of the 
staff of the Office all rebates, exemptions from fees and other charges, 
and other facilities accorded in respect of official travel by members 
of diplomatic missions and other government officials 

6 The Director shall issue to members of the staff of the Office 
for use when travelling on official business a document identifying 
the member of the staff and requesting, in the name of the Organ¬ 
isation, that all appropriate facilities be granted to the bearer 
All Members of the Organisation should give full recognition to 
identity documents issued by the Director, should instruct their 
diplomatic, consular, customs and immigration services, and any 
other services which may be concerned, to recognise such docu¬ 
ments as entitling the bearer to all appropriate facilities, and should 
accord to the staff of the Office the same treatment in respect of 
passports and visas as is accorded to the representatives of com¬ 
parable rank of their own or other Governments, no charges should 
be made for passports and visas issued to members of the staff of 
the Office for travel on official business 
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7 The Members of the Organisation on the territory of which 
the International Labour Office maintains offices should make the 
necessary arrangements to ensure the stafif of such offices the in¬ 
dependence necessary for the efficient performance of their duties 
as members of an impartial international civil service and to avoid 
the imposition of financial burdens upon the funds of the Organ¬ 
isation 


V 

PROPOSED RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE PLACE OF 
THE NEXT SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR CONFERENCE 

The Conference authorises the Governing Body to decide the 
place at which the Twenty-seventh Session, or, m the event of it 
being decided to hold a maritime session in the near future, the 
Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth Sessions, of the Conference 
shall be held 
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